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' ADVERTISEMENT. 


— 


— 


Tr HE indulgence with which the public has © 
received the Hiſtory of Abeillard and Heloiſa, 

| induces me to venture on this ſecond edition. 1 

| have made no alterations in the work itſelf ; becauſe 
tlie expediency of doing it was not ſuggeſted even 
by the critics. But I have prefized an Introduction 
of ſome length, containing à general view of that 
part of the eleventh century, which had preceded the 
period 1 deſcribed. It will be given gratis 10 the 
purchaſers of the firſt edition. 7. he whole volume 1 
now mean ſhould be an Introduclion to the hiſtory 
of the ſucceeding periods, which I purpoſe, at 

a 2 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


my N leiſure, to carry down to the beginning of the <> 
ſixteenth century. It compriſes three hundred and 
fifty years. Two large volumes, I hope, will contain 
the whole, which ſhall be publiſhed ſeparately. 
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TRE Hiſtory of the Lives of Abeillard and Helolſa; 
which I now offer to the public, has, in ſome 
ſenſe , been the work of many years. No one 
has ever read Mr. Pope's inimitable poem, , 
without being intereſted in the fate of the lovers, - 
whoſe ſad and tender ſtory, he; as a poet, has 
told ſo well. This intereſt I felt, and I was 
prompted to inquire more into the real hiſtory of 
their lives. The firſt annals of the church, I 
could meet with, ſoon gave me che information 
I wanted, and I found that the general impreſſion 
made by the poet's tale was not to be relied on. 
Abeillard, I ſaw, had not one trait of the character, 
he had portrayed ; and that Heloiſa merited a 
much more favorable delineation. I alſo diſcovered 


that they were great and conſpicuous perſonages , 
„„ 
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who had commanded the attention of the age, and 
whoſe virtues their contemporaries even had been 
careful to celebrate. I then, viewed the other 


characters, and the general events of the period, 


in which they lived, and they were intereſting 
I faw , and momentous, Should I ever become 
an author , I thought : 1 would attempt tie 
Hiſtory of the Lives of Abeillard and Heloiſa, — 
My motives then are laudable. 
At a time, when truths of every kind are ſo 


eagerly inveſtigated, and thoſe of hiſtory 1 in parti- 


cular, I have choſen a dark period; and if I can 
bring it before the public in any form that may 


. raiſe attention „ my deſign will be ſatisfied. I own, 


I have ſome confidence i in the impoſing names of 
Abeillard and Heloiſa, — The learned reader 


muſt not expect to find any thing abſolutely new. 


Where was I to look for novelty in the records of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries? But as I Lave 


taken the liberty to form my own judgment en 


the characters and facts, I have deſcribed, it m y 
be that, ſometimes, I ſhall ſeem to ſuggeſt new 


ideas, or to preſent an old object in a new poi t 


of view. It will be well, if ſome critics may not 
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a think it would have been better, 1 had adhered 

0 more religiouſſy to ſome opinions, which age 
ſeems to have ſanctioned. I would have done it, 
could I have been prevailed on to believe that 

our anceſtors were not men, open to prejudice 

and falſe impreſſions. There are circumftances , 


LY 


| 
; 
f 


when it is rather advantageous to be placed at 
ſome diſtance from an object. Its light is not ſo 
dazzling, the medium is leſs troubled, and the 
eye of the ſpectator is more ſerene and ſteady. 
What errors has not the cool ſagacity of modern 
criticiſm corrected in the too eredulous annals 


j of former times? | : = 
In writing the preſent ' hiſtory I had then more 


in view, than the bare delineation of the two 
prineipal characters: but of theſe I have never 
loſt ſight. It was impoſſible, indeed, fo to draw | 
the events of the period together, as to make 
«i. them appear like branches from the leading object; 
j | for, in their origin, they were not connected 
with it. At any time, how: little connexion has 
the life of a literary man, and much leſs that of + | 
ö a cloiſtered nun, with the ſchemes of politieians, | 
| and the feats of warriors? What links , the 2 | 
EE a 4 | 
| 
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then diſunited ſtate of mankind threw into the 
events, I truſt, I have not broken ? and perhaps 
ſome harmony of 3 and unity a] e may 
be diſcovered. 3 | 

They. who, from he's title of my work, ſhall 
expect the entertainment of a novel, will be 
diſappointed. I profeſs to give A genuine hiſtory z 
and am I to blame, if Abeillard and Heloiſa 
were not ſo romantic, as the heroes of modern 
tales ; or if their lives were leſs crowded with 
extraordinary and incredible adventures? Heloiſa, 
however, will ſometimes, I think, be able to 
keep pace with the wildeſt flights of fancy. — But 


the reader muſt be unconſcionably unreaſonable. 


in his expectations, who, whatever be his caſt 
of character, ſhall not find, in ſuch a variety of 


matter, ſomething to gratify his curiofity.' I 


have treated of love, religion, philoſophy, 
politics, and war. The cruſades are great events, 


and the characters of diſtinguiſhed men, but little 


own to the generality of readers, are doubtleſs 
intereſting objects. — My inability to perfect 


To various a plan I am not aſhamed to own, 


The PREFACE ti 
and in this ſentiment, I can call more confid- 
| ently . for indulgence. - | 


A few years ago I tranſlated, for my unfortent, 
the letters of Abeillard and Heloiſa , and that 


circumſtance it was, which revived" the idea, 
I | mentioned to have before entertained , of 


writing their hiftory. 'The ſources of information 
were, I knew, genuine and abundant. I drew 


them round me; and nothing remained but to 


| realize my favorite project. The n ſhall 
- know. what theſe ſources: were. "= 


In 1616, was publiſhed, for the firſt: time, at 


Paris, a complete edition of Abeillard's works. 
They: had been collected with much care by 
Francis d'Amboiſe, a great favorite in the courts 
of Charles IX. and his brother Henry III. and 
who gradually was promoted to offices of high. 
truſt in the ſtate. From his childhood, he ſays.', 


he had been always fond of looking into old 
libraries, and turning over duſty manuſcripts. . 


In ſome of theſe reſearches he laid his hands on 


the letters of Abeillard and Heloiſa; he read 


them with much pleaſure, and was induced to 
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purſue his inquiries. He found other works of 
the ſame author; but they were ill- written, and 
not to be unravelled , without great labor. Nothing 
can withſtand the indefatigable toil of a true 
antiquarian. Amboiſe procured other manuſcripts: 
he collated them together, and finally produced 
one fair copy, which made ample compenſation, 
he ſays, for all the labor he had taken. Even 
poſterity, he thinks, will be grateful to him, and 
know how to value the pleaſure and the profit, 
they will derive from his reſearches. With how 


Partial, an. eye, indeed, do we es our 
own, favorite purſuits! | 


Not ſatisfied with the dear copy he poſſeſſed, | 
A ſtill wiſhed to enlarge it. He applied to 
different monaſteries, and he again ſearched the 
libraries in Paris „and not without ſucceſs. His 
friends applauded his zeal, and gave him their 
aſſiſtance. His manuſcripts ſwelled to a large 
bulk, and he read, arranged „and ſelected what 
pleaſed him beſt. The riſing ſun, he ſays, often 


found him at his taſk. So far fortune had 


ſmiled upon his labors , and he did not doubt 
but ſoon he ſhould be able to preſent the public 


4 . 
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with the rich jewel he poſſeſſed. But little Was 
wanting to give it the laſt finiſh, Warm with 
the idea, he went over to the Paraclet. The 


abbeſs, Madame de Rochefoucauld received him 


with the greateſt politeneſs. He declared the 
motive of his journey: ſhe took him by the hand 


and led him to the tomb of Abeillard and 


Heloiſa. Madame was his relation. Together they 


examined the library of the abbey; and ſhe 
ſhowed him many hymns , and prayers , and 
homilies, written by their founder , which were 
ſtill uſed in their church *.— Amboiſe then retur- 
ned to Paris, and Sans his work for the 
preſs. 

As the e of his nh ba knew, had 


been much aſperſed by ſome contemporary 


writers, ne wiſhed to remove the undeſerved 
ſtigma, and to preſent him as immaculate, as 

might be, before the eyes of a more diſcerning 
age. With this view he wrote a long apologetic 


preface, which, he meant, ſhould be. prefixed to 


the work. In this preface, a compoſition inelegant 
and affected, Amboiſe labors much to ſhow that, 
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Abeillard was the greateſt and beſt man, and 
| Heloiſa the greateſt and beſt woman, whom the 
annals of human kind had recorded. He firſt, 
very fairly, adduces the teſtimony of thoſe , who 
had ſpoken evil of them, whom he combats and 
refutes. To theſe ſucceeds a liſt of their admirers. 
He dwells on their every word, and gives more 
weight to their expreſſions ; and the reſult is, 
what we were prepared to expect from the pen of 
Amboiſe. —The PONG. 3 however, contains 
Tome curious matter „and may be read with 
pleaſure. The antiquarian himſelf did not, 1 
believe, live to ſee his work before the public, 
for it was not printed till the year 1616, and that, 
as the King s licence expreſles , by Nicholas 
Buon. . * 5 

The Ep will find , in the courſe of the 
following hiſtory , what this edition contains. The 
letters form, by much, the moſt curious part, and 


at the head of theſe is the Hi Moria Calamitatum, 


or, the memoirs of his own life „ which Abeillard 
wrote to a friend, and which I often quote. It 
is indeed the only genuine repoſitory „ from 


/ 


— 
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which many circumſtances of his life can be 


drawn. | 
To theſe memoirs 5 1 7% Chelne , under 
the affected appellation of Quercetanus , wrote 
illuſtrative notes, which are ſubjoined to Amboile's 
collection. They are very curious, and often 


throw great light on the ſubject. — Du Cheſne 


lived in the laſt century; and, from his great 
reſearches into the hiſtory and antiquities of 
France, he has deſerved to be ſtyled the father 


of their hiſtory. - He and Amboiſe were friends. 


Some critics have aſcribed the whole edition of 


the works of Abeillard to him . but without 
ſufficient foundation. 
It is from the authors, coi: by Amboiſe in 


his preface, or by Du Cheſne in his notes, that 1 


have taken ſome anecdotes, and many particular 
circumſtances , Which, intentionally, I have never 
failed to acknowledge. I could have no motive 
for appearing ungrateful to my benefactors. 

Modern writers, who ſpeak of Abeillard, have 
taken their materials from his memoirs, and I 
was ſurpriſed „on many occaſions , to find them 
ſo inaccurate. His contemporaries treated him, 
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as they were affected by paſſion, or intereſt , or 
partiality , or truth , and their opinions have 
been variouſly copied. But there is very little 
to be collected from the writers of the age. They 
were too intent on diſplaying the martial proweſs 
of their maſters , or on recordin g the extravagant 
pretenſions of the Roman pontiffs, or on blazoning 
the miraculous atchievements of their favorite 
ſaints, to attend to the comparatively unintereſting 
characters of more private life. Otho F riſingenſis, 
Geoffrey, a monk of Clairvaux, Bernard of Citaux, 
and Peter the venerable, abbot of Cluni, are the 
Writers who principally mention Abeillard. 


Bayle, among the moderns, a man of vaſt 
abilities, but which he too often abuſed to inſult 
religion and to injure virtue „ in his Hiorical 
and Critical Dictionary , has entered very diffuſely 

on the lives of Abeillard and Heloiſa. Agreeably 

to his wonted practice he had read every thing, 
which hiſtory had recorded of them, and all 

that he retails with the greateſt profuſion. In his 

| notes he pours out his own obſervations , which are 
ſometimes hazarded, and his criticiſms , which are 
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not always juſt. Whatever his teeming memory 
could , on the occaſion, ſuggeſt, he heaps toge- 
ther, and his prurient imagination runs to modern 
anecdotes and ancient fables, in queſt of obſcenity 
and vulgar imagery. Modeſty had never a more 


determined adverſary to contend with. There is 


much, I know , to be learned from this man; 
but I would not look for pearls in a dunghill. 
On the preſent occaſion, he has been of little 
uſe to me: the facts he relates, I could draw 
from their ſource, and I could not copy his looſe 
digreſſions, or his indecent alluſions.— His ſtrictures 
on Heloiſa are remarkably unjuſt, and it is clear 
that he wilfully miſrepreſented her character. 


Expreſſions in her letters, which malevolence 
may pervert, are to him demonſtrations of her 


guilt, and the language of confidence and ſincerity 
is the ſpeech of meretricious impudence. — As his 


own heart, probably, was inſenſible to the impreſ- 
ſions of virtue, and he could not pity diſtreſs, 


I am not much ſurpriſed at the indecency of /is | 


remarks, and the general flippancy of is pen; 


but that two clergymen of the church of England, 
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| ſhould have tranſlated the moſt. exceptionable 


paſſages of his dictionary, and ſhould have added, 


by their tranſlation , to their groſſneſs, is not 


quite ſo pardonable. I am not 1 E 
ſevere either on Bayle or his tranſlators. - . 


In Moreri, ar rather in the voluminous work 


which goes under his name, the life of Abeillard 


is very accurately given, as to its principal 
incidents. Some miſtakes there are, which might 
have been eaſily. corrected, by more attention to 


his own memoirs. — The more I have had 
occaſion to examine the works of others, the 
more have I been convinced that hiſtories, ſuppoſed 


the moſt authentic, are very little to be relied 
on. Characters miſrepreſented , dates - miſtaken , 


and facts miſtated, are then moſt common, 
when we look for accuracy, preciſion, and truth. 
The circumſtance indeed is natural; for it is, on 
theſe occaſions , that the hiſtorian is moſt ſwayed by 
paſſion, by party, by prejudice. When there 1s no 
motive to miſlead his judgment, or to bias his 


will, he will deviate leſs, unleſs his negligence or 


inattention be great: but in trifles, (if the buſineſs 
of mankind can ever be ſo denominated ), it matters 
_ - little 
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little whether truth or falſhood preponderate. — 
What really are the qualities to conſtitute the 
beſt hiſtorian, is hard to ſay. To require that he 
ſhould be of no country, is requiring a thing 


impoſſible; and to ſay that he ſhould have no 
religion, is a puerile demand. The philoſophical 


unbeliever is generally intolerant in his practice, 
and always prejudiced in his ideas. Lhe race has 
been tried as hiſtorians. without fucceſs. Till a 
man can be found without paſlions , and then he 
would be inſipid; without prejudice, and then 
he would want intereſt; without party, and then 
he would not be read; we muſt be ſatisfied 
with ſuch hiſtorians as the common lot of humanity 
can fupply, and read their writings, with the 
ſame indulgence , as we do a romance. If they 
give us pleaſure, it will be well; and the moſt 
ſanguine author ſeldom looks for a better reward 


to his labors, I mean not this as any apology for : 


my own work; for I profeſs to be as accurate as 
I can, and as truthful as the character of my 
records will allow. | 

In 1720, the lives of Abeillard and Heloiſa were 
publiſhed in two volumes at Paris. Dom Gervaiſe, 


Vox. I. * 
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third abbot of la Trappe „ is the author. He wrote 


them during his confinement at Notre-dame des 
Reclus, where he ſpent the fifty laſt years of his 


life. At the recommendation of de Rance , firſt 
abbot of la Trappe, and who , worn down by au- 
ſterities, had ſurrendered his charge, Dom Gervaiſe 
was elected to the important office. By nature 
headſtrong and impetuous, bizarre in his humor, 
and ſingular in his maxims, (diſpoſitions, which 
the inceſſant labor and dreadful rigors of the 
place had not corrected), he was ill-formed to 


conduct an inſtitution, which demanded a man 


of peace, of prudence, of conſtancy of benevolence. 
The general regulations of the abbey he wiſhed 
again to reform, and, as much as might be, 


to depart from the wiſe maxims of their founder. 


De Rance ſaw the danger which threatened his 
new eſtabliſhment, and he was yet able to avert 
it. Dom Gervaiſe, by an order from court, 
was diſmiſſed, For ſome time, irritated and 
reſtleſs, he wandered from ſolitude to ſolitude, 
till, by another order, he was confined , as 
I juſt mentioned. Here , for he was a man 
of ſome abilities, and of much reading, 
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The PREFACE. _ ix 
he applied himſelf to the compilation of 


various works. 
The work before me is 8 with care and 


honeſty. Dom Gervaiſe had leiſure „ and he 


employed it in peruſing the beſt records. The 


| ſtyle is heavy, his reflections often unintereſting , 


and his periods looſe; negligent , and redundant. 
Though ſo unhappily conſtituted, as I deſcribed 
him, ill he had a mind; Which was tarneft 
to piety, or he affected to appear religious and 


abſtracted. In theſe diſpoſitions he viewed Abeil- 


lard as a great ſaint, and ſuch he delineates his 


character, and Heloiſa, his wife, was not, he 


thinks, a leſs perfect pattern of all the virtues. 


Dom Gervaiſe ſhall ſpeak for himſelf. 


« Cet Abeillard ſi connu, et en meme tems 
e fi inconnu, va donc paroitre au naturel dans 
« cet ouvrage. On le verra ne avec un bel 


3s eſprit, capable des ſciences les plus ſublimes , 
& devenu grand Philoſophe malgre ſes inclinations 
un peu trop tendres: la fin tragique de ſon amour 


* pour Heloiſe ayant conduit a une cengreuſe 
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< penitence. Entre dans l'état monaſtique, il y 
© paroitra un des plus illuſtres abbes'de lon tems z 
* & comme un martyr par Tahſtérité de ſa vie, & 
ce par les cruelles perſecutions qu il ſouffrit pour 
% maintenir la diſcipline réguliere. La grandeur 
« de fon ame, fa patience heroique , &clatent dans 
c toms ſes travers. Cependant on le voit fondateur 
* dordre , legiſlateur de loix, qui vont de pair 
& avec celles des Baſiles et des Pacomes; ſavant 
ce theologien, qui a ſouvent pris la plume pour 3 
“ defendre les verites orthodoxes attaquees de ſon 1 
cc tems; un grand maitre qui a forme de ſaints 
« prelats, dont les lumieres ont long tems eclaire 
« Tegliſe, qu'il a lui meme enrichie de ſavans 
«& Ecrits, dont nous avons encore la meilleure partie. 4 
« Mais la plus rare de toutes ces grandes qualités 5 
< eſt, qu'avec ce genie qui lui acquit une reputation 
& des plus étendues, il eut la modeſtie et Thumilits 
« du plus parfait religieux. — L'enchainement des 
. matieres , qui ne permet pas decrire la vie 
« d'Abeillard ſans tracer en meme tems celle 
« d'Heloiſe , decouvre le triomphe de la grace | 
« ſur un cœur le plus attache a la creature. Sa 


« penitence eſt un exemple pour celles qui ont 
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eu le malheur de Tavoir ſuivie 1 ſa chute. 

Pendant vingt deux annees qu'elle a ſurvecu 
a ſon epoux, elle eſt un modele des vertus 
religieuſes et de conduite pour les ſuperieures. 
Enfin Heloiſe nous donne a douter fi la vie 
d'Abeillard eſt Tags ng de nos admirations 


* que la ſienne*. 


Aﬀter this opening, which is in the true gyle 
of panegyric, I was not to expect much truth of 
character: for Abeillard, I Was well aware, had 


more in his compoſition of the ſinner than the 


ſaint, and in Heloiſa the triumphs of grace were 


not always ſo brilliant as thoſe of nature. No views 
can be more oppoſite than thoſe of Bayle and Ger- 
vaiſe; but unhappily truth never lies in the ex- 
tremes. Their portraits are fancy-pieces, which 
may ſerve to delineate the minds of the artiſts, ra- 
ther than the originals they are ſaid to repreſent. 
I have, however, derived fome advantage from 
Gervaiſe, and in general I have followed his ar- 
rangement of materials. The objects we view 


very differently, and conſequently our works have 


* Pref. p. 3. 
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but a faint reſemblance. Whoſe eye be moſt juſt, 
the reader may determine. I can ſay, that I ne- 
glected nothing to clear the mn and to fix a 
proper point of view. 

I alſo procured extracts from the Annals of Ar- 
gentré and Papire Maſſon, from the Hiftory of 
Britany by Lobineau , and from Paſquier's Re- 
fearches. With theſe materials, joined to the in- 
formation which the writers of the age ſupplied, I 
found myſelf in poſſeſſion of all the evidence, which 

my ſubject ſeemed to require. As far then as any 
hiſtory can be pronounced genuine, the work I 
preſent to the public 1875 , I flatter. myſelf, be 


deemed ſo. 


It has been thought by ſome that, I have choſen 
a ſubject which did not merit ſo much attention. — 
Fo the obſervation I know not what to reply: let 
the work make its own apology. It was at leaſt 
 bertevolent in me to wiſh to free from obloquy two 
characters, that had been much aſperſed; and the 
| public, I think, ſhould be pleaſed with a narration , 
1 which brings to their better acquaintance names, 
| which ſo long were familiar to their ears. In 
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common life the incident is particularly agreeable. 
After all, what are the important matters which 
may be ſuppoſed to merit the reſearches of the 
learned, and the. notice of the public? I am not 


diſpoſed to think lightly of my contemporaries, or 


of their taſtes anc! purſuits; but, I truſt, the hiſtory 
of Abeillard and Heloiſa will not in all company, 
even the moſt popular; ſee reaſon to bluſh. I ſpeak 
of the ſubject only. 


4 


A few years ago, l remember, the Memoirs of 
Petrarch were in every body's hands, and the gene- 


ral intereſt they excited was great. Shall I detract 
from the reputation of the Italian poet if I ſay that 
Abeillard was as great a man as he? As oreat a 
poet he was not; nor was he employed, as Petrarch 
was, in the concerns of politics and the intrigues 
of courts. Fortune was more favorable to the 


Italian; but her beſt gifts, the plaudits of admiring 


cities, and the ſmiles of popes and potentates, eould 
not make him happy, or ſettle the eternal reſtleſſ- 
neſs of his mind. Abeillard was equally admired 


by his contemporaries; his fame even had a wider 


ſpread: but the oppolition of powertul enemies 
thwarted all his 9 and daſhed his life with 
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bitterneſs. They were both lovers: and here as 
Abeillard was more ſucceſsful, ſo was his afſection, 


while it laſted, more within the hounds of common 


ſenſe and reaſon. "They both celebrated their miſ- 
treſſes. At the time, the compoſitions of Abeil- 
lard were in great vogue, and they were repeated 
in the politeſt cireles of Europe. Thoſe of Petrarch 
: * : have come down the ſtre.m of time, buoyant, and 
ſwelled by the gale of popular applauſe. Refuſe 
1 dodur admiration to the various beauties they contain 
we cannot; but we may be permitted to think that 
Petrarch , when | he praiſed his Laura, was too 
2 preciſe and ingenious. to be. ſincere, He wrote 
three hundred and eighteen ſonnets in her praiſe, 
and eighty-eight ſongs. | 
: With more confidence Heloiſa may enter the 
liſts with Laura. The latter (a little beauty only 
excepted, and to that the poet's pencil ſeems to have 


given no light tinge of coloring), poſſeſſed few 
| | endowments of art or nature. Virtuous ſhe was 
and amiable; but we know ſhe could not write . 
| and we do not know that ſhe could read. Heloiſa, 
i on the contrary, we may preſume, had equal 
beauty; and ſhe had every qualification „Which 
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nature, in her kindeſt humors, could give, or 
education could perfect. I will not anticipate: but 
ſhe was gentle and mild as innocence; learned as 
| the moſt learned of the age; her ſoul was Roman; 
and her heart was a heart of fire. Had Abeillard 
and Heloiſa been bleſſed with a de Sade to collect 
their Memoirs, with family-kindneſs, as Petrarch 
and Laura have, they might have acquired, 
perhaps, an equal ſhare of public notice and 
| eſteem. — In his treatiſe de vita Solitaria, Petrarch 
ſpeaks of Abeillard , of his abilities, of ſome 
events of his life, and of his misfortunes *. 

But though I may view in a favorable light the 
two leading characters of my hiſtory, I was not leſs 
ſenſible, that, auxiliary force would be neceſſary to 
give them conſiſtency and due weight, in the pub- 
lic eye: I have therefore called to my aſſiſtance all 
the great facts and the principal perſonages, who 

filled the period of the eighty-four years, which 

meaſured the lives of Abeillard and Heloiſa. The 
Authors I conſulted on theſe matters, are not nu- 
merous; for I was perſuaded that, to write with 
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accuracy, it was better not to heap together many | 
volumes, which, if they did not perplex the judge- 


| ment, could only ſerve the oſtentatious purpoſe of 


crowding the line of references with the diſplay of 
great names. — In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, my chief 


guides were Fleury and Natalis Alexander, in the 
hiſtory of France, Daniel: and in that of England, 


Mr. Hume. Where I could, I alſo conſulted the 
ph ot ſources themſelves. 

It is not, Iam ſure, neceſſary that I nk 3 
how good a man, and how great a hiſtorian, abhe 
Fleury was. Among his many valuable works , his 
Hiſtory of the Church, from its foundation to the 
council of Conſtance, ſtands foremoſt. It is rather 
indeed a learned compilation, than a regular and 
connected narration; but it contains every thing 
which, the moſt ſcrupulous inquirer can wiſh to 
look for, and it is told with ſimplicity and honeſt 


candor, which, at once portrays the amiable cha- 


rafter of the writer, and delights the reader; 
while he ſays that, ſuch muſt be the man, whom 
Truth would chuſe for her hiſtorian! — The pre- 
liminary diſcourſes or diſſertations, interſperſed in 
theſe volumes , are of infinite value. They are 
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written with more elegance and more care than the 
general body of the hiſtory ; and they treat of the 
manner of writing hiſtory , of the eſtabliſhment of 
chriſtianity, and of the various revolutions, which 
have attended its progreſs, of the cruſades, of the 
diſſenſions betwixt the church and the civil pow- 
er, and of the origin and decline of religious orders. 
On theſe ſubjects; ſo important and ſo delicate, ö 
Fleury has ſaid all, that good ſenſe and the. moſt 
conſummate wiſdom could ſuggeſt, and he has ſaid 
it with a freedom , which would do honor to 
the moſt unprejudiced and philoſophic mind. 
Without fear he brings to view the evils and grofs 
abuſes which have disfigured the chriſtian eſtabliſh- 
ment; for he lays it down as a maxim, that all 
truth ſhould be ſpoken; and with ſagacity he ſug- 
geſts the remedies which ſhould be applied. With 
Flenry then I have made very free, and the reader 
will thank me for it. | 

Natalis Alexander, or Ad N oel, is another 
French hiſtorian , whom I often quote. He wrote 
very voluminoufly on eccleſiaſtical matters, and his 
reſearches are profound and learned. The diſſer- 
tations, which are numerous, are calculated to 


— 
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throw light on the dark and difficult points of 
hiſtory. His quotations, from ancient authors, 
are full and accurate , Which renders. his compila- 
tion itſelf a library. —I have likewiſe had recourſe 
to Platina and Maimbourg , principally for the 
hiſtory of the popes and the cruſades. 

Theſe 'I have mentioned are Roman Chatholic 
hiſtorians; and it will be aſked , if I have relied 
implicitly on their repreſentations ?— Let it be ob- 
ſerved that, I am deſcribing times which preceded 

the exiſtence of Proteſtantiſm four hundred years; 
the ſources of my information therefore muſt neceſ- 
farily be catholic. As to modern writers, I choſe 
thoſe, in whom, it ſeemed, I could place moſt 
confidence; nor did I once think what mode of 
religion they had profeſſed. But it will not among 
the learned, I fancy, as yet be made a queſtion, 
which church has had the beſt hiſtorians. 

Daniel, a dry and unintereſting narrator , I read 
for the hiſtory of France, and Hume, ſometimes, 

for that of England. . 
Thus I have mentioned my at authors, 
and acknowledged my obligations. It remains that 


I fay, into what arrangement I have thrown my 
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materials. The whole period compriſes eiglity- four 
years, which I have divided into ſuch portions, as 
\oſeemed beſt adapted to mark the epochs of Abeil- 
| lard's life; and concomitant events and characters 
of Europe I introduced, in their moſt natural and 


obvious order. I wiſhed, as far as I was able, to 


give every thing its proper place. The laſt period 
is much longer than the reſt; but the reader will | 
ſee, from the dearth of matter I labored under in 
regard to the life of Heloiſa, that it could not other- 
wiſe be diſpoſed. | | 
Before I began my work, I wrote, in the moſt 
| | polite manner, to the abbeſs of the Paraclet, re- 
_ queſting if ſhe had any materials, which hitherto 
' had not ſeen the light, that ſhe would favor me 
| with them ; and at the ſame time „J offered, with 
4 as much gallantry as I thought was due to a vene- 
| ä Y | rable abbeſs, to dedicate the work to her Ladyſhip. 
She has taken no notice of my letter. Probably ſhe 
thought I was a heretic , with whom it might be 
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| impious to co-operate (for I omitted to mention 
„ the circumſtance of my orthodoxy); or, which is 
„ _moft likely, ſhe did not wiſh her name ſhould 
appear at the head of a work, which, ſhe might 
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think, would be rather a romance, than a ſerious 
hiſtory. However, I can aſſure the reader. that 
the abbey of the Paraclet poſſeſſes no records, of 
the leaſt moment, which have not, long ago, been 
before the public. Amboile, he has ſeen, rummaged 
every ſhelf of their library. | 
I have ſubjoined a tranſlation of the celebrated 
letters, with the originals themſelves, as given by 
Amboiſe & Gervaiſe. An edition of them was 
publiſhed in England, ſome years ago, which 1 
have not ſeen. In other countries of Europe, as 
in this, various ſuppoſed tranſlations of the letters 
have been circulated , which the gay and idle may 
have read with pleaſure; but they bear no reſem- 
blance to the original. They are the effuſions of 
fancy, and not deſigned either to delineate the 
characters of the lovers, or to promote the cauſe of 
virtue. It was ſuch a tranſlation , I believe, which 
Mr. Pope had ſeen. His poem, with fear and 
trembling, I have dared gently to criticize. As 
to my own. tranſlation I feel for it no parental 
fondneſs: it gives, I hope, the ſenſe of the authors; 
and to that only Ipretend. I do not poſleſs that 
tailing and patient ſteadineſs , which conſtitutes 
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a good tranſlator. — Some paſſages I have curtailed, 
and omitted others: the Latin, which is. entire, 
will ſuggeſt the motive. | 

My work I now ſubmit to the public with all 
its imperfections. Where it merits praiſe, it will 
find it; and where it ſhould be cenſured; let cen- 
ſure freely fall. I know not what right the pro- 
ductions of the pen have to plead an exemption 


from blemiſhes, to which the faireſt forms of na- 


ture are ſometimes liable : but as candor will 
view theſe with indulgence, ſo will it the former. 
Wilfully I have not meant to bring a ſlovenly and 
unformed work before the public; and its una- 
voidable defects muſt be forgiven. : | 
My hiſtory. breaks off at a moſt brilliant and 
important epoch. It is, when Henry Plantagenet 
had juſt mounted the throne of England, when 
his diſſenſions were ſoon to begin with Becket, 
when Frederick Barbaroſſa was in Germany, when. 
Alexander III. was at Rome, and when the gene- 
ral aſpect of Europe ſeemed to promiſe events , 
great and intereſting. The period has already 
been ably treated ; but ſhould the public favor 
Encourage me , perhaps I may be tempted again to 
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review it, though a noble lord, narrative from age 
and unfair from prejudice, may be thought to 
have exhauſted the ſubject. A Roman Catholic 
writer, attached to his religion, but unſhackled 
in his thoughts, and free in his expreſſions, is, 
in this country, rather a new character in the 
republic of letters. My abilities, alas! cannot 
keep pace with my wiſhes. Et 


Oſcott, near Birmingham, 
December 31, 1786. 
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Whatever period of ancient or of modern times 
they might chuſe to deſcribe, they generally enter 
on the ſubject with a bias of ſtrong prepoſſeſſion 
on their minds. Certain characters they will be 
ſure to delineate „with too partial a fondneſs ; 


while others will not have the common praiſe to 
Which they may juſtly pretend. Alike unfair Will 
be their ſurvey of manners, events, opinions, 


conduct. 1 believe, there is too much truth in the 
charge. In revolving even. the tranſactions of diſtant 
times, the mind is never abſtracted from its own 


peculiar inclinations.” Theſe are followed in the 


firſt ſelection of the ſubject, and their influence 


does not afterwards ceaſe. Naturally we admire _ 


thoſe characters, which may ſeem in ſomething 
to harmonize with our own, or which education z 
and habits of thought, may have tat a us to 
admire. N ational diſpoſitions WS „ an 
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preventions, and ſyſtems of policy „come in aid 


of the leading motives, and give, beſides, a deter- 
mined caſt to the general view. The hiſtorian ſees 
with his own eyes, and feels, in every deſcription, 


the emotions which are analogous to the AY | 


„„ ent fa £4 ; 

It ſhould ſeem , however: in deſcribing the 
times which I have choſen, that there can be 
nothing ſufficiently intereſting to excite this undue 
predilection. The feelings of the reader are ſeldom 
thoſe of the writer. I have choſen, indeed, the 
dark ages, thoſe times, 'which it has long been 


the faſhion to depreciate ;. over which ignorance 
is thought to have ſpread the dark mantle of 


barbariſm and ſuperſtition, under Which few traces 
can be found which the improved and enlightened 
minds of theſe days can ſurvey undiſguſted. The 
judgment is unequitable. I will not ſay that there 
was not much darkneſs; but alſo there were many 
rays, diſperſed on characters, and beaming from 
events, which the leſs faſtidious hiſtorian can collect 
and view with pleaſure. _ The darkneſs was the 
neceſſary effect of cauſes which „in every circum- 
ſtance, were organized to produce it. 

The Goths, the Huns, the Vandals, the Wks 
the Burgundians, and the Lombards, had deſcen- 
ded, like clouds of locuſts , 1 the north, 
and proudly fixed their iron thrones on the ruins 
of the weſtern world. Triumphant in their 
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ſtrength, they deſpiſed the puny nations they 
had eaſily ſubdued. Arms and the animating ſports 
of the field could alone gain their attention. To 
them the arts were an unmanly occupation , and 
as they knew nothing of ſcience, it even ſank lower 
in their eſtimation: The manners and taſte of 
the ruling party are ſoon communicated to the 
other orders of ſociety. Theſe | even will deſert 
every former purſuit, and throw off the character 
they before eſteemed, the better to conciliate the 
favor, and to make their way to the notice, of 
their new maſters: Thus did the people; whoni 
the barbarians had conquered; ſoon themſelves 
become barbarons; the purſuits of ſcience lan- 
guiſhed; and the powers of reaſon, for a time 
diſuſed, Teemed to have loſt their native energy. 

But as this diſpoſition of things, from the 
natural inſtability of man, could not long con- 
tinue, fo did ſcience ſoon revive; and the arts 
of peace were cultivated” Indeed; 5 even in the 
worſt moments, they were not utterly | extin- 
guilhed, as we know from the annals : of the 
times. But in ſpeaking of events, a general view 
only can be exhibited: I faid that ſcience ſoon 
revived , and with it the arts. In their revival 
they are but little ſuperior to the imperfection 
of their firft growth: languid, tardy, and element- 
ary. Even in the eleventh century , the Period 
1 have choſen; when the new kingdoms were 
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firmly eſtabliſhed, the view of ſociety is often 
uninviting, and ſometimes diſguſting from its bar- 
barous and unenlightened character. But perhaps 
too ſevere a prepoſſeſſion had engaged the judge- 
ment. When I conſider the enlarged minds and 
the virtuous endowments. of ſome men, who then 
lived, I am inclined to think it. The er Will 
ee 

About the fifteenth ors, * 2 = more 
elegant productions of antiquity began to be more 


generally read, to decry the monkiſh writers was 


deemed a proof of great diſcernment. Their 
Ianguage, indeed, was barbarous, compared with 


better models; but I would rather read a monkiſh 


compoſition , of which at leaſt the. ideas are ſome- 
times original, than the works of thoſe faſtidious 


critics. Affectedly imitative of Ciceronean elegance, 
| they are vapid and; diſguſting. But we. ourſelves 
have been led away by the puerile judgment of 
the men, I allude to. We do not ſufficiently 
refle that, in the dark ages, even the moſt culti- 


vated mind muſt have wanted language with which 
to clothe his ideas. Latin had long. ceaſed to be 
ſpoken, and the modern tongues of Europe were 


as yet barren and unexpreſlive. They wrote in 


Latin. What judgment, let me atk, would poſt- 
erity form of the claſſical elegance, at leaſt, even 
of theſe times, if modern authors were tied down 
to the uſe only of the dead languages? I know 
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not that the editor of Bellendenus, whom ſome 
admire, could promiſe to himſelf a never - fading 
wreath of glory. Vet for theſe four hundred years, 
have the ages which preceded them been princi- 
pally deſpiſed, becauſe the language of their 
authors was rude and unharmonious. 

Another circumſtance has contributed to ſtreng- 
then the unfavorable impreſſion. When the Re- 
formation began, in the ſixteenth century, it was 
thought neceſſary to juſtify the meaſure by every 
plauſible pretext. It was owing to the darkneſs in 
which the world had been involved, they faid , 
that error had ſo ſucceſsfully made its way, and 
had ſapped the foundations of religious truth. In 


all their writings the firſt reformers dwell on this 


idea. The more gloomy the repreſentation can 
be made, the more expedient becomes their work, 


and the greater ſucceſs would attend their en- 
deavours. Succeſs did attend them; and their 
ſucceſſors in the miniſtry have not been leſs ſedu- 


lous to keep alive the fame impreſſion on the 
minds of, the people. There was truth in the 


general view; but the deep coloring ſeemed 


ſometimes to ae its ſtrongeſt features. 
I mean not to write the apology of the dark 
ages; but I will take a ſhort ſurvey of the eleventh 


century, which may ſerve to introduce my reader 
to the period I have 9 in the following 


hiſtory. | 
e3 


Greek 


Schiſm. 


been cordial. There were always ſufficient ſub- 


ſometimes they faſted on Saturdays. Such charges 


however, Leo IX, was irritated ; and the intem- 
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Now was the Greek completely ſeyered m che 
Latin church, by the induſtry and bold perſever- 
ance of Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople. Photius „in the ninth century, had begun 
the ſchiſm, a man of talents and of vaſt learning, 
but ambitious in deſign, adulatory in addreſs, and 
intemperate in every project. Michael was difpo- 
ſed to accompliſh the work which his predeceſſor, 
whoſe memory he revered, had opened, and he 
had abilities for it. Long had the patriarchs of 
Conſtantinople arrogated to themſelves the ſplen- 
did title of univerſal biſhop, a pretenſion which the 
Roman pontiffs had ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed. The un- 
derſtanding between the two churches had ſeldom 


jecls to create jealouſies and animoſity. They now 
broke out with unuſual rancor. The eaſtern 
patriarch brought forward his charges againſt the 
Latin church. They were trivial, and could not 
Juſtify the diviſion he projected; but the effect an- 
{wered his moſt ſanguine hopes. His accuſations 
were, that the Latins in their ſacrifice uſed unlea- 
vened bread; that they ate of ſtrangled meats; 
that they = not ſing alleluia in Lent; and that 


hardly. merited a ſerious reply. The ' pope, 


perance of his conduct : which his. miniſters did 
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but aggravate „ gave an air of equity to meaſures 


which were aſſumed in levity and ambition. To 
overthrow moſt effectually the extravagant preten- 
ſions of Cerularius, Leo dares to produce his 
own: „Know, ” ſays he, © that my ſovereignty 
reaches to heaven, and extends over-all the king- 


« doms of the earth.” The Greek was not convinced; 


and from that moment the fatal ſchiſm was ſigned, 


Which no efforts have been fince able to repair. 


The wealth of the church had, through a long 
ſucceſſion of years, been increaſing, and with it 
the temporal power and influence of its miniſters. 


They were poſſeſſed of domains and principalities., 
The two juriſdictions, which in their own natures 
are eſſentially diſtin, became thus confounded, 


and the paſtor of the flock was the lord of the 
people. Rome, from the days of Conftantine , had 
grown rich and powerful. The piety of fome; the 
liberality of others, and the miſtaken zeal of more, 


had continually added to its poſſeſſions. But from, 
the moment it became cuſtomary for the pope to. 


crown the weſtern emperor, the prerogatives of 
his ſee aroſe to an immeaſurable magnitude. He 
that could give a diadem, it was ſaid, poſſeſſed a 


power above him who bowed His head to receive 


it. The princes themſelves, whoſe intereſt it often 
was, contributed by their ſubmiſſion to ſtrengthen 


* 
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the illuſion. It was, in this century, as will . 


ſeen 1 that the power Bf Rams Was in its Sen, 


be to view Europs i in its t Data , 
when general intereſt, in ſpite of political diſſen- 
ſions, is made a bond of union, the retroſpect 
into times when nations ſtood alone, is cold and 
unintereſting. I can therefore look to Rome, with 
real ſatisfaction, when with propriety it might be 


called the centre of civil union. It connected 
kingdoms, it ſwayed. their intereſts, it controuled - 


the abuſe of power, it received appeals from 
the : oppreſſed, it awed the vicious, it diſtri- 
buted juſtice, it Axengrheyed and gave rewards to 
virtue. 

The popes of this century (I mean as "Big as 
Gregory VII.) were not men of great abilities or of 
great virtues. I muſt except Leo IX. and Alex- 
ander II. The firſt of theſe had high endow- 


ments. Inceſſantly he labored to reform the 


vices of the church; he aſſembled councils, and 


he . oppoſed the e torrent of ſimony 


and incontinence. He travelled much, ſtriving 


every where to re-eſtabliſh diſcipline, and to 
correct abuſes. To the fervor of his zeal corre- 


ſponded the innocence of his own life. He was the 


father of the poor, and the refuge of the miſerable, 
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and he ſpent his days in penitence, Prayer, and 
good works. This was the fair fide of Leo, In his 
conduct towards the patriarch of Conſtantinople 


and his abettors, he was leſs mild, leſs forbearing, 


and leſs prudent. But when a party of Norman 
marauders had entered Italy, and plundered his 
territories, the pontiff would not brook the daring 


| infult. He collected an army, and marched at their 
head. In a pitched battle his forces were defeated, 


and himſelf was taken priſoner. 'the conquerors 
treated the venerable eaptive with the greateſt 
reſpect ; but they dgtained him. He died in 
their hands. — The courtly annaliſt , Baro- 
nius, is offended that this action of Tow ſhould 
have been cenſured as contrary to chriſtian meek- 
neſs, and he . it by the allegory of the 
two ſwords. 

It is remarkable that Leo, in his letter to Cerularius, 
which I mentioned, reproaches the Greeks with 
having raiſed a woman to the patriarchate of 


Conſtantinople. This he would not have done, had 
the adventures of pope Joan been then known. 


Modern ſagacity, however, has diſcovered that the 
event happened in the ninth century, near two 
hundred years before Leo. 

Benedict VIII. had alſo exhibited a ſpirit, equally 
martial and magnanimous. The Saracens landed 


Baron. Annal. ad an. 105 3. 
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in Tuſcany, and puſhing on their conqueſts, 
threatened the gates of Rome. The pontiff aſſem- 
bled his hiſhops and the champions of the church, 
when it was reſolved inſtantly to attack the enemy. 
The pope marched. At the ſame time a fleet was 
ordered to be out at ſex to intercept their retreat. 
The infidels were routed , and not a man is 
Taid to have eſcaped the Wa The prince of 
the Saracens, whom this overthrow of his people 
had exaſperated, and whoſe queen had loft her 
Head by the pontiff's order, ſent to Benedict 
2 ſack full of cheſnuts, fignifying by his meſ- 
Jenger, that, the next ſpring, he would land 
as many ſoldiers, on the ſhores of Italy. Take,” 
ſaid the pope, this purſe of millet back to 
« your maſter; it will tell him the number of 
c my Drove men who ſhall meet him at his 
* landing“. 

My motive in relating theſe anecdotes is to 
ſhow, what was the ſpirit of the age; and to 
ſuggeſt the reflection, that, even virtuous charac- 
ters are ſometimes compoſed of very extraor- 
dinary materials. | 

As the tiara was become. an object of more 
ambition, than the imperial crown, it was often 
ſought for by men, whom the luſt of power 
only inſtigated to mount the ſacred chair. 
Factions were formed to ſupport the candidates. 
Thus, in 1033, was elected Benedict IX, a youth 
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of twelve years, who diſgraced the holy office by 
a life of infamy *. — Without the miraculous 
intervention of providence the evil was inevitable. 
Good men lamented it; but they ſeemed not 
ſufficiently to know what the means were which 
could alone prevent 'its repetition. They- ſhould 
have diveſted the holy ſee of that power and 
external pageantry, which were its irreſiſtible 
allurements. In the brighteſt ages of the church, 
the popes of Rome were the paſtors only of the 
people. The days are returning to us. 

I find, at this time, in the church of Europe, 
many learned and virtuous biſhops. While war, 
with its concomitant evils, diſturbed the peace of 
ſociety, to their courts retired the ſtudious and 
gentle-minded, and they found protection in them, 
They cultivated the ſciences, imperfect as they 
were, and they tutored the youth to virtue. Their 
piety, though not always enlightened , was ſincere, 
and to the duties of religion they dedicated their 

lives. From the nature of the feudal compact, 

which now prevailed, the biſhops were bound to 

martial ſervice. Many ſerved in perſon; ſuch was 
the character of the age: while others were ſatisfied 
ö to ſend their contingent of men and horſes, at the 
" ſummons of their lord. A biſhop, accoutred for 
| the field, and marching at the head of his vaſſals, 
was no uncommon fight. The frowning helmet, 
he e became him better, than the gairiſh 
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mitre. | Fatal to the ſpirit of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 
was this prepoſterous arrangement. 


Many new convents were now formed, and 


_ diſcipline was reſtored to others. They alſo 


became aſylums to ſcience and to virtue. The 
piety and fervent zeal of the firſt ages ſeemed to 
revive. The effect was generally felt, and the 
profligacy of the times was powerfully counter- 
aCted*. I wiſh the reader to be ſenſible that to 
many objects there is a fair and a foul fide. If I 
dwell with moſt pleaſure on the firſt, is my taſte 


reprehenſible? But to this taſte, I would not _ 


fice the ſmalleſt element of truth. 


In the political world there is much to ſurvey, 
could my limits allow it. Henry, the Second of the 
name, was Emperor in Germany. The hiſtorians of 


the age are laviſh in his praiſes; for never had the 
church a better friend. He was a father alſo to his 


people, and his patriotiſm and martial proweſs were 
as celebrated as his piety. His devofion to the holy 


ſee was unbounded. With Cunegundis, his queen, 
he went to Rome, where from the hand of Benedict 
VIII. they received the imperial crown. Baronius 
remarks that, no one was then called Emperor, 


who had not ſubmitted to this ceremony. It was 
thus performed. Henry, ſurrounded by twelve 


Roman ſenators, of whom ſix were ſhaved, and 


Fleury, diſc. 3. * Ibid. 
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fix wore long 3 „with ſtaves in their hands, 

proceeded to the church of St. Peter. Citiegundis 
was by his fide. The pope waited in the porch: 
He here aſked the king, if he would ever defend 
the Roman ſee, and bear true allegiance to him- 
ſelf and ſucceſſors. Henry bowed aſſent. They 
were then introdaced; both were anointed, and 
both received a crown from the hand of the pon- 
tiff, The ſame day they ſupped with Benedict in 
the Lateran palace”, — Henry then, by an ample 
diploma, confirmed to the Roman ſee all its anci- 
ent privileges, and the donations which his prede- 
ceſſors had made of the eee of Rome ang 
the. exarchate of Ravenna. 

The weſtern empire, which nad Fas n 
ed in Auguſtulus, was reſtored in the ninth century, 
in the perſon of Charlemagne, king of France, 
who extended his conqueſts into part of Spain, 
and into Italy, and Flanders, and Germany, and 
part of Hungary. The imperial crown continued 
in the different branches of his family. But as the 
emperors, to indulge their favorites „or compelled 
by circumſtances, had erected many petty ſovereigns 
in their ſtates, theſe grew powerful; and on the 
death of Lewis IV. in 912, they declared that 
the imperial dignity had devolved on the Germanie 
body, Conrad, duke of Franconia, was therefore 
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elected emperor; to whom ſucceeded Henry I. 
duke of Saxony , the anceſtor of the Henry, I 
Have mentioned. His fucceſſor was Conrad II. | 
St. Stephen, the firſt king of Hungary, and its 

apoſtle; ; is another prince, with whoſe praiſes the 
hiſtories of the age reſound. And, as far as we can 
Judge, he was deſerving of them. Early in his 

reign, when he was but duke of Hungary, he ſent 


| an ambaſſador to Rome to Procure from his 


holineſs the confirmation of the pious foundations 
he had made; and of the biſhoprics he had erected; 
and, at the ſame time, to requeſt that he would 
Eonfer on him the title of king. The pope approv- 
ed of all his meaſures, and preſented him with 
2 rich crown, which had been deſigned for the 
brows of Miceſlas ; duke of Poland: The motives 


for this preference were cogent. Stephen, by his 
ambaſſador, had fubmired 955 4158570 to the 


proteftion of the holy ſee * 
Having converted his Peers to chriſtianity . and 


Eivilized their barbarous manners, his next care 


Was to make them happy. He eſtabliſhed an 
excellent code, which; at this day, is the baſis of 


the laws of Hungary, and he attended to their 


execution. He was. a faint and à legiſlator. He 
Was alſo a warrior; and the ſucceſs of his arms 
correſponded with the equity of his cauſe: Under 
him Hungary became a great and flouriſhing 
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nation, and his memory is ſtill held in the 
warmeſt veneration, by that brave * e 
dent people. > : 

In France reigned Robert; and FW hi Henry 
L his ſon. Robert was an amiable, a beneficent, 
a pious, and a learned prince. He had married 
Birtha, his couſin, which drew on him the fevereſt 
cenſures of the church. While under the ſentence 
of excommunication , two ſervants only were per- 
mitted to approach his perſon; and as every thing 
which he touched was polluted, they were careful 
to burn, or to paſs through a flame, the cups and 
diſhes which were uſed at his table. To this the 
king ſubmitted; but he would not ſurrender his 
wife. In the mean time, Birtha was delivered of 
a child, with the head and neck of a gooſe, ſays 
a contemporary writer. Robert relinquiſhed her, 
and married Conſtance of Arles, a turbulent and 
headſtrong woman. 18-76 

From an interview berwses himſelf RES the 
Emperor Henry, we may collect the diſintereſted 
and pious ſpirit of the age. They met on the 
banks of the Moſelle. After the bufineſs of the 
congreſs had been amicably adjuſted, Robert pre- 
ſented his imperial friend with a hundred horſes 
richly caparifoned , each carrying à /complere 
ſuit of armour and a ne TOS mann 
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But from among other magnificent gifts, which 


lay before him, he choſe a book of the goſpels, 


highly ornamented, and a caſket containing the 


tooth of St. Vincent. Robert, the next day, 


ſhowed an equal diſintereſtedneſs. From a 


hundred weight of pure gold he took only a pair 
of ear-rings, which were then worn by men, or 
as ſome tranſlate it, two veſſels for his table. 
He is ſaid to have been the firſt king of F rance 


who touched for the evil. 


In the reign of the next prince, an ert warri- 


or and a prudent ſtateſman, we read of little elſe 
but diſſenſions and battles. Then began the vio- 


lent conteſts between the crown and the dukedom 


of Normandy. Robert, the ſecond of the name, 


with a holy enthuſiaſm, departing for Jeruſalem , 


left his dominions to his natural ſon, William, a 


youth of nine years. The little hero was. oppoſed 


by his own vaſſals, and the king, with many 
powerful princes, ſoon combined againſt him. He 
triumphed over them, learning in the field and 
in the cabinet, the maxims of policy and the ener- 


gy. of action, which in a few years would exalt 


him to the Engliſh throne. 


Of England, during this period, the hiſtory. i is 


well known. It compriſes the reign of Ethelred 3 
with the melancholy recital of the Daniſh incurſi- 
ons, and the final ſubmiſſion of the country to 


„ Glaber, apud Baron. 
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the invaders: Then teigtied Canute; à great and 
wiſe monarch; and Harold and Hardlicanute, his 
ſons, for nothing commendable; but for" agility 
_ and ſtrength of body: In Edward, the confeſſor, 
who ſacceeded,” we again find à prince, whom 
hiſtorians have praiſed without meaſure. '' He Was 
humane, juſt, and pious, and his people loved 
him; but he wanted vigor and capacity, The 

proſperity of his reign owed leſs to his abilities, 
than to the conjunctures of the times. His want 
of children proved fatal to the Saxon line 
At what other time, in the annals of Europe: 
ſhall we find ſuch a knot: of kings as theſe . But 
While they were laboring to extend juſtice ,' or 
to humanize their people, or to propagate, What 
they conceved to be, the beſt maxims of religien 
and truth, 4 new: kingdom was forming on the 
Italian ſhore. Tancred, a noble Norman, lord of 
Hanteville, with his twelve ſons; and à gallant» 
army of adventurers, left their country, in 1008, and 
landing in Apulia, ſoon expelled the Saracens; and 

the Greeks their confederates. Succefs | attended 
their fature operations, though eruelty and injuſtice 

too often marked their progreſs.” From this time 
the Normans became dukes of Calabria, and counts 
and dukes of Apulia. Robert Guiſcard, the boldeſt 
Norman of them all, augmented his power by 
the conqueſt” of Sicily, Naples, and all the lands 
which lie between that city and the a of 
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Rome: Roger „his ſon, Was et by the Pope, 


king oß both the Sicilles f 
Robert Guiſcard had given his debe, 3 5 
in marriage to Conſtantine ; ſon of Michael Ducas, 
emperer, of Conſtantinople-. Michael being de- 
throned by Nicephorus, his ſon and daughter Were 
caſt into ꝓriſon. The inſult rouſed the Norman 
herd, ang he marched towards the eaſt at the head 
of fiftaen thouſand men. In the mean time, Alexius 
Gommenis had uſurped the imperial throne. Gui. 
card continued his march, when in Albania he 


Was met by Alexius. The imperial army was a 


hundrediand fifty thouſand. ſtrong. Robert viewed: 


the mighty hoſt, and prepared for hattle. On his 


knees he ſpent. two. watches of the night with his 
army, and with the riſing ſun, attacked the enemy: 
They were routed, and fled in confuſion. Succeſs: 
attended. his other operations, and he fixed his 
eye on the throne of Conſtantinople. But diſtur- 
bances in the weſt called him away te ſupport his 
_ $6) — VII. n *. . of was: 
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complicated and too romantic, to afford matter 
far ſerious diſcuſſion- The authors are many, but 
their violent attachment to the Spaniſh cauſe, and 
their hatred to the Moors, had rendered them 
blind to * truth. Yet, ann from 
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religion, we well know on which fide lay ſcience. . 
and the arts which can ennoble and embellim 


human nature. 


As to the writers of the age, in general, 1 kiiow Learning and 
not what to ſay. Their compoſitions; as far as manners. 
may be concluded from extracts, are not always 
inelegant; nor are they void of accuracy, in 


hiſtorical narration. Their commentaries on ferip- 
ture, and their controverſial writings, only that 
they point out the religious tenets of the time, 
have little merit, to us at leaſt, who can recur 
to better models. But it is the credulity of their 
beſt writers, ever dwelling on miracles and legen- 
dary tales, which gives ſurpriſe. On other occa- 
fions they ſeem to have been men, not void of 
judgment and perſpicuous ſenſe. It is a problem 
not eaſy to be ſolved. Could we tranſport outſelves 
back to their times, and ſeize the aſſociation of 


ideas which had occupied their minds, we might 


diſcover how they faw and reaſoned. It was tlie 
natural effect of cireumſtances, which then no 
ſuperior fenſe or better organization could have 


ſurmounted. Man is a part of the general ſyſtem 


which time rolls on, and is ſubject to its laws. 
They were as wiſe as they could be; and if we are 
wiſer, it is, becauſe a new order of things has riſen 
to our view. The time will arrive, when this age 
alſo may be denominated dark; and who knows, 
but they may ſay , we were credulous 2 Our 
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anceſtors, I doubt not, thought themſelves as little 
under the influence of prejudice and idle fancy, as 
we may deem ourſelves; and to ſpeak equitably, 
agrecably to the idea I ſuggeſted, can it be ſaid, 
that they were deceived? | | 

The ordeal- trials : by boiling water a or et 
iron, were now in great uſe. In vain had councils 
by their canons, and papes by their decrees, 
attempted to ſuppreſs them. The ſuperſtitious 
obſtinacy of the age could not be controuled, Vet 
if we can at all rely gn accounts, which come 
down to us with all the air of authenticity, it 
muſt be owned that the event of theſe trials was 
ſometimes truly, wonderful. In 1067, were great 
diſſenſions in Florence between the biſhop and the 
people. They accuſed him of having obtained 
their ſee by ſimoniacal practices. The monks of 
a neighbouring conyent ſupported the accuſation. 
| The biſhop denied the charge. In this ſtate of 
indecifon, which no, ordinary proceſs, could then 
terminate , the. monks offered to verify their 
accuſation by the trial of fire. The bold .challenge 
was applauded by. the people, and they aſſembled 
raund the convent. Iwo piles of wood were 
raiſed, ten feet long, five feet wide, and four feet 
high. A ſpace of ſix feet ſeparated the piles, 
which was alſo covered with combuſtible materials. 
A young. monk , named Peter, came forward. 
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He had been choſen. for the awful ceremony, and | 


he was habited in his prieſtly veſtments. By order 
of his abbot he then advanced to the altar, and 
| began the ſervice of the day. The people, ſilent 
and in dread expectation, waited. round the altar. 
Towards the cloſe of the ſacrifice, four monks 
came down to ſet fire to the piles. They carried 
in their hands twelve lighted torches. In an inſtant 
the piles were in a blaze. Peter, having finiſhed 


the ſervice, advanced towards the fires, bearing 


a croſs in his hand, and ſinging with the choir 
as he advanced. Silence being made, the conditions 
of the trial were read to the people.. They applaud- 
ed with loud acclamations , and called on dene 
to ſupport its own cauſe. 

By this time the piles were nearly reduced to 
faking embers ; when Peter, ſtanding at a ſmall 
diſtance, pronounced, with a firm voice, the follow- 
ing prayer: © Lord Jeſus,” ſaid he, © if Peter 
4 of Pavia has uſurped by ſimony the ſee of 
Florence, ſuccour me, I beſeech thee, in this 
C tremendous trial, and fave me from this fire , 
«as thou didſt preſerve the three children in the 
* burning furnace. So ſaying he embraced his 
brethren; and the people were aſked, how long 
they choſe, he ſhould remain in the fire? Let him 
but paſs ſlowly through it, ſaid they.—He fixed 
his eyes on the croſs, and with a gay countenance 
ſlowly entered the burning paſlage. His feet 
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| were bare, For a time he was inviſible in the 


ſmoke; but he ſoon appeared, on the other ſide, 
fafe and uninjured. The flame ſeemed gently to 


move his hair, and his linen garments floated 


lightly on the current: but not even the hairs on 
his legs were ſinged. The people crowded round 
him; fell at his feet, and called him their deliverer 
and the friend of heaven . — The biſhop confeſſed 
his ouilt and was depoſed. | | 
The account is abridged from the letter which 
the clergy and people of Florence wrote to the 
pope on the occaſion; and its truth is atteſted by 


the hiſtorians of the age. Peter was afterwards 


made a eardinal and biſhop of Albano. He _— 


ed the name of igneus. 
I could mention many fimilar events, ahi none 


| fo ſplendid as this. Our philoſophers, verſed in 


the chymiſtry of nature, will account for the 
Phenomenon. To me it ſeems, that heaven, 
propitious to the good intentions and ſimplicity 
of the age, might ſometimes perhaps thus viſtbly 
announce itſelf, to excite a juſt horror of crimes, 
which by their frequency had ceaſed to be 
regarded. I cannot, at leaft, ſubſcribe to that 
faſtidions criticiſm, which rejects every fact as 
fabulous, that does not ſquare with the meaſure 
of modern maxims and theories. 
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The virtues of the eleventh century were valor 
and devotion, ( if the former can pretend to the 
name, ) and its vices were | cruelty, ſuperſtition, a 
intemperance: The tranfition from one to: the 
other is eaſy, and. the alliance matufal. Valor; 


where education does not check its exuberance; 


runs out to ferocity; and devation , unallayed by 
teaſon, is the parent of ſuperſtition.- Intemperance 
muſt be found, where; in a ſociety not reſtrained 


by the rules of decorum, the groſſer paſſions have 


the firſt claim to indulgence. But where valor 
is, there will be a certain dignity of character, 
fupported by generoſity, by honor, and a con- 
tempt of what is baſe and mercenary. When 
devotion mixes with valor, it caufes an enthu- 
fiaſm, which no dangers or difficulties can inti- 


midate. 


In many characters of the age I find theſe vir- 
tnes, and near them might all the vices be likewiſe 
found: they grew naturally from the ſoil. But the 


reader has ſeen men, in whom was virtue unſullied 


by any vice. On the throne he ſaw juſt and vir- 


tuous monarchs; in the field brave and generous 


warriors; in the church zealons and charitable 
biſhops; and in the common walks of life there 


were men, emulous to copy the virtues they 
admired in their ſuperiors. 


From the above ſketch, the manners of the 


people may be eaſily traced. Their valor would 
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be brutality, „ and cheir devotion would be * 
perſtition. It is the natural gradation. In thoſs 
two features is pottrayed the ſtrong outline of the 
dleverith century. — I faid; I did not mean to 
apologize for its faults, or to blazon its virtues. 
There is a temperate and tranquil medium 
through which objects are ſeen in their true pro- 
portions. Through that medium I ſtrove to 
direct my ſight; and if I have ſucceeded, I have 
1 a proper nol to * folowitg 
* 2 . 925 
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Abeillard's birth and education. He travels and comes 


10 Paris — State of learning — He fludies under 
Champeauz , and' quarrels — Teaches at Melun and 


Corbeil — Subjedts in debate — He falls ſich, and re- 


tires — Returns to Paris — Contends with de Cham= 


peauæ and triumphs — Goes again into. firitany, — — 


Reſoloes io ſtudy theology — Gregory VII. pope — 


| Srate of France — . State of England — The 
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43 ei lord, goes to Laon and fudies 8 8 
Neturns to Paris and teaches. — Heloiſa — Abeillard 


becomes her maſter — She eſcapes with him into 
Britany — He offers to marry her — They are mar- 
ried — He conveys her to Argenteuil — Fulbert's. 
revenge — Paſcal IT. pope — France and England 
Religious orders — Cluni — The Chartreuſe — 
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i4 c © Diſtreſs 'of Abeillard — | Hells hears the news — 
=. Hard fate of Fuubert — Abeiliard propoſes to 
Heloiſa to quit the world — She is profeſſed a nun— 
Abeillard becomes a monk at St. Denys — He re- 
+ fumes his leflures — Is cited before the council of 
Soifſons — Ts confined at St. Medard — Returns to 
F. eh — Lſcapes in the night. — Neęflections. 
PAGE 133 —1 91 
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The « count. of Champagne ROT Send The 

: oty of Stephen de Garlande — Abeillard retires 
"imo the foreſt of Nogent He is viſited in the 
foreſt, and again begins to teach — He builds the 

_ Paraclet — Norbert of Premonire — Bernard of 

* Clairvaur — Miractes — Abeillard is choſen abbot 

© of Sr.” Gi das Argenteuil taken from the nuns — 2 

Heloiſa goes to Paruciet — Abaillurd is again cenſu - 

red — He fizes at St. Gildas, and is perſecuted by 4 

his monks. | FAG 195 r 
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been 


Prrzn ABEILLARD RP born in the vil 
lage of Palais, four leagues from Nantes, in Lit- 
tle Britany, towards the cloſe of the eleventh century, 
in the year 1079 . His father's name was Berenger, 


" Viſt. Calam. 
Vor. I. B 


a gentleman of noble deſcent , and Abeil lardis 


BOOK 
I. 


His birth and 
education, 


2 HISTORY OF THE LIVES OF 
8 O O RE thought to have been the eldeſt of many children. 
1. Berenger, before he entered the army, had been 
early inſtructed in the elements of ſuch learning 
as the age had to ſupply, and he ever after retain- 
ed a fondneſs for letters: he was careful there- 
fore that, in the education of his children, whilſt 
their bodies were formed to arms, the more ex- 
cellent culture of their minds Wald not be neg- 
lected. The church or arms were then the only 
faſhionable profeſſions of gentlemen, and, with 
the addition of the law, the ſame continues to be 
the taſte of all Polite nations to the preſent day. 
Abeillard came into the world with the happieſt 
diſpoſitions: his mind, gentle as the air of Britany, 
and fertile as its ſoil, was open to all the impreſ- 1 
ſions of literary diſcipline. So he ſpeaks of him- 1 
ſelf . — Fable relates (for there was a time when 5 
che birth of every great man was attended by 
ſome marvellous circumſtance) that his mother 
had ſure forebodings of his future eloquence, 
and therefore from the bee, called him Abeillard: | 
the ſaw honey falling from his lips. — Being his 
- - » - father's favorite, his education was more ſedu- 
louſly guarded; = very ſoon ſuch faſt hold had 
che love of letters taken of his mind, that they 
became the ruling paſſion of his life. Deſtined to 
arms, he loſt all reliſh for the purſuits of that 


> Hiſt. Calam. Vie d'Abeil. 
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brilliant and ſeductive profeſſion, and he reſigned BOOK 


his inheritance, with all the rights of primoge- 


niture, to his younger brothers. At the feet 


& of Minerva, fays he, I ſacrificed all the mi- 


« litary pomp which blazes round the car of the 
God of War .“ | | 


But what were the charms, which, at that 
gloomy period of fallen ſcience, could have 
power to captivate the ardent mind of Abeillard ? 
To judge from his writings, he was not unac- 
quainted with the beſt authors of the pureſt age 
of Roman literature; them, under his father's eye, 
he had probably made his favorite purſuit; and 


theſe ſtudies, as they had ornamented his mind, 
ſo had they prepared him to enter on .a new 
career, in which alone, at that time, the aſpiring 
ambition of youth could meet an object ample 


enough to ſatisfy its deſires. 


Philoſophy , or more properly that branch of 
it, which is termed logic „ Or the art of diſputa- 


tion, was then riſing into renown; and that our 


young ſcholar might have every advantage, which 


could be given him, of being thoroughly initiated 


into its various arts, he was put under the tuition 
of Roſcelin, the acuteſt logician of the age. 
Roſcelin, leſs ſkilled in theology, than in the 


ſubtilties of his art, brought himſelf, ä years 


* Hiſt, Calam. " Pref. Apologet. 
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BOOK after, into great trouble, on account of the very 


1. 


ſingular notions he had introduced into the myſte- 
rious doctrine of the Trinity. He was a Tritheiſt. 
For this he was condemned in the council of 


Compiegne , 1092 


Under fo able a maſter, Abeillard , it is not to be 


doubted, made a rapid advance: the ſtudy was 
well adapted to his genius: acute and penetrating, 


he would eagerly devote himſelf to inquiries, 
which opened to his view an extenſive ſcene, that 
ſeemed to call all the powers of his ſoul into action, 
and where he could promiſe to himſelf at once the 


diſplay of abilities, and the glory of conqueſt. The 


victories of the ſchools had then their charms, as 
ſoothing perhaps to vanity as were thoſe of the field, 


and ſurely they were more innocent. The laurels, 


indeed, which wreathed the brows of the literary 


+ Champion, were not, in the eye of the multitude, 
ſo awfully dignified, but they drew very general 
admiration, nor were they ſullied with a ſingle 


drop of human blood. 
Having thus provided for the future reputation 


of his ſon, in a manner which ſeemed to enſure 


His ſucceſs, Berenger withdrew from the noiſy 
ſcene of arms, to the retirement of a convent. — 
The cloiſter was then the uſual retreat of men, 


whom either diſappointment had diſguſted of the 


* Fleyur, vol. xiii. - 


be left to itſelf; it will take its own bent , and 
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world, or indolence rendered unfit for its active BO O K 


purſuits. It was likewiſe an afylum, to which re- 


ligion or the gentle voice of humanity called many, 


who looked with horror on the enormities of a 
barbarous and warlike age. Kings were ſeen to 
reſign their crowns for the monkiſh cowl, and the 
walls of the convents thronged with inhabitants 
of all ages, and of every ſex and condition. Ab- 
uſes and great crimes were the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of this promiſcuous aſſemblage of men: 
but , at the times I am deſcribing, the worſt 


exceſſes of the cloiſtered life were but puny evils 
| , when compared with the rapines, the murders, 
the extortions, which, with impunity, were 


practiſed on the great theatre of the world. 


I. 


From his cell, Berenger thought to view, in g. travels, 


undiſturbed repoſe, the ſplendid career of his ſon ud comes to 


Abeillard; nor were his expectations fruſtrated. 
The young man had hardly reached his fixteenth 
year, but he felt himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to rely 
on his own exertions, and he quitted his maſters, 


| whoſe inſtructions, as he had little more to learn 


from them, could only retard the expanſion of 
his mind. — When, by proper diſcipline, the 
youthful character has been ſometime habituated 
to the forms of order and of claſſe rule, it ſhould 
proſper beſt. 
vie d'Abeil. 
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Britany could no longer ſatisfy his wiſhes; he 


withdrew therefore from his native country, and 
with an ardor, which ſhowed the great deſire he 
had of improvement, he rapidly ran over the 
neighbouring provinces, in queſt of ſcience *. — In 
this, he propoſed to himſelf the example of thoſe 
ancient philoſophers, whoſe lives he had reads 
and whom he thought it glorious to imitate. Over 
their minds the love of wiſdom held an unbound- 


ed control. I emulated, ” fays he, the 


fame of the peripatetic ſchool, and in whatever 
« quarter, I was told, the ſtudy of philoſophy 
«< was purſued , thither I went, that no ſources 
de of ſcience might be hidden from me. — But 
when the provincial ſchools had nothing more to 
give, Abeillard turned his eyes to Paris; where 
he arrived about the laſt year of the eleventh 
century, and in the twentieth year of his age. 
The ſchools of Paris, for more than a century, 
had been riſing to a great reputation, and they 
were now become the general mart of ſcience, to 


which reſorted ſcholars from all the kingdoms of 


Europe. The circumſtance of its being the 
principal 8 of the French monarchs contri- 
buted not a little to give it celebrity, and to 


draw to it the ableſt maſters. — Since the revival 


of knowledge in the weſtern empire, under the 
auſpicious eye of Charlemagne , in the eighth 


* Hiſt. Cal, lb. Fleury, Dupin, &. 
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oeeentury, the greateſt monarch perhaps that ever BOOK 
* ſwayed the ſceptre, and whom the warrior, the I. 
man of letters, and the chriſtian might call his 
friend, the French nation had taken the lead in 
the progreſs of the arts of literature. Yet when 
compared with the rapid deſcent, [by which the 
human mind, from the height of ſcience and 
poliſhed life, is hurried into 1gnorance and barba- 
riſm, how ſlow and almoſt imperceptible is the 
return it makes even to the firſt dawnings of the 
new day, which, in the revolutions of ſtates and 
> Kingdoms, is ſometimes deſtined to riſe upon us? 
> Alcuin, the luminary of a dark age, whom Bris 

'” tain gave to Charlemagne.to be his inſtructer and 
his guide, had traced out the lines, by which, 
be thought, ſcience might be the ſooneſt reſtored. 
Theſe rules had been carefully purſued , and 
though they had - led to no ſplendid improvements, 
yet the fault lay not ſo much in the method, as 
in the tardy conſtitution of the human mind. He 
had recommended to begin by orthography ( a 
neceſſary preliminary , undoubtedly, when even 
the Emperor himſelf was unable to write his own 
name;) to this was to ſucceed the ſtudy of gram- 
mar, of rhetoric, and laſtly of philoſophy , in its 
three branches, of logic, morals, and nature: but 
logio or r what I have already more properly cal - 
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BOO Kk led, the art of diſputation , was the only por- 


L 


tion of that divine ſcience, which was thought 
W bag 00 Ang the attention of literary am- 


bition * 
The — of grammar, which, in every coun- 


try, ſhould be primarily applied to its native 


tongue, were then ſolely directed to the ſtudy of 


the Latin language; though Latin had ceaſed to 


be ſpaken, and all the infant tongues of Europe 
were in a ſtate of the loweſt barbariſm. Nor yet was 
this privileged tongue itſelf raiſed to any degree of 
claſſical perfection. So true is it, that the arts 


and ſciences, in their moſt minute ramifications, 
| Keep an exact pace with the ebbs and flows of 
human nature. — Rhetoric they alſo ſtudied; 


but it was a rhetorie which tavght them to depart 
from the noble ſimplicity of truth, and in its 


ſtead to ſubſtitute an affected jargon of language, 


and a whimſical difplay of metaphorical figures. 
The writings of Alcuin himſelf atteſt the juſtneſs 
of theſe obſervations. — Nor was their famous 


logie, which attracted the attention of the admiring 


world, ajot more valuable. It was no longer, what 
it had been , under its firſt maſters, in the ſchools 
of Greece, the art of accurate reaſoning , whereby 


truth "WAY diſcovered, and its bounds enlarged, by 
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an eaſy proceſs, an error was detected; but now w it BOOE 
conſiſted in the mere exerciſe of diſputation, in 1, 
the ſubtle arrangement of unmeaning terms, which 
clouded reaſon, and enveloped truth. 1 and 
not inſtruction was the object of the maſters; and 
he was the greateſt adept who, by captious 
| quibbles, could diſtreſs his adverſary the moſt *?. 

As the mind was thus bewildered in a maze of 
I r, ſo was the real ſcience of man and of 
nature utterly neglected. They knew nothing of 


the mechanical powers of the world, and every 


2 uncommon appearance was conſidered as a cer- 


tain preſage of extraordinary events: they aſcribed 


them to myſtic or to moral cauſes. — Their ethics 


nan out into idle ſpeculations, into definitions and 
= diviſions of vice and virtue, whilſt practical docu- 
4 i ments and the high duties of life were little regarded. 
— The important buſineſs of criticiſm, to which 
modern times are indebted for all they poſſeſs, in 


the line of ſcientific improvement, was equally 


unknown as the ways of nature. Fables they re- 
= 4 ceived as genuine facts, and the more extraordina- 
ry an event was, the _ greater was its claim to 


EF credibility *?, | 

But ſchools were opened, and md e were 
| alſo founded, wherein inſtruction was gratuitouſly 
| diſtributed, and the crowds of ſcholars, Who 


Fleury, Dupin, &. Fleury, diſc. 3, 
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He ſtudies 
under Cham. 


peaux and 
quarrels, 
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attended, were numerous beyond belief. It ſeemed 


as if the mind of man, tired out in the. horrid 
ſcenes of bloodſhed, which had ſo long diſgra- 
ced the annals of Europe, were returning to juſt- 
er notions, and that a new order of things were 
preparing to riſe. And fo it was; but the great 


event was as yet diſtant, in the way to which lay 
a long and dreary chaſm of more than four Rk ” 


dred years. 

Paris, I have ſaid, was the great centre of all 
the knowledge which the eleventh century could 
boaſt of, and to this theatre I had conducted my 


young philoſopher. His heart, doubtleſs beat 


with quicker pulſations, when he entered thoſe 
walls, which were ſoon to atteſt his triumphs, 


and which had "ny been the PO of his * 


wiſhes. 


Among the maſters , whoſe reputation was great 


in the ſchools, William de Champeaux was the 
moſt eminent. Contemporary writers ſpeak high- 
ly of his abilities and of his virtues, and he was 
deeply verſed, they tell us, and well exerciſed 
in all the arts of the dialectic diſcipline **. As 
with painful emulation he had riſen to the higheſt 
honors in his profeſſion, ſo was he jealous of 
the fame he had acquired, and feared the moſt 
diſtant rival. The leſſons of this man Abeillard 
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*Z frequented, and he was much pleaſed with the 3 0 0 
choice he had made. His fluency of language and . 
the acuteneſs of his reaſoning, ſeemed to throw 
new charms over his favorite art. In animation 
9 of ſpirit, he ſoon began to ſkirmiſh with the fore- 
q - moſt of the ſcholars, and ſometimes he dared to 


E Inis 76:0 and augured to himſelf a freſh increaſe 
RH of fame from the exertion of abilities, which, he 
; E flattered himſelf, he ſhould ſoon be able to draw 
cout in the ſupport of his own opinions. 

In theſe diſpoſitions of mutual benevolence, 
: from which the youthful mind of Abeillard pictu- 
red to itſelf ſcenes of future happineſs, a com- 
£7 merce of friendſhip began, and he was taken to 
board into the houſe of his maſter. From this cir- 
| bs = cumſtance, as he had more frequent opportuni- 
6 ties of improvement, ſo might he ſoon learn that 
3 de Champeaux was not a hero at all times; and 
5 1 me blaze of glory which had ſeemed to 3 
] F him among the plaudits of his ſcholars, inſenfibly 


d 3 

\s = vaniſhed when viewed with a familiar eye. He. Ls. 
Nt Yee to ſuſpect that this wide-ſpreading tree was f 
of . rather loaded with leaves than fruit. — 

oF KB ſtripling now walked with a bolder ſtep into 

rd e ſchools: he dared publicly to contend with 


Hiſt. Calam. 
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Champeaux ; he attacked, in ſerious language 
ſome even of his moſt favored opinions; he re- 
peated theſe attacks daily with more petulance ; and 
ſometimes, ſays he, I ſeemed to feel a ſuperiority 
in argument. — The eye of the philoſopher 
looked benevolence no longer; confuſed, angry, 
mortified, he left his ſeat; and Abeillard was 
ſoon obliged to PEO bin ef with another eſtab- 
liſhment. 

Nor was it de Champeaux alone who felt this 
calling humiliation: many of the firſt ſtudents, at 
once envious of the growing fame of the young 
Briton , and ſtung by the flippancy of his 


retorts, under the diſguiſe of ſupporting their maſ- 


ter, thus wantonly attacked, were loud in their 
indignation, But the general applauſe of the 
public went with him ; for he was young, hand- 


47 


ſome, witty, and agreeable *. 


The ſchools, as we know from the hiſtories of 


the : age, were not only filled with ſtudents, as at 
preſent; but men in years, perſons of diſtinction : 
fathers of families, and miniſters of ſtate, after the 
toils of the day were over, crowded to them as to a 
theatre of amuſement. There was novelty in the 


' feene, and Latin, the language of the diſputants, 


was very generally underſtood. The tournaments 


10 Hiſt. Calam. ” Pref. Apologet, 
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and other martial exerciſes, which, ſoon after 
prevailed in Europe , were to the body, what theſe 
controverſies had been to the mind. The gauntlet 


of defiance was here alſo thrown down, and bold 
or preſumptuous was the man, who dared to 
take 1t up. 

Abeillard , now confident from ſucceſs, and Shs. 
ed by the applauſe of his admirers, weighed his 
own powers, and thought them equal to any 


Þ attempt, He was twenty-rwo years old; an age 
when the human mind, in the ſpringtide of paf- 
= fion, views the labors of Hercules, as the eaſy 
* "buſineſs of a morning's amuſement. © I was 


* young indeed, ſays he, but confident of myſelf, 
* my ambition had no bounds: I aſpired to the 
* dignity of a profeſſor, and only waited till I 
could fix on a proper place to open mw 
lectures. 


BOOK 


The court often reſided at Melun, then a con- Teaches at 
Melun and 


Corbeil, 


fiderable town on the Seine, ten leagues above 
Paris. The circumſtance was highly favorable to 


his views, could he obtain permiſſion to ſettle 


there: but it was not eafily to be effected. The 


intereſt of de Champeaux and his friends, he 
knew, was great, and all this intereſt would he 


exerted to counteract his deſigns. It is true; 


nothing was left unattempted againſt him; ſecret 


* Hiſt. Calam. 
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Boox machinations and open oppoſition. were all in 
2 motion; but the good fortune of Abeillard pre- 
- wvailed. De Champeaux had ſome enemies among 
the great; the reſentful motives which prompted his 5 
oppoſition were evident; Abeillard was young and 
youth, in ſome circumſtances, carries an impreſſion by 
with it, too powerful for the ſchemes and wary 3 
circumſpection of age and experience. After fix 
months of intrigue and conteſt, the old profeſſor 
gave way, and Abeillard entered Melun at the 1 
head of a numerous band of waere. The vie | "1 
tory was ſignal 
The ſchools opened with eclat. The late oppo- 
fition had but given luſtre to his name, and 1 
: animation to his talents. His leſſons were $ 
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mind leſs turbulent and ambitious would have 
repoſed in the poſſeſſion of fame, Abeillard me- 
ditated new | hoſtilities againſt his old maſter. 
Tranquillity was ill-adapted to his character ; 
he breathed eaſier in a ſtorm; and the want 
of a rival was the want of a ſtimulus, without 


which admiration itſelf had little power to pleaſe. 


thronged : curioſity was on tiptoe to ſee the youth, 3 
who had diſcomfited the Goliath of Paris; and 9 
the moſt brilliant ſucceſs attended his exertions. 3 

Thus having run, ſome months, in the undif- 
turbed enjoyment of public applauſe, when a 11 
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youth, and, as he owns himſelf, an overweening 
preſumption, aided, as may be imagined, by the 


Fu \ flattering inſtigation of friends, urged him to this 
extraordinary ſtep. He left Melun, and advanced 


to Corbeil, within five leagues of Paris **. 
Die Champeaux heard of the approach of the 
= young adventurer with diſmay and indignation : 
fit was bringing defiance even to his doors: and 
what was a circumſtance peculiarly irritating, this 
beeardleſs profeſſor had arranged in ſyſtematic order 
the various opinions of his maſter, and them he 
attacked with all the acrimony of wit, and the 
power of diſputation. Nor ſatisfied with frittering 
into duſt his ſtrongeſt arguments, on their ruins 
he erected ſyſtems of his own, he formed new 
> plans of oppoſition, and was throughout ſupported 
by the acclamations of his ſcholars, who were 
ready to go any lengths with a maſter, whom they 
loved and admired. De Champeaux was not idle: 
if the enemy conquered, he was determined his 
victory ſhould be dearly bought. They met repeat- 
edly at each other's ſchool ; and the road betwixt 
Corbeil and Paris was crowded with their reſpec- 
tive ſcholars, who, emulating the ardor of their 
XZ maſters, ſought every occaſion of ſignalizing their 
7 zeal and proweſs. Victory hung not long in ſuf- 


?* Hiſt, Calam. 


The recollection of ill - uſage, the petulance of 3 O OR 
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| 
% O x penſe; Abeillard made an eaſy conqueſt, and the 


I. 


Subjects in 
debate. 


enemy retired in confuſion. The Palm of victory 
wayed: proudly in his hand. 

The reader will with to knw what thoſe im- 
3 matters were, which could command ſo 
much intereſt, and in which the paſſions of thou- 
ſands were engaged. A ſuperficial view over the 
face of ſociety, at all times, will tell him that, it 
matters not what the thing itſelf may be: but once 
raiſe the attention of men, and their paſſions, as 
by a magic touch, will ruſh forward into faction, 
whether it be to aſcortiiny the juſt dimenſions * 
a gewgaw, or to give away an empire, | 

The grand point then in debate, and which 
continued for centuries in in high litigation , was, 
whether that which is wniverſal in the mind has 
alſoa real exiſtence innature ; that is, whether Peter 
and John, individuals of the human race, poſſeſs 
ſo completely the totallity of rational nature, as to 
be only accidentally different men. — Champeaux 
maintained the affirmative, Abeillard the negative, 
. queſtion. If the whole eſſence of humanity, objec- 
ted the latter, be ſub/tantially in each individual, 
then are John and Peter the ſame man; or, if all 
be in Peter , what is left for John? There is but 
one human ſubſtance, he urged, in nature, and 
of this all the individuals of the univerſe muſt be 
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4 F accounted modes. He might likewiſe have inſiſted BO 0 * 


on the arguments, which have fince been enforced 1. 
» againſt the doctrine of Spinoſa; for the two opinions 
are very nearly allied. If the ſame human nature 


1 
5 be not indiviſibly in Peter and John, replied 
x Champeaux, they are not both men, for it is only 
e tile attribute of humanity which makes them what 
it they are Ie was not aware that theſe abſtracted. 
e © ideas had no exiſtence out of his own mind; that 
s > they expreſſed nothing which could be found in 
„ nature. Had their notions been derived from this 
It ſource, the object of their reſearches would have 
5 been ſomething real, and mankind would not ſo 
h long have wandered. in the regions of error or of 
3, = romantic e extravagance. RY 

as On the two notions, juſt, mentioned, were 
= 4 5 Cant the reſpeCtive ſyſtems of the nominaliſia 


fs 1 and realiſis, ſets of ſuch high renown in the 
chriſtian ſchools, that their diſputes, for ages i 


to 

* =” ſeemed to have abfarbed the ſtrongeſt exertions of 
e, human wit.— Many, and very ſimilar, were the 
o- DX other queſtions in agitation. Could their enume- 
1, ration poſſibly give pleaſure, it ſhould not be with« 
tl held. Enough perhaps has been inſtanced to damp 
ut the moſt ardent curioſity: if not, I muſt refer my 
nd reader to the ſchoolmen, whoſe volumes have 
be come down to us, full and unadulterated as they 

tell from their pens. | 


Vie C'Abcil. p. 25. Bayle, vol. i 
Vor. I. C 
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r = 
* . now deemed himſelf 2 choſen minion 
J. of fortune, and nothing, it ſeemed, could retard 


on his aſcent to higher honors. But 1 appli- 
Wl E cation had preyed on his health; his fibres were 
i | 3 et too weak to ſupport ſo Foe a tenſion; and 
1 | delicacy of frame ſoon effected what the efforts of $ 
if | 'de Champeaux had aimed at in vain. By the 
| | advice of his phyſicians, when all other means had | : 
roved ineffectual, he left Corbeil, and retired to 

i his native country *. It was well judged that | 

WW | ceſſation from labor, and the air of Britany, which 
Ih had given the firſt” tone to his conſtitution, would 
| 

| 


W | probably beſt e enſure his recovery. Here he remain- 
ed two long years, at a diſtance, he obſerves) 
from all that was deareſt to him, and only conſoled 
by the repeated aſſurances of his friends, that his 
return Was anxiouſly wiſhed for by all, whoſe 
fouls were enamoured of the love of wiſdom. © | 
During this period of retirement, every thing 1 
Was 3 5 in the ſchools of Paris. De Champeaux, xz 
| freed from the preſſure of his rival, had leiſure F 
. to breathe in peace; and he looked forward to- 
[| wards church-preferment , as to the adequate 
1 | reward of his ſervices. For ſome time, he had been 
W | archdeacon of Paris, a poſt of dignity and truſt. 
7 At the times I am deſcribing, the general face 
| | of religion was much dishgured- by private Vices 


2 Hiſt. Calam. 
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and public erimes: nor did the conduct of its 
miniſters merit leſs reprehenſion: on the contrary, 
the ſecular clergy, in particular, was ignorant 
and undiſciplined , effeminate and licentious. To 
remedy the evil, as far as might be, recourſe was 


often had to the Cloiſters : Here could be found 
men, endowed at leaſt with more piety and learn- 


ing, and theſe were promoted to the firft. eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignities. Hence the ambitious ſometimes 


became monks; the humility of the profeſſion, 
they knew, might lead to honors; and though 
the mitre ſhould never preſs their brows, ſtill, in 
'L the monaſtic life itſelf, there were poſts of 


ſplendor and emolument , . wherein vanity might 


1 be ſatisfied, and even ambition could find a pillow: 


on which to repoſe, With theſe views ; it is ſaid, 
de Champeaux entered the cloiſter. He choſe for 
his retreat a ſmall monaſtery , then out of the 
walls of Paris, and which, in proceſs of time, 
became the celebrated convent of St. Victor. In 
the eye of the philoſopher, to whom the defini- 
tions of univerſal nature were familiar, but little, 
it ſeems , was neceſſary to conſtitute a monk; for 
in his new habit he retained his old ways; the 
ſame lectures continued; he was contentious ag 
before; and the little convent of St. Victor became 
a ſchoot of controverſy and philoſophic warfare **, 
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To his logical diſputations he, in a ſhort time, 


ſubjoined leſſons on rhetoric, and theſe were fol- 


lowed by more important theological diſcuſſions. 


De Champeaux is ſaid to have been the firſt maſter 
who had ventured. to give public lectures in di- 
vinity, in the form of polemic diſputations ** 


but when: Abeillard was away, and his abilities; * 


which, it muſt be owned, were very great, had 
cheir full play, the whole range of ſcience ſeemed 
placed within the eaſy graſp of his comprehenſion. 

Such were the events which had taken place at 
Paris, when Abeillard , in the vigor of revived 
health, returned from, Britany. He was now 
twenty-eight years old. His mind alſo, genially 
refreſhed by repoſe and ' inward rumination on 
itſelf, had acquired a new ſpring : he' had ex- 

tended, doubtleſs, his former train of ideas, had 
arranged them in. freſh combinations, and had 
added conſiderably to the old ſtock. It is with 
the mind of man, as with the earth we tread on; 


her fruitful lap muſt ſometimes repoſe from the 


harrow, or inſtead of teeming: with plenty, ſhe 
will give us weeds, or her beſt produce will be 
feeble and ee g He came n to 
N 

De — was in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
me lectures, juſt mentioned, when Abeillard 


* vie d Abeil. 
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re- appeared. It was a moment of ſome anxiety to 
both; but the young man evidently ſhowed an 
indeciſion, which could not at once be unravel- 
led. He weighed his ſituation ; when, to the 
ſurpriſe of every one, he again put himſelf under 
the tuition of his old maſter, and frequented his 
rhetorical leſſon. There was a myſtery in this 
conduct: either he felt himſelf deficient in the 
art, or he hoped to regain the favor of a perſon, 
whoſe enmity , he had reaſon to ſuſpect, might 
prove an obſtacle to his future progreſs ,' or it 


Was his wiſh perhaps to have it more eafily in his 


power to humble the man he hated. He n | 
barely relates the fact. : 

De Champeaux, if he was ignorant of the Nn 
heart, or if vanity had obſcured his judgment, 
might be flattered by this apparent ſuhmiſſion. 
The daring youth, who had braved him in the 


ſchools and triumphed , now voluntarily courts 


his inſtruction, and ſeems diſpoſed to take wiſdom 
from his lips! But the illuſive dream ſoon vaniſhed. 
It could not be , that rivals, whoſe prejudices 
were inveterate, whoſe opinions ſo widely varied, 
and whoſe purſuits were the ſame, could meet 
again, and really be friends. Abeillard once more 
aſſailed his enemy in the open field of controverſy, 
(for though rhetoric was his leading object, he 
frequented the other leſſons,) and ſo irrefiſtible 
was the attack, particularly on the great point of 
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of his on accord waited on Abeillard, ſurrendered 
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Champeaux, opiniative and ſupported as he was, 
. owned: hirnſelf convinced, and publicly ſubſcribed 
to the opinion of his adverſary.—It might be the 
effect of conviction , of puſillanimity, or of a 
mind rendered lowly by the influence of the cowl. 
The public, at leaſt ,- judged unfavorably of the | 
Rep; his credit left him, his ſcholars withdrew, _ 
and it was even in agitation to forbid him the 


- ſchools of philoſophy **. 


Aheillard knew how to conquer, and Se to 
. avail himſelf of victory: he received, with great 


marks of benevolence, the ſcholars of de Cham- 


Peaux , and again opened his ſchool with more 
ſplendor, and with more general approbation than 

ever. Very ſoon he was the ſole profeſſor in Paris, 
Cary he: who. had. ſucceeded to de Champeaux, 
hen he became à monk and retired to St. Victor, 


to him his chair of philoſophy, and requeſted to £ 
be! enrolled in the number of his diſciples *” Y 


This may be regarded as the moſt brilliant 3 4 


in the life of Abeillard. He roſe every morning Y 
to the ſmiles of an approving public; and the 1 
church, at the ſame time, willing to teſtify the ; 
high opinion ſhe entertained of his merit, pre- 
Nene. him with a canonicate in the cathedral of 
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le Paris It was a ſinecure, and the emoluments, 8.0,0 2 

Sz were beſtowed on him without any further obli- I. 

ad gation ; - for I do not find he was at all | engaged, 

he in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. _ _ 

a De Champeaux viewed 3 pain the bright 

vl. > ſunſhine, which ſeemed hourly to expand round 

he his adverſary: he was determined to obſtruct its 

„ A ſpread ; but as he was cautious to attack a repu- 

he tation which, he knew, he could not ſully, he 
hit on an expedient which ſucceeded. —Though 

to . the perſon, I have mentioned, had reſigned the 

at 7 honors of his chair to Abeillard, he had ftilf 

n- > retained the ſalary, and was therefore in fact the 

re regular profeſſor. This man he accuſed of crimes 

an and miſdemeanors, and ſo far made good his 

is, charges, that he was removed from his office, and 

x, another was choſen in his place, who, it may 

TT, well be imagined , bore little kindneſs towards 

ed Abeillard, or wiſhed to patroniſe his renown n 

to Abeillard was unprepared for this wily ſtra- 


— x tagem, and once more he found himſelf neceſſi- 
Hh ascted to retire to Melun. To be outwitted by 
ng an enemy he deſpiſed was a mortifying circum- 
he KR 4tance; in other regards, the event only ſerved to 
ne enhance his fame. The moſt prejudiced began to 
- ſuſpect what the motives were which had inſti- 
of gated the conduct of de Champeaux, even from 


*" Vie d'Abeil. p. 28. ?* Hiſt. Calam. 
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the firſt commencement ,of hoſtilities ; the number 
of his friends increaſed; his lectures were received 
with a more marked applauſe, if poſſible; and 
in triumph of ſoul he applied to himſelf the 
line of Ovid, 


mm petit livor, perflant altiſſima venti. 
De Rem. Am. |. 1. 


Even the beſt friends of de Champeaux were 


ſevere in their reflections. Monk as he now is, 
faid they, he ſhould retire from the world ; the 


noiſe of the ſchools and the diſſipating ſcenes of 
Paris , accord ill with his new profeſſion ; woods 


and ſolitude would give an edge to his devotion, 


and diſpoſe him for a nearer intercourſe with 
Heaven **.—Stung by theſe reproaches, he ſaw it 
was time to give way, and having prevailed on 
the monks to accompany him, they all removed 
from St. Victor to a n more re- 
mote from the city. 

Abeillard, hearing of the enemy's flight „appre- 
hended he might return without further moleſta- 


tion, and again he turned his face towards the 


capital. But as the ſchools, within the wallss 
were poſſeſſed by the new profeſſor, he advanced 
only as far as the mount of St. Genevieve, there 


halted, and encompaſſed by his followers „ with 


Hiſt. Calam. 
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1 2 an expedition, made the neceſſary preparations n 
1 


WAA - 


for a vigorous aſſault on the enemy.—The mount 
"i © of St. Genevieve has long been rendered famous 
s a large abbey, which covers its ſummit; nor 
is it leſs famous on account of the ſuperſtitious 
veneration which, even at this day, the inhabitants 
ö 0 f the moſt diſſipated, the moſt enlightened, and 
EF 1 moſt a e city in the univerſe, 


: 2 95 of ſuperſtitious veneration , it is clear I 
nean ſuch abuſes, as every traveller has witneſled, 
| A d every good man has lamented. 

In the retirement of his country-cell, de Cham- 


taken, inſtantly took the alarm, and with his 
"whole community returned in haſte to St. Victor, 
geſolved, ſays Abeillard, either to raiſe the ſiege, 
or to ſupport, at all perils , the fortune of his 
| 4 iend. His preſence , however, produced not 


4 df de Champeaux again heard. in the ſchools, 
1 chan the new profeſſor, whoſe talents, it appears, 


3 Y 7 ere very ſlender, found himſelf deſerted by his 
Icholars, and the two rival philoſophers remained 


e ſole champions on the field 
I leave it to the reader, whats. mind perhaps 


1 Hiſt. Calam. 


Peaux being informed of the ſtep his rival had 


the intended effect. For no ſooner was the voice 
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He goes again 
into Britany. 
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oo k may have been warmed by the novelty of an un- 


common ſtory, to picture to himſelf thoſe ſcenes 
of acrimony, and pertinacious diſputation, which 


rapidly ſucceeded to one another among the ſcho- 
lars of theſe able maſters and the two heroes them- 
ſelves. Abeillard is rather modeſt in his narration : - 


but, ſays he, I think, I may boldly take to myſelf 
the words of ee , 
Si n hujus 


Fortunam ae , non ſum ſuperatus ab illo. 
Ovid. Met. I. xiii. 


In the midſt of this high tide of deſperate con- 
troverſy, he received a letter from his mother, 
requeſting he would, without delay, come into 
Britany, on ſome family-buſineſs, which concerned 
her much. He obeyed the ſummons with an ala- 
crity that did him credit. It was leaving the poſt 
of honor at a criſis , when the general aſpect of 
the day ſeemed to promiſe a certainty of ſucceſs: 
but the call of nature came nearer to his heart than 
all the honors, however great his ambition might 


be, which fortune ſeemed prepared to ſhower upon 


him. When the heart of a wiſe man ceaſes to 
vibrate to the gentle impreſſions of humanity, he 
becomes a monſter , and ſhould retire to the 
woods. — The mother of Abeillard , after the 
retreat of her huſband from the world, now medi- 
tated the ſame ſtep : it was the faſhion of the times: 
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and the previous ſettlement of ſome wordly matters 


ſeems to have been the buſineſs which called 


Abeillard from the ſchools. Whatever it was, his 


ſtay in Britany was ſhort: he returned, but he 


found, to his ſurpriſe, that de Champeaux, during 


the interval of his abſence, had been decorated 
with the mitre of Chalons **. 

Here I ſhall leave this extraordinary man. He 
has exhibited a ſcene not incurious in itſelf; not 
from the diſplay of an uncommon character, for 
his paſhons were the common paſſions of man; 
nor becauſe, ſaint-like as he is ſaid to have been, 
he purſued the darling object of his ambition 
with unceaſing ardor, for this is no unuſual thing, 
at all times; but merely becauſe the buſineſs, in 
which he was engaged, differs from the purſuits 
of modern habits, and 1s therefore novel to us. 
Every man, whoſe heart is not at eaſe, looks 
round for what he wants, and if his character 
be peculiar, he will ſeize on a peculiar object. 
But, in many regards, it would ſurely have been 
well for the common intereſts of humanity, had 


all the ardent ſpirit of the eleventh century been 


as innocently employed, as was that of de Cham- 
peaux. Europe was in a ſtate of fermentation. 
Abeillard, returned to the ſchools, ſaw nothin 


any longer worth nnn for: He ſtood with- 


'? Hiſt. Calam. Fleury, &. 
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and I have confined his view barely to thoſe 
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out a rival; but then he ſtood without feeling 
that thrill of pleaſure, which ſucceſs gives to ani- 
mated exertions : beſides, this rival, who had 
given way before him and owned his inferiority, 
had firſt reached, notwithſtanding, the goal of 
his wiſhes: to the honors he had obtained, he 
thought perhaps that he himſelf had equal, if not 
better pretenſions. — Diſappointment would be 


the conſequence of theſe reflections; and when 


this happens, a diſguſt of former purſuits often 
follows, whilſt the heart ſinks from its expanſion, 
and hardly ſeems to fill the breaſt. — Moreover, 
philoſophy had no longer any novelty in his eyes: 
he had ſeen her, and that familiarly, in all the 
forms, whether of art or nature, which ſhe could 
then exhibit. Reflection might alſo have told 


him, that there were other ſtudies more deſerv- 
3 3 


ing of} attention, wherein an object could be 
found more adequate to his talents; and in theſe 
thoughts the advice of a parent might have con- 
firmed him, whom he greatly honored, and who 
then was turning her back on the empty em- 
ployments of a vain world. — Abeillard aſſented 
to theſe ſuggeſtions of reaſon, and at once re- 
ſolved to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of theology 

The reader has gone with me over more than 
the twenty laſt years of the eleventh century, 
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tranſactions, in which Abeillard, the hero of theſe 
pages, bore a principal part. The introduction 
of large objects into the ſmall ſcene, I was de- 
lineating, would have had a prepoſterous effect; 
it would have deſtroyed that harmony or unity 
of defign, which pleaſes beſt. But, during this 
ſhort period, very great events had agitated the 
chriſtian world: them I will now bring forward; 


der vin give an agreeable relief ee de eye; 


and we will review them, on a large ſcale, with 
the unprejudiced coolneſs of hiſtorical candor. 

Hildebrand, the famous Gregory the ſeventh, 
then wore the triple crown. He had been edu. 


I | cated at Cluni, a French monaſtery of high renown , 
in the ſeverity of monaſtic diſcipline; had then 
7 riſen to the firſt dignities in the church; and dur- 
ing the pontificates of five ſucceſſive Popes, had 
been honored With their confidence in the diſ- 
2 charge of the moſt arduous buſineſs. — It is well 


known what a torrent of vice had then ſpread it- 
ſelf over the face of chriſtendom: to ſtem this, in 
vain had every effort been made, which honeſt 
virtue and chriſtian zeal could ſuggeſt, Hildebrand, 
with the keen ſenſibility of a virtuous mind , had 
long viewed the fallen ſtate of religion, and he 
aſcended the Papal throne , with the unanimous 


L { approbation of all orders of the Roman church, 


big with vaſt deſigns of reformation. 4+ We chuſe 


7 = Hildebrand for the true vicar of Chriſt, (they 


- 


Gregory Vi 
Pope. 
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1 O o K are the words uſed at this election,) © a man of | 
x “ much learning, of great piety, of prudence , 
«.juſtice, fortitude, and religion. He is modeſt , 
« abſtemious, and chaſte; regular in the diſcipline 
of his family, hoſpitable to the poor, and from 
« his tender years nurſed in the boſom of our holy 
church: to him we give thoſe powers of ſupre- 
e macy, wikink Peter once received from the mouth 
4 of God **, | 
The ſource of the evils, he lamented , Loh it 
was evident, in the general corruption of manners, 
in the unbounded ſway of paſſion, and in the abuſe Þ 
of power. With an intrepidity of ſoul, that per- 
haps was never equalled, he dared ſingly to oppoſe Þ 
this multitudinous enemy, and he called the ſo- 
vereigns of Europe to his tribunal. The motives Þ 
which led him on, and the habits of ſtern virtue, 
which had ſteeled his character, excluded almoſt 
the poſlibility of ſuſpicion, that he himſelf perhaps 
was arrogating a power, which belonged not to 
him, and from the abuſe of which even greater | 
evils might enſue, than thoſe he aimed to ſuppreſs. | 
Minds of the, wideſt comprehenfion may be ſome- 
times ſo engroſſed by a ſingle object, as to be in- 3 : 
ſenſible to the moſt: obvious deductions, which 
reaſon in vain holds up before them. But the 
e en of W were thoſe of a u 9 


hs Plating and. others. 
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man, and his errors were, in part, the errors 
of the age. 

To effectuate more ebmpletely the ſchemes he 
had in view, he conceived the bold deſign of 

making himſelf ſole monarch of the earth. The 
concerns of Europe, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, 
Z would then be brought within his own cognizance 
he ſhould diſtribute fayors, as merit might ſeem 
co call for them; and he would diſpoſe of crowns, 
which, too often, he obſerved, fell upon the heads 
of the unworthy, or of men who. knew not the 
proper uſe of power. 
XZ Enthroned in the chair of the humble 8 ſn 
2 | Gregory put his hand to the work. The ſimoniacal 
XZ diſpoſal of church-livings was a crying fin, which 
called alaud' for redreſs, and he heſitated; not to 
: M aim the firſt blow at the very root of the diſorder, 
though it lay in the rapacious breaſt of power; and 
in the courts of Princes. — The incontinence of 
E the clergy was another foul ſtain on religion: for 
the ſons of God ſeeing the daughters of men that 
reſs. they were fair, took to them helpmates. from 
me- 3 among all that they choſe, | The ſtern pontiff had 
in- no indulgence for this weakneſs of his brethren. 
nich During the twelve BO of his reign he held 
the eleven councils at Rome, the object of all which 
reat was, the ſuppreſſion of the crimes, I have men- 
t ioned, or to enforce the execution of decrees or 
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_ diſcipline, or to confirm, by a more ſolemn 
ſanction , the ſentences of excommunication and 
depoſition which, in the plenitude of his ſuppoſed 
power, he had pronounced __ the obſtinate 
and refractory. 

In two ſynods he compelled Deans , who 
nad innovated in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, 
to abjure his opinions, and to ſubſcribe to the 
ancient faith.— The general oppoſition, which the 
dogmatical ſentiments of this man excited, proves 
at leaſt their novelty in the eleventh century, 

Studious of reconciling the long divided churches 
of the Eaſt and Weſt, he had purpoſed to proceed 
Himſelf to Conſtantinople, and to bring the grand 
controverſy to iſſue. The diſturbances of Europe 
forbad it.—He wrote to the Grecian Emperor, who 
had implored his ſuccour that, at the head of 
the powers of the Weſt, he would march to 
His aſſiſtance ; and he conjured the German 
Henry and William Duke of Burgundy to join 
Him in the enterpriſe **.—The idea did honor to 
the magnanimous ſpirit of Gregory ; but twenty 
more years were to elapſe before Europe would 
be prepared to ſend her holy warriors againſt the 
Infidel powers of the Eaftern world. 

He reprimanded Salomon King of Hungary , 
that he had dared ta I the rale, of his 


Nec. Alex. fas. xi, 
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realm from the hand of the Emperor, and not 
from Rome. Hungary, ſaid he, was rendered 
feudatory of the holy ſee by Stephen, the beſt 
of her kings, and your right of holding the ſceptre 
is from hence. 

He wrote to the kings of Denmark, of eden 8 
and of Norway , reproving what had been ill done, 
and urging them to the due diſcharge of their duties 
in the ſupport of religion , and in procuring the 
welfare of their people; but particularly he preſles 
on their attention a filial obedience to the apoſ- 
tolic ſee 

The murder of Staniſlaus, biſhop of Cracow , 
he revenged on the Poliſh king and the other 
perpetrators of the crime, in the moſt ſignal 


kingdom was laid under an interdict, the king de- 
prived of all regal power , and his ſubjects abſolved 


who either aided or adviſed the crime, ſaid he, 
ſhall be promoted to holy orders to the end of the 
n generation 


The kingdom of Spain, he pretended, wick 8 
time immemorial, belonged to the Roman church; 


and when the count de Ronci applied to him for 
y, permiſſion to retain the lands he might conquer 
his from the Saracens, who then poſſeſſed them; he 


granted his prayer, on condition , he ſhould hold 


T0 FE . D 


manner. In execration of the deed, the whole 


from their allegiance. None of the ſons of thoſe, 


EZ | 5 Fleury, vol. xiii. ” Nat. Alex. ſzc. Xi. e Ibid. 
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50 OK them in the name of St. Peter. But I would rather, 


I. 


he obſerved, they ſhould remain in the hands of 
the infidels, than that chriſtians ſhould poſſeſs 
them, 250 might refuſe to do homage to the 
holy ſee * 


Alfonfus, king of Caſtile, who had married 


the near relation of his firſt wife, he threatened 
with excommunication, if he dared to cohabit 
any longer with her; and he admoniſhed him 
to remove the evil counſellors, who had adviſed 


aim perverſely. « Weighing, with awful 


„ reſolution , ſays he, the value of earthly 
* poſleſſions, it is then, I think, that a biſhop 


* beſt merits his name, when in the cauſe of 


« juſtice, he ſuffers perſecution. In obedience 
« to the laws of heaven, I will rather be hated 
% by the wicked, than flatter their deſires, and 
e incur the anger of an irritated God“. 


To Dalmatia, to the ſtates of Venice, and to 


Sardinia, he wrote in the ſame ſtyle of a judge 
and their ſupreme governor. — Even to the 
inhoſpitable clime of a he extended his 
monarchical juriſdiction. *+ Your ſon, ſays he 
„ to. king Demetrius, has been with me, 
«+ requeſting that I would make over your 
00 kingdom to him, in the name of St. Hater. 
« His petition appeared juſt, and I granted it * 

The ſons of count Raymond had quarrelled: 


Fleury, vol. xiii. ** Nat. Alex. ſæc. xi. Fleury, ibid. 
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Gregory „ as the umpire Methvein contending 7 O K 
princes, undertook to reconcile them. Tell I. 
„them, ſays he, that, if they diſobey my orders, 
«and continue enemies, I will deprive them of 
the protection of St. Peter: them and their 
« abettors J will retrench from the ſociety of 
« chriſtians: from that moment, their arms ſhall 
% be ſucceſsleſs in war, nor "OOO they ever 
„ proſper **. | 
William, onr Norman conqueror , he treated 
with unuſual lenity ; he ſpeaks of his virtues, of 
his moderation, and his juſtice; and becauſe he 
had ſhown more reſpect , than other princes, 
towards the holy ſee, his regal power, he thinks 
ſhould be more mildly handled. -But when he 
ſent his legate into England to demand an oath 
of fealty to himſelf and ſucceſſors, and to urge the 
more regular payment of the ſubſidy due to Rome, 
the monarch anſwered, that the money ſhould be 
remitted ; * but as to the oath, ſaid he, I 
© neither have nor will make it, becauſe I have 
never promiſed it, nor do I find that it was 
ever made by my predeceſſors to yours. 
The pontiff was irritated; * it is his ſubmiſſion, 
* and not his money, that 1 value, ſaid he; ” 
but he acquieſced : he ſeemed to be awed by 
William, and probably admired in him that 
boldneſs of ſpirit, which, from the dukedom of 
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+ 0.0K Normandy, had raiſed him to the throne of 
1 England — 6] In 

The ſame was not his moderation towards 

Philip, king of France. Hearing that he had 

refuſed to admit to their ſees ſome biſhops, who 

had been canonically choſen , he addreſled a letter 

to the French prelates, expreſſive of his ſtrongeſt 

indignation: * either your king, ſaid he, ſhall 

« ceaſe from his ſimoniacal conduct, or the realm 

4 of France, ſtruck by a general anathema, ſhall 

& withdraw from his obedience , unleſs they 

cc rather chuſe to renounce their chriſtianity. ” 

Philip gave way. — Afterwards, in a letter to the 

monarch ' himſelf , he ſays : © reflect, Sir, how 

“great was the glory of your anceſtors, as long as 
ce they continued faithful to the church, and 

protected its rights: but no ſooner. in a change 

of manners, have the divine and human laws 

« been trampled on, than your power and 

& celebrity are no more. The important duties 
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' « of my charge will often compel me to repeat 1 
* theſe truths to you, and ſometimes perhaps m 
ce ſeverer language.” — Philip had ſeized by 1 
violence the property of ſome Italian merchants: 4 
Gregory commanded him to reſtore it; ſhould he 1 
neglect to do it, he wrote to a count of Y 


Poitiers, that 1t was his intention to remove him 
from his throne. Should he perſevere in his 


Fleury, vol. xiii. 
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„ iniquities, we will ſever him and all thoſe who 
« ſhall obey him as their king, from the 
« communion of the faithful; and every day 


« ſhall this anathema be renewed on the altar of 
St. Peter. We have borne his crimes too long; 


« but now were his power equal to that which 
ce the emperors of Rome practiſed on the martyrs, 
ce no human fear ſhould with-hold our vengeance 
ce any longer | 

But it was with Henry the Fourth , emperor 
of Germany, that was the grand quarrel , and 


here we ſhall ſee marked, in the ſtrongeſt colors 


the magnanimons and proud ſpirit of Gregory. 
What firſt raiſed the indignation of the zealous 
pontiff, was the ſimoniacal diſtribution of bene- 
fices, publicly practiſed by Henry; and he was 
accuſed of various other crimes. 'The pope exerted 
all his powers to ſtem the raging torrent; he 
adviſed , he expoſtulated, he reprimanded, and 
he en It was in vain; conſpiracies were 
formed againſt him, his perſon was ſeized, hut he was 
reſcued by the timely interference of the Roman 
Under pain of anathema, he then 
ordered Henry to appear before him at Rome, 
and he fixed the day for his appearance. The 
emperor diſobeyed the ſummons, convoked an 
aſfembly at Worms; Gregory is accuſed of 
crimes , as unfounded, as they are ſcandalous 


* Fleury, vol. xiii. 
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BOOK, and the ſentence of depoſition is pronounced 
I. againſt him. On the other hand, the pope calls a 
ſynod at Rome, where the prince is ſolemnly 
excommunicated and depoſed, and his ſubjects 
are forbidden to obey him. The ſentence was in 
theſe words. — Peter, prince of the apoſtles, 
« liſten to thy ſervant, whom thou haſt tutored 
„ from his youth, and whom, to the preſent 
* hour, thon haſt freed from the hands of the 
* wicked, who hate me, becauſe I am faithful 
„ to thee. Thou canſt witneſs, and with thee 
* can witneſs the holy mother of Chriſt, and 
* thy brother Paul, that unwillingly I was 
% compelled to mount this holy throne. Rather 
« would I have worn out my life in exile, than 
* have uſurped thy ſeat to gain glory and the 
 & praiſe of mortals. By thy favor has the care 
of the chriſtian world been committed to me; 
* from thee I have the power of binding and 
% of looſening, Reſting on this aſſurance, for 
* the honor and ſupport of the church, in 
« the name of God the Father almighty „of his 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, I depoſe Henry, 
« who raſhly and inſolently has raiſed his arm 
„ againſt thy church, from all imperial and 
regal power, and his ſubjects I abſolve from all 
allegiance to him. For it is meet that he, who 
aims to retrench the majeſty of thy church, 
ſhould be deſpoiled of his own honors **. . 


*%* Plat. Fleury, &c. 
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It was the firſt time that fuch a ſentence had 
been pronounced againſt a ſovereign prince. — 
Moderate. men were ſhocked at the procedure , 
and talked of terms of accommodation. I am 

* no enemy to concord, rephed Gregory, let 

„ Henry firſt make his peace with heaven: 

« nor did I proceed to this rigor, till all other 

% means had been tried in vain.” — Some obſerved 
that a prince ſhould not be excommunicated. — 

„ And when Chriſt committed his church to 
Peter, anſwered the pontiff ſternly, ſaying , 
feed my ſheep, did he except kings? 

The nobles of Germany, whom the crimes and 


| miſconduct of Henry had exaſperated, reſolve not 


to. loſe ſo favorable an occaſion of reſenting 
their injuries, and publicly announce their 
intention of electing another maſter. To ward off 
the blow, Henry croſſed. the Alps, hoping by 
this apparent ſubmiſſion, to appeafe alſo the 


anger of Gregory. Arrived at Canuſium, a caſtle 


belonging to the counteſs Matilda , where the 
Pape then was, he diſmiſſed his guard, laid down 
every enſign of royalty, and barefooted, in the 
humble garb of a pemitent, he preſented himſelf 
at the gates. He was refuſed admittance. It was 


winter, and the ſeaſon, was ſevere. Here He 


remained, filent and ſubmiſſive , till the riſing of 
the fourth ſun, when , at the entreaty of Matilda 
and others, he was admitted to the preſence of 
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Gregory. An accommodation took place, and 


his abſolution was pronounced, on condition 


that he ſhould ever remain obedient to the holy 
ſee, that he ſhould appear before his accuſers to 
anſwer to their charges, and that he ſhould abide 
by the final award of Rome. Henry aſſented 1 8 
In the preſence of the people, Gregory then 


celebrated the ſacred myſteries; and after the 


conſecration, whilſt the emperor and his affiſtants 
ſtood round the altar; I have been accuſed, 
< ſaid he, (turning towards them with the holy 
« bread in his hand,) by you and your party, 


e of. various crimes, as well before as fince my 


<« promotion to the chair of St. Peter. They 


cc that know me can ſufficiently atteſt my innocence; 
< but that the world may know it ; let this hody 
x, of our Lord, which you ſee, be a witneſs to 
« me: if I am. guilty, may I die!” Uttering 


theſe” words, he put a part of the facred bread 
into his mouth, and ſwallowed it. — The ſolemn 


and unexpected action ſtruck the aſſembly, and 


their acclamations ſounded through the caſtle. 


Ihe pontiff then addreſſed the aſtoniſhed prince. 


cc My ſon, the remaining portion is for vou. The 
ce German nobles have accuſed you, and they 


demand that you be judged; but how uncertain 


& are the judgments of men! If you feel yourſelf 
* innocent , at once | ſave your own honor, 


* Fleury , ibid. 
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= © filence your enemies, and make me your friend. 380 0 1 9 
XZ God ſhall be your judge.” So ſaying, he advanced I. | 


towards him : the emperor ſhrunk back, and with- 
drawing, for a moment, with his friends , it 
was determined that he ſhould not expoſe himſelf 
to the tremendous ordeal *”. 

The Lombards , looking with indignation on 
this baſe ſubmiſſion of their king, reſolve to give 
their allegiance to his ſon, who was yet an infant. 
Henry takes the alarm, and breaks through the 
treaty he had juſt contracted. — But the German 
ſtates aſſemble at Forcheim, 'and being informed 
by the pope's legates, that the ſentence of 
depoſition againſt Henry had not been revoked , 
though he had heen taken into communion, they 
ele for their king Rodolphus duke of Suabia. 
Gregory , to whom ſufficient attention had not 
been paid in this important ſtep, for ſome time 
ſeemed to remain neuter between the contending 
factions. He received their ambaſſadors, who 
came to petition that, the artillery of the vatican 
might play on their reſpeclive enemies. The 


EFF : 


1 pontiff only anſwered , that they ſhould firſt lay 
don their arms, and he would Judge their cauſes. 
But inaction ill-accorded with his reſtleſs diſpoſition: 


he convoked another ſynod, wherein Henry was 

X again excommunicated and depoſed, and his 

X dominions ſolemnly transferred to Rodolphus, To . 
3 Fleury, ibid. . ; 
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BOOK the new king he promiſed victory; and ſeemed to 

I, predict death and ſucceſsleſs arms to the depoſed 
monarch. Heaven was inattentive to his voice; for 
after repeated battles, Rodolphus himſelf fell. 
Henry then marched to Rome, accompanied by 
Guibertus, archbiſhop of Ravenna , whom he had 


choſen anti-pope, and laid ſiege to the caftle of 
St. Angelo. The tiara trembled on the head of 
Gregory; and he was on the point of falling into 
the hands of his enemy, when the renowned 
- Robert Guiſcard, who was become the faſt friend 


of the pontiff , marched from the Eaſt to his 
deliverance. The ſiege was raifed , and Henry, 
whom his anti-pope had juſt crowned emperor /, 
retired. But the Romans, worn down by troubles 
and the devaſtations of war, began to treat 
Gregory as the author of their misfortunes. His 
high ſpirit could ill-brook this reverſe of fortune: 
he withdrew to Salerno, where he died the year 
following, in 1085 **. 

Nor was he more indulgent to the vices of 
churchmen, than to the exceſſes of princes. Biſhops 
and archbiſhops, whoſe ſins were flagrant, he 
excommunicated and depoſed in all quarters of 
the globe, and his cenſures fell, like the hail in 
March, wherever vice dared to rear its head. But 
to the virtuous he was indulgent, and he rewarded 


their merit. 
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** Platina, Fleury &c. 
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| Notwithſtanding this extraordinary ſeverity of 
character and conduct, Gregory found friends in 
the ſofter ſex. Agnes, mother to Henry, and 
Matilda his relation, counteſs of Tuſcany, admired 


XZ him as the greateſt and beſt of men: nor was 
X theirs a ſterile admiration. The counteſs made 


over to the holy ſee all her poſſeſſions; which 
were conſiderable , in Lombardy and "Tuſcany ; 
her purſe and intereſt were ever devoted to 
Gregory; and her armies were ready to march at 
his call. As might be expected, his enemies, who 
were numerous , and particularly the churchmen, 
whoſe incontinence he chaſtiſed with a ſevere 
hand, were loud in their reflections; but ſo 
irreproachable and ſo exemplary was the tenor 
of his life , that malevolence itſelf could not 
tarniſh its luſtre *. | 

Such was Gregory the Seventh. It has been his 
lot, as it has been that of all great men, to be 
admired by ſome, and to be cenſured by others. 
Theſe reflect not that he lived in the eleventh 
century, when the manners of the age, and the 
ideas of men, were ſo different from thoſe of the 
preſent day. We generally meaſure the conduct 
of others at a very unfair ſtandard. — The notions 
of Gregory were ſome of them , I confeſs, even 
then novel ; but they were principally grounded 


* Plating . Fleury, K. 
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in the way of his deſigns. Gregory, at the head 
of armies, would have called after him the ad- 


for other talents, or for achievements formed in 
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on a newly - diſcovered collection of decrees , 
to which the weak criticiſm of the times 
gave great authenticity. The high powers he 
exerciſed were not diſputed in their principle; 
he was even urged to the uſe of them, as 
contending factions judged cs HE be ſer- 
viceable to their views. 

If we contemplate Gregory hank the ſame eyes, 
with which we look on an Alexander or on a 
Cæſar, I think, we may be diſpoſed to raiſe him 
far above the level of thoſe mighty conquerors. 
With them he aimed at univerſal empire, but RN 
with views far more meritorious than theirs. His 
great ambition was to extirpate vice from the 
earth, and over its ſurface to extend the benign 
** of that religion which himſelf practiſed 
and revered. Before a mind, ſwelling with this 
noble project, was it not natural, that princes 
and ſceptred kings ſhould ſink into infignificancy ? 
He would treat them as impediments, which lay 


miration of poſterity : we view him in another 
light, becauſe habituated to appreciate what are 
called great qualities, hy the conqueſt of kingdoms 
and the overthrow of armies, we have not eyes 


r order of things. 
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5 But though this power of Gregory 5 which his 
Y focus as circumſtances favored, long ſtrove 
to ſupport, could ſometimes check the progreſs of 

2 ? vice, yet could it not, by any means, complete 

F the ab they had in view. The evil was too in- 


I — — Europe was divided into an infinity of 


ER ſtates, the heads over which lived in perpetual 
E hoſtilities. Thus was formed a ſcale of oppreſſion: 
Ihe ſtrongeſt became the tyrant ; but the weakeſt alſo 
had vallals, on whom. the hand of deſpotiſm 
preſſed with all the weight it had. — General 
diſſipation, and the conſequence of it general 
Y pndolence „gave birth to the baſeſt ſpecies of 
-Fcrimes ; and had not the call of arms rouſed them 
3 into an „the ſtate of humanity would have 
peen greatly more deplorable than it was. The 
1 Wonders of a relaxed babit are often the moſt 
; 1 atal. : | 
© When we liſten to the deſcriptions, exaggerated 
git may be preſumed, which ſome hiſtorians give 


8x 
1 


ith horror. Vet in the midſt of this ſcene, the 
Wight and airy Philip indulged himſelf in all the 
oys of wine and women. Tired of his queen, he 
orcibly took to his arms Bertrada, the wife of 
lie count of Anjou, and he called upon the laws 
I o give their ſanction to the iniquitous deed. 


3 of the kingdom of France, the mind draws back 
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BOOK The thunders of the vatican rolled over his head 

I. and fell; but he had addreſs enough to ward off 

the worſt effect of excommunication ; which was 

depoſition , and the conſequent defection of his 

ſubjects. — The rapacity of the great barons was 

inſatiable ; and the biſhops, thoſe meek-eyed | 

miniſters of peace, bound on the helmet, and 

with the arm of fleſh defended the rights of the , I 

church and their own poſſeſſions **. ® 

Stae of In England the general aſpect of affairs was 

England more pleaſing, than in other parts of Ke. 9 

The conqueſt, though humbling to the Britiſh 7 

ſpirit, was productive of happy effects. It ſerved i E 

to rouſe the fallen character of the nation: there 1 

was ſomething in the Norman blood well adapted 3 

to coaleſce with the Engliſh conſtitution , and to 

improve it; a new tide of life began to flow in 

our veins. Till then, almoſt unknown and little 

important in the connexion of Europe, bor. . 5 

jike a new conſtellation , appeared above the 1 
horizon, and ſoon roſe to the firſt magnitude by 3 

its learning, by its commerce, by its conqueſts. — b 

William, indeed, was a tyrant; but what con- 3 
queror was ever otherwiſe? The ſeverity of his 1 

reign was the natural effect of circumſtances: he * 


had to break the proud ſpirit of his new ſubj ects, | q 
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them that it was not the Sie will of fortune 
which had put the ſceptre into his hand, but 
that he owed it to the ſure aſcendency of his own 
abilities and arm, and therefore that he was able 
to maintain it; and he had to reward thoſe 
brave companions, who had bled and conquered 
by his fide. In his friends he ſaw merit, which, 
he could not deſery in his enemies, and what 
wonder, if the poſſeſſions of the latter were 
ſeized to enrich them; but even here he wiſhed 
to ſupport the outward forms of juſtice ** 

His ſon and ſucceſſor, William Rufus, was a 
| tyrant by principle, and never perhaps did a 
more ſtern and undiſciplined heart beat in the 


lere I 
en 
1 to 


M 11 human breaſt. 
ittle Lanfranc and Anſelm , at this period ſucceſ- 


nd, ſively filled the ſee of Canterbury; men of ſuperior 
th talents, of ſuperior piety, and of ſuperior fortitude. 


> by Buy them religion was ſupported , whilſt its mild 
s. — influence began to ſoften the ferocious manners of 
. the age; and learning, under their protection, 
115 again dared to rear its head. England looked up 
e to theſe venerable prelates, and in the milder 
jects light which beamed from their virtues ſeemed 


to diſcover ſomething that might be admired, 


** Hume and others. 


which, left to itſelf, muſt ever have fermented B 0 O K 
into plots and inſurrections; he had to ſhow _ 


"F; 
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3 0 OK and ſomething that might be imitated. All was 

» I. not abſorbed in the blaze of martial ſplendor. 

| Unfortunately, the notions of prerogative and 

excluſive privileges, which, originating from the 

chair of St. Peter, ſoon took poſſeſſion of the 

breaſts of churchmen, precipitated theſe worthy 

men into diſputes with their ſovereigns, from 

which fatal evils enſued. Thus was obſtructed 

the ſpread of thoſe many advantages which , in 

other circumſtances, England would have derived 

from their talents and their virtues. When I read 

the invectives of modern hiſtorians againſt ſuch 

men; I own, I bluſh: for their lives were 

hea: reproach , and the. motives of their 

conduct, grounded on the approved maxims of 

the age, were dictated to them by honor and 

ſincerity. Had they lived at ſome earlier or ſome 

later period, differently would they have acted; 

but in the eleventh century, not to have 

conformed to its principles, would have been a 

baſe ſurrender of rights and privileges, which 

every IN, of their minds then told them to 
revere * 

; —_ the hiſtorian, whoſe buſineſs it ſhould be 

to detail the events of this period, and to portray 

the different characters, whom he ſhould find 

; deſerving . of great praiſe or of great reprehenſion , 
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might find ample matter for his pen, and in that 


matter, ample amuſement for his readers; yet is 


there one grand event which ſeems to occupy 
ſo large a ſpace in the eye of the beholder, that 
all other objects dwindle away before it.--I have 
ſaid what may be deemed ſufficient to exhibit the 
general features of the times; that ſolely is my 
object ; the remaining 3 will develope 
what elſe may be thought requiſite to nee 
the portrait. 

After Conſtantine, in the fourth century, had 
given celebrity to the chriſtian religion, and by 
his care, and that of his mother Helen, Paleſtine 
in particular, the native land of our Saviour, 
had been decorated with many monuments of 
their piety, and the holy places at Jeruſalem had 
been brought out to more public inſpection; a 
certain inſtinctive veneration for that diſtant and 
venerable ſpot ſeized on the minds of men. The 
ſoil, on which Jeſus Chriſt had ſtood , they 
deemed bleſſed; and what ſeems more extraor- 
dinary, ſays a writer who does not always reaſon 
juſtly , even the inftruments which had been 
uſed in the ſhedding of his blood. What man, 
continues he, left to the free impulſe of huma- 
nity, would imprint his kiſſes on the axe , that 
had let out the life of his deareſt friend ? The 


new impreſſion was however made, and in many 
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BOOK it was founded on ideas of the ſincereſt piety. It 4 
I. may be called new, becauſe it ſeems to have had 
no plagq in the minds of thoſe chriſtians, who 

were” contemporary to the period when the great 

tragedy was performed. | | 
Conſtantine, as his hiſtorians relate had ſeen 
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a miraculous apparition of the croſs; md under 1 
#4 that ſign he had conquered. From that time, the 4 
"it croſs was no longer a mark of infamy ; it waved o 
#7" on the banners of his army; and the Roman eagle 
#14 was taught to ſtoop before it. Out of compli- i 
1124 . WO 
» Fl ment to the maſter of the world, had no pious 3 
it - impulſe helped the bias, it was natural that reſpect | 
4; ſhould be ſhown to this favored ſign. az 
| Pilgrimages to the holy land ſoon became 


frequent, and ſoon they were faſhionable. Even 
after the deſtruction of the Weſtern empire, the 
Journey was attended with no peculiar difficulties , 
becauſe the new kingdoms which aroſe continued 
to profeſs the chriſtian faith. But in the ſeventh 
century the great change took place; when the 
diſciples of Mahomet, a people divided from us 
by religion, by language, and by manners, roſe, 
like a dark cloud, in the Eaſt, and ſpread 
themſelves over the ſurface of many kids Stil 
were the pilgrims permitted to reſort to Jeruſalem: Y 
the pious travellers came not empty-handed; it was 
beſides a ſpecies of devotion, of which the infidels 
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were themſelves rather fand; and curioſity would 
be pleaſed at the fight of ſuch a motly concourſe 
of ſtrangers from every corner of Europe. Mecca, 
on 1ts brighteſt days, could hardly boaſt of a fairer 
ſpectacle. | 

Thus, for many years, continued this wondrons 
praQtice; when the Saracens maſters of the land, 
no longer pleaſed with the idle ſcene , or 
irritated by the miſconduct of the pilgrims, or 
apprehenſive, not without reaſon, that enthu- 
ſiaſm might at laſt prompt them to meditate 
deſigns againſt the ſtate; began to ſhow them 
fewer marks of kindneſs, and even oppreſſed 
thoſe of the chriſtian name, who were ſettled 


XZ amongſt them. Of this oppreſſion and of their 
XZ. own ill- treatment, they told a piteons and 


exaggerated tale, on their return to Europe; 
and dreadful indeed they ſaid, it was, that 
the holy places -ſhould be poſſeſſed by the 
declared foes to the religion of Chrift! To 
attempt their reſcue however was an act of 
folemn chivalry, which only the lapſe of ages 
could bring to maturity. 


The Grecian emperors, indeed, were ever at war 


with the Ottoman powers ; but it was to defend 


their own frontiers, which the enemy daily 


invaded with ſucceſs. The blood ran back upon 
the heart, and the proud towers of Conſtantinople 
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z 00 x trembled for their own ſecurity. It was no time 
1. to think of foreign conqueſts. — The Goths, 
the Lombards, the Francs, and other nations, 
which now roſe into power, in the Welt, were 
embroiled in domeſtic quarrels, or occupied with 
ſchemes of ſeli-preſervation. Even from the 
infdels themſelves they had reaſon to fear the 
moſt ruinous incurſions : already they were in 
poſſeſſion of the moſt fertile provinces of Spain, 

and the fate of Spain ſeemed to hover over the 
other ſtates of Europe. Common policy ſhould 
have told them , that the beſt ſecurity againſt 

the inroads of an enemy is, to carry war into 

his own territories. But, I have ſaid , that the 
European powers were themſelves unſettled. 

It was only towards the cloſe of the eleventh 
century , that the Weſtern chriſtians conceived 

the deſign of a general confederation againſt the 
.infidels of the Eaſt. Gregory the ſeventh, the man 
whoſe virtues I praiſed , whoſe abilities I admured, 

but whoſe extravagancies I cenſured, ſeems firſt 

to have adopted the grand idea. Hiſtorians tell 
us“, that he was moved to it by the melancholy 
recital of the ſufferings of the Chriſtians, who 
groaned under the Ottoman yoke. It might indeed 

he that, knowing how powerfully a tale of diſtreſs 
operated on the human mind, he would not loſe 
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its effect; and therefore urged it as an efficacious 
motive, whereby to accompliſh more eaſily his 
deſigns. But he was too wiſe a man, I think, to 


give much weight, in his own mind, to a circum- 
= ſtance in itſelf fo trifling. Theſe ehriſtians were 


not numerous, and might readily have withdrawn 


for a moment ſuppoſe, he would deign to give a 


ſingle thought to the ſuggeſtion , that, by marching 
into the Eaſt, he ſhould be able to give 


protection to the pilgrims, or facilitate their wild 
emigrations into Paleſtine. Gregory had other 
views. The infidel powers were become terrible. 


” * . ' . 

to Europe; their depredations were feared upon 
every maritime coaſt ; they had landed in Italy, 
and inſulted the gates of Rome. 


Europe, I have alſo ſaid, was eruelly lacerated 


armed againft his brother; nor did it ſeem, in 
1 the ordinary courſe of things, that this deplorable 
ſcene could be brought to a concluſion. They 
had had recourſe indeed to a ſingular expedient, 
which was called the Truce of God, whereby it 
vas forbidden, under pain of excommunication , 
0 make any attack on a private enemy, from 
the ſetting of the ſun on Wedneſday to its riſing 
on Monday morning. This was ſome relief.— 
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Commerce and agriculture, the ſinews and the 


wealth of ſtates, were little known ; or thoſe 


thouſand arts of peace, which give employment 


to the more populous nations of modern times. — 


But could the arms, which chriſtians uſed for 
mutual deſtruction , be turned againſt a common 


enemy, the evils of domeſtic diſcord would 


ceaſe, and Europe might again proſper and be 
happy *. 

When in this light we view the eruſades, they 
will not perhaps appear to have been dictated by 
that wild enthuſiaſm, to which generally they are 
aſcribed. Not that I mean to inſinuate that the 
multitude or their leaders were influenced by 
ſuch rational motives : theſe can only belong to 
ſuch men as Gregory or to Urban his ſucceſlor, 
The marching cruſaders waved their banners under 
a more animating impulſe. They viewed themſel- 
ves as the choſen ſoldiers of the Lord : Hl 


looked to the land of Paleſtine, as to a country 


they had a right to occupy , not reflecting, if the 
preſent poſſeſſors were ejected , that it ſhould 
devolve to the Jews as an old inheritance; and 
they were promiſed that , ,in the blood of the 
unbelieving muſſulmen, their own crimes ſhould 


Fleury, diſc. 6. 
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To the expedition, of which I ſhall now ſpeak, 
had been a curious prelude in 1064, when ſeven 
thouſand Germans, at the head of whom was 
Sigeſroi , archbiſhop of Mayence, in a body 
took up the pilgrim's ſtaff, and marched towards 


Jeruſalem. They were attacked, even on good 


Friday, by a ſuperior band of twelve thouſand 
Arabs, and, after a ſtout defence , were on the 
point of falling a prey to the rapacious infidels, 
when unexpectedly, at the riſing of the ſun on 
Eaſter Sunday, they were reſcued by an army of 
Turks, and conducted, under a ſtrong eſcort , to 


551 


When the minds of men, from a concurrence 


of circumſtances, have been long expoſed to 


certain impreſſions — it matters not with what 
diſguſt or even horror they were at firſt received — 


gradually they become familiarized with them, 


and reaſon , or what by them is called reaſon , 
will ſoon be diſpoſed to give them its ſolemn 
approbation. At this moment, the moſt trifling 
cauſe will produce the greateſt effect: it is a ſpark 
which falls upon a mine of gunpowder. 

A holy prieſt of the dioceſe of Amiens in 


France, named Peter; and from the ſolitary life 


ne led, ſurnamed the hermit, tired of retirement, 
or prompted by the devotion of the times, 


* Vertot, hift. de Malte. 
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quitted his cell, and wandered to Jeruſalem. 
His mind ſank within him, When, in the moments 
of fervent piety, he caſt his eyes round, and law 
the deſolation of the holy places. With tears he 
lamented the circumſtance to Simeon , the 
patriarch of the city, who in the zeal and charac- 
ter of his pilgrim foon diſcovered diſpoſitions , 
from which poſlibly great advantage might be 
drawn. They often met; and it was finally agreed 
between them, that Simeon ſhould write a letter, 
deſcriptive of the melancholy ſituation of things, 
to the biſhop of Rome: this letter the hermit 


engaged to preſent, and to ſtrengthen its contents 


by all the energy of his own repreſentation. He 
further promiſed to viſit the courts of the European 
princes , and to rouſe them, if poſlible, to a 
general confederation for the relief of Jeruſalem. 
Peter once more bent his knee at the holy 


ſepulchre, and departed full of the great project, 


with which heaven, he thought, had inſpired . 
him. He preſented his diſpatches to Urban, and 
as he had engaged , accompanied them with a 
pathetic detail of the horrors, his own eyes had 
witneſſed. The effect anſwered his moſt ſanguine 
wiſhes : Urban was affected, and on the ſpot 
conceived the deſign of ſending relief to the 


chriſtians of Paleſtine. — Nor did the hermit 


delay the remaining part of his commiſſion. He 
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travelled from court to court : was. every where 
received as a meſſenger from heaven; and the 
enthuſiaſm , he himſelf felt, was eaſily transfuſed 
into the breaſts of his hearers. 

Peter was an engine admirably adapted to the 
work he had undertaken, His zeal was ardent, 
his diſintereſtedneſs exemplary , and a ſpirit of 
mortification ſeemed to hold all his paſlions 
under the ſevereſt control. His figure , indeed, 
was rather mean, and his phyſignomy unpleaſant; 
but his eye was piercing, and from his lips fell 
a torrent of impaſſioned eloquence, which 
hurried his audience into admiration and convic- 
tion. He ſpoke with the impoſing air and 
authority of an inſpired man. The alms that 
were given him he diſtributed among the poor; 
his food was dry bread , and he drank of the 
chriſtal ſtream: his feet were bare, and a ſingle 
woollen tunic protected him from the inclemen- 
_ cies of various climes. And in all this, hiſtorians 
ſay, there did not appear the leaſt affectation. 
Wherever he moved, crowds flocked to ſee the 
extraordinary man , and even he was deemed 
happy who could procure a few hairs from the 
faithful mule > the 9 of his journeys 
and his toils ** 

In 1095 was aembled a council at Clermont in 
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Auvergne, at which Urban preſided in perſon. 
Diſturbances in Italy had compelled him to take 
refuge in France. In this ſynod was brought 
forward the buſineſs of the holy land ; the pope 
addreſſed them in a diſcourſe full of pathetic 
declamation and of ſome good ſenſe; and the 
aſſembly , with enthuſiaſm, applauded the pro- 
poſed undertaking , exclaiming with one voice, 
deus lo volt, it is the will of heaven. The 
pontiff ſeized the important moment. The 
& words you have uttered , ſaid he, were 


& indeed dictated by heaven itſelf; I read 


ce inſpiration in them and they ſhall go with 
© you into battle, to be your comfort and 


„ to be the ſign, which ſhall diſtinguiſh the 


« trne ſoldiers of the lord. — He then 
ordered that the figure of a croſs ſhould be 
borne on the breaſts of thoſe, who ſhould 
enrol themſelves in the ſacred warfare; and 
ſtill better to ſecure ſucceſs to his project, 
(for he knew that enthuſiaſm was but a tran- 
ſient affection) he had recourſe to an expe- 
dient, which promiſed to anſwer his warmeſt 
wiſhes *” 

At al den; ſays the inimitable Fleury, whoſe 
reflections and ideas I am ever proud to copy, 
the paſtors of the church had uſed a diſcretionary 


Daniel, Fleury. 
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power in the relaxation of ſome parts of the canoni- 
cal penances impoſed on finners, as their fervor, or 
other circumſtances, ſeemed to require it: but 
never, before this day, had it been ſeen that, 
for one ſingle work of piety, a ſinner was diſchar- 
ged from all the temporal puniſhments, to which 
he might be liable before the juſtice of heaven. 
Urban undertook to do as much as this, when 
he promiſed a plenary indulgence , that is, a 
complete releaſement from all temporal puniſh- 
ment, to the cruſaders. It was an innovation in 
the diſcipline of the church, from which many 
abuſes - followed. For more than two centuries , 
great difficulty had attended the enforcement of 
the penitentiary canons: In themſelves they were 
very ſevere, and in proceſs of time, ſo much had 
they been multiplied, that almoſt they might be 


deemed impracticable. From this circumſtance 


aroſe the diſciple of commutation , whereby 
whole years of penance might be redeemed in 2 
few days. Pilgrimages to Rome, to Compoſtella , 
to Jeruſalem , entered into this ſyſtem of com- 
mutation; all which acts however were now 
left far behind by the. new project of Urban, 
which to the meritorious exerciſe of a wan- 
dering life ſuperadded the dreadful perils of 
War 


Fleury, diſc. 6. 
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In this firſt expedition , the cruſaders were 
uninfluenced by any ſordid motives: they looked 
for no ſalary, but what the papal indulgence 
held out to them. Great certainly was the expenſe 
which attended the march of ſuch numerous 
armies; but, the rich principally defrayed it, 
whilſt even the leſs wealthy contributed all they 


could procure, well knowing that the intereſt it 


would bring, was more highly to be prized than 
all human riches.—The ſagacious Urban imagined 
another device, which was no leſs efficacious. 
Under the ſevereſt cenſures, he forbad the cruſa- 
ders to be moleſted by their creditors, and granted 
them many other exemptions, whilſt they wore 
the holy croſs; and all their poſſeſſions, he took 
into the protection of the holy ſee. 

Such favors would be received with ardor. 
The nobility feeling a load of crimes, from the 
Pillage of churches, and a long ſeries of rapacity 
and oppreſſion, eagerly accepted ſuch eaſy terms 
of forgiveneſs: they had only to continue 'their 
fayorite exerciſe of war, knowing that, if they 
fell, they ſhould receive the blooming palm of 


martyrdom“ .- The commonalty followed the 


example of their lords indeed, they were their 


vaſſals and bound to ſervitude : but when all 


that was great and elegant in the provinces wag 


Fleury, ibid. 
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lowly - minded truly, who could have been 
contented to have ſtaid at home, bent over the 
anvil , or toiling behind his plough. | 
Churchmen, whoſe pure hands ſhould never 
be ſtained with blood, were not excluded from 
this meritorious ſervice. They alſo had crimes, 
which called for expiation, though in ſtrictneſs 
of penitentiary diſcipline, they were not ſub- 
ject to its canons. In ſome, motives of piety, 
but in more the love of novelty and diſſipation, 
would preponderate.— Monks, with their abbots, 


broke from their retirement; threw aſide the 


cowl, and gliſtened in the burniſhed helmet.— 


The ſofter ſex felt a glow of courage riſe within 
their breaſts, and they prepared to enter on 


the toilſome march, in company of their huſbands 
and their lovers. — Europe, in a word, was in 
general commotion : every eye ſparkled with 
animation : in every town and in every village 
was heard the din of arms; whilſt the cruſader, 
leaning on his ſword, uttered words of hardi- 
hood , talked of the battles he ſhould win , 
and of the infidels he ſhould maſſacre, and of 
the ſins which would be forgiven him. — In all 
the provinces of France, ſays Daniel, private 
hoſtilities ceaſed in a moment, the moſt inveterate 
enemies became friends; and he that had not 
money ſtrove to ſell his poſſeſſions. The ſcene 
was aſtoniſhing. | 
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The principal cruſaders were Hugh, brother to the 
French king; Robert duke of Normandy, brother 
to William Rufus of England; Stephen count of 
Blois; Raymond count of Toulouſe; Godfrey duke 
of Lorraine , with his brothers Baldwin and Eu- 
ſtach; with numberleſs inferior lords, knights , and 
gentlemen , biſhops, abbots, monks, and prieſts. 

By the beginning of 1096, the year after the 
council, the number of thoſe, who had taken 


up the croſs, was incredible. They aſſembled 


round Peter the hermit , whom they regarded 
as the apoſtle of the cruſade, and as the envoy 
from heaven. From him they had their orders, 
and they prepared to march. — The firſt diviſion, 
an undiſciplined and lawleſs rabble, was led on 
by one Walter, a French gentleman of ſome 
experience, but of little note. He was followed 
by the hermit, at the head of forty thouſand 
men. A third diviſion of fifteen thouſand proceed- 
ed under Goteſcalc, a German prieſt. — Great 
were the diſorders theſe men committed ; the 
latter diviſion in particular; againſt whom the 
inſulted people of Hungary roſe up in arms, and 
it is laid, not one of the fiſteen thouſand ſurvived 
to tell the tale of their - cataſtrophe. —Other 
bands, ſtill more numerous, followed in wonder- 
ful ſucceſſion, and as their exceſſes on the march 
were as great, many of them ſhared the juſt fate 
of their fellows ©*. | 


* Daniel, Vertot. 
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A more undiſciplined and licentious body of B O O 


men never drew the ſword. In truth, there was 
but little diſcipline in the armies of the age, and 
in thoſe of the cruſaders there was full leſs: they 
were formed of volunteers from different nations, 
the chief over whom were independent of one 
another , and as lawleſs and licentious as they. 
The pope's legate alone held ſupreme command, 
and his voice, it was vainly expected, would 
awe into obedience this diſcordant multitude. 
Impatient of control, they waited not till they 


ſhould have put their feet on infidel land, to com- 


mence hoſtilities; wherever they marched , pillage, 
rapine, devaſtation marked their progreſs. They 
had, indeed, been vainly taught to believe, that 
heaven, by ſupernatural aſſiſtance, would ſupply 
all their neceſſities, and therefore no proviſion 
had been made for ſubſiſtence on the march. 
Finding their wild expectations fruſtrated , they 
were even compelled to relieve their wants by 
plunder; and this it was that enraged. the inha- 
bitants of the countries through which they paſſed. 
They took their way towards Conſtantinople , 
through Hungary and Bulgaria. 

The princes, whoſe names I have mentioned, 
apprehenſive probably leſt the greatneſs itſelf of 
the armament ſhould diſappoint its own pur- 
poſe, permitted the multitude to march before 
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them, and themſelves, by different routes, 
eſcorted by the flower of their vaſlals, advanced 


towards the ſeat of the Eaſtern empire; for 


that was appointed the place of general ren- 


dezvous. 
Alexis "IRE the Greek emperor, ſaw them 


approach with diſmay. He had applied indeed 


to the Weſtern chriſtians for ſuccour againſt the 


Turks, but he had only hoped that ſuch a 15 upply 
would be ſent him, as, acting under his control, 


might enable him to repel the enemy. Aſtoniſhed 


he was to ſee his dominions overwhelmed , on a 
ſudden, by ſuch an inundation of licentious 
barbarians, who, though they pretended friend- 
ſhip , deſpiſed his ſubjects as unwarlike, and 
deteſted them as heretical. By all the arts of 
policy, in which he excelled, he endeavoured 
to divert the torrent; but While he employed 
profeſſions, careſſes, civilities, and ſeeming 


ſervices towards the leaders of the cruſade, he 


ſecretly regarded thoſe imperious allies as more 
dangerous than the open enemies, by whom 
his empire had been invaded. Whilſt the armies 
were round his capital he daily haraſſed them by 
every art, which his genius, his power, 
or his ſituation enabled him to employ; and 
having effected the difficult point of diſembarking 


them in Aſia, he entered into a private correſ- 


pondence 
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pondence with Soliman, the Turkiſh emperor , 
and he practiſed every inſidious device, for 


diſappointing the enterpriſe, and diſcouraging the ' 


latins from attempting thenceforward any ſuch 
prodigious. migrations. 

On the banks of the Boſphorus „ bpf oſite to 
Conſtantinople, the generals reviewed their armies, 
when the number of wen was found to amount to 


one hundred thouſand horſe, and ſix hundred thou- | 


ſand foot, including all the attendants of the army. 
— The advanced parties, under Walter and the 
hermit, who had imprudently penetrated into the 
heart of the country, were ſoon overpowered , 


and cut to pieces. Peter was abſent at Conſtanti- 


nople. — The grand army proceeded on their 


enterpriſe with more circumſpection: but the 


ſcarcity of proviſions, the exceſles of fatigue, the 
influence of unexperienced climates, joined to 


the want of concert in their operations, and to 


the ſword of a warlike enemy, deſtroyed the 


adventurers by thouſznds. Their zeal, however, 
their bravery, and their irreſiſtible force ſtill 


carried them forward. — After an obſtinate ſiege, 


Nice, the ſeat of the Turkiſh empire, fell; they 


defeated Soliman in two great battles; and they 
ſat down before Antioch: After various events, 


Antioch alſo ſurrendered , and the force of the 


enemy , who till now had proudly reſiſted, 
ſeemed entirely broke: 
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Fluſhed with ſucceſs, the champions of the 
croſs advanced towards Jeruſalem , which they 
regarded as the conſummation of their labors. 
By the detachments: they had made to ſecure 
their conqueſts, by deſertion, and by difaſters, 
their number was reduced to twenty thouſand 
foot, and fifteen hundred horſe ; but theſe were 
ſtill formidable, from their valor, their experience, 
and the obedience which, from paſt calamities, 
they had learned to pay to their leaders. — 
From the heights which command Jeruſalem, they 
looked down on the holy city, their hearts beat for 
joy, they forgot their labors, and they demanded, 
in clamorous ſhouts, to be led up to the walls, 
though they were defended by an army of Ry 
thouſand men. | | 

In formidable preparation » the generals took 
their poſts round the devoted city; Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Robert of Normandy , Raymond of 
Toulouſe, Robert of Flanders, and the valiant 
Tancred. Their reſolution was unanimous, to 
die, or to conquer. Nor was the enemy within 
the walls leſs prepared or leſs determined. The 
fiege laſted five weeks, during which, feats of 
heroiſm were achieved, which hiſtorians and poets 
have been careful to record and to magnify, A 
general aſſault was finally projected, and with the 
riſing ſun the truwpet ſounded, It was Friday, the 
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15th of July, in 1099, till an hour after mid-day, B O O K 
with infinite reſolution, the aſſailants maintained 


their poſts, and the beſieged reſiſted. But human 


ſtrength could do no more, and Godfrey ſaw in 
the countenances of his men, that they deſpaired 


of ſucceſs. They pauſed; when, on' a ſudden, 


the voice of their general ſounded in their ears: 
* My friends, cried he, heaven is for us; ſee 


« yonder the clouds open, and an armed warrior 
c deſcends upon the mountain of Olives ; his 
ce ſhield darts lightning, and he beckons to us to 
cc advance! - Raymond of Toulouſe faw the ſame 
viſion. ' It is St. George, ſiid he, and he calls 


c us to victory,” —In a moment every arm was 


again braced ; they reared their ladders , their 
rams ſhook the walls, their machines advanced, 
and Godfrey, ſword in hand, was ſeen upon 


the ramparts, ſurrounded by his brave compa- 


nions. The enemy gave way on all ſides, and 


on all fides entered the victorious champions of 
the croſs. 


The carnage and ſcenes of horror, which now 


enſued, were, paſt deſcription, dreadful. Imagi- 


nation itſelf is loſt in the painful image, and recoils. 
Neither arms defended the valiant , nor ſubmiſſion 
the timorous: no age or ſex was ſpared. The ſtreets 


of Jeruſalem were covered with dead bodies. — 
But the triumphant warriors, after every enemy was 
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contrition, towards the holy ſepulchre. Without 
quitting their bloody armour, they advanced 
with reclined bodies, and with naked feet, to 
that ſacred monument. They were met, with 
hymns of jubilation , by the chriſtians they had 
reſcued, and with them they ſang anthems to 
their Saviour, who had there purchaſed their 
ſalvation by his agony and death. Enlivened by 
the preſence of the place , devotion ſo overcame 


all their maftial fury, that they diſſolved in tears, 


and bore the appearance of every ſoft and 


tender ſentiment. So inconſiſtent is human nature 


with itſelf! and ſo eafily do all the paſſions ally, 


ſuperſtition. eſpecially and enthuſiaſm , with heroic 


| courage, and fierce barbarity ! 
Eight days after this great event, Godfrey of 


Bouillon was unanimouſly choſen king of Jeruſa- 


lem. Among all the. warriors he was the moſt 
eminent: courage, wiſdom , martial kill, probity, 


religion, prudence, ſtrength of body, and a ſtature 


which awed the beholder, marked him for a hero, 
and united all the ſuffrages in his favor. For 
one year only he held this romantic ſceptre with 
- a dignity, which the hand of Godfrey alone. could 
have given to it: he died, and was lamented. — 


The other princes, having performed their vows 


returned in haſte to Europe, where neglected 


ſubdued and flaughtered , immediately turned 
I, themſelves, with ſentiments of humiliation and 
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vaſſals, and the important concerns of ftate, had B O OK 


long bewailed their abſence “. 


Thus ended the firſt eruſade. — In whatever 
light it be eonſidered, whether as an-object -of 


religion or of policy, I can diſcover no one 
permanent advantage that wWas derived from it. 
Jeruſalem, indeed, was taken; the chriſtian inha- 
bitants would be protected, and future pilgrims 
would approach the holy places in more ſecurity. 


To the ſuperſtition of the age theſe might be 


weighty benefits; and who will ſay that, as ſuch, 
they might not value them ? Still their greateſt 
advantages, it ſeems, ſhould vaniſh, when 
contraſted with their concomitants, the direful 


events of war. But this alſo is a reflection to 


which, I know not, that the chriſtians of the 
eleventh century would have ſubſcribed. 
From a redundancy of population , as Europe 


then was circumftanced,, had, in great meaſure, 
_ ariſen that exceſs. of vice and lawleſs diſſipation, 
which I deſcribed; and it was natural to imagine 


that the vaſt armies which marched to the Eaft 
would he principally compoſed of the refuſe of 


| ſociety : hence would the community at large be 
| benefited. — So it happened, and not one, in a 


hundred ever ſaw again his native land; but this 


one, together 'with the vices he had taken with 


57 Vertot, Fleury, Daniel, Hume from original authors. 
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him, returned loaded with all thoſe which the 
Eaſtern nations were beſt able to ſupply. On the 
other hand, was the loſs of fo many brave, 
honeſt, and virtuous man, who fell ſacrifice to 
the phrenzy of the times, to weigh as nothing 
in the ſcale of reaſon? — The inteſtine feuds , 


indeed, which ſo long had deſolated Europe , 


ceaſed, for a moment, in their dread career, while 
the blood of infidels was pouring out round the 
walls of Jeruſalem : but ſoon they reſumed their 


wonted fury, and raged as hefore. 


Aſia was then the ſeat of the arts, of learning f 
and of commerce; and from thence, in proceſs 
of time, Europe was to draw the moſt ſubſtantial 
In the firſt cruſade theſe were not 
perceptible; nor could they be: hut a channel, it 
muſt be owned, was then opened, through which, 
in a ſtream at firſt but ſmall, they might begin to 
flow towards the Weſtern world. The politicians 
of the age had not this objec, I believe, in view: 
but is it from the foreſight of man or not rather 
from what appears to us a fortuitous concur- 
rence of circumſtances, that the moſt ſubſtantial 
advantages have been derived on human kind? 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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BOOK II. 


Abeillard goes to Laon and: ſtudies under Anſelm — 
Returns to Paris and teaches. — Heloiſa — Abeillard 
becomes her maſter — She eſcapes with him into 
Britany — He offers to marry her — They are mar- 
ried — He conveys her to Argenieuil — Fulbert's 

revenge — Paſcal IL. pope of Rome — France and 
England — Religious orders — Cluni 3 7. he (Mar- 
treufe — Fontevraud. | 


Anno, 1100, 


From the contentious ſcenes of war and politics, 
on which the pride of hiſtory Ioves to dwell, I 
return, with pleaſure, to the more humble walk 
of biography. Thus the traveller, who, on the 
glacieres of Grindelwald or Chamoigny, has contem- 
plated nature in her ſublimeſt horrors, ſinks to 
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He goes to 


Laon and 


ſtudies under 


Anſelm. 
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the vale below with gentler emotions, where he 
meets the creeping woodbine and the purling 
ſtream. 

The reader will recollect that he left Abeillard, 
juſt returned from Britany to Paris, rather diſguſted 
of philoſophical purſuits , and preparing to enter 
on the more important ſtudy of theology. His 
old maſter and competitor de Champeaux, elated 


with the new honors of the mitre, had withdrawn 
to Chalons. 


Laon , an epiſcopal ſee , distant twenty-ſeven 
leagues from Paris , was at this time celebrated for 
its chair of divinity. There Anſelm, a canon and 
dean of the chapter, had for many years taught, 
with the greateſt applaufe : men of the firſt confe- 
quence in the church had been his ſcholars*. In 
this number muſt be reckoned de Champeaux 
himſelf, Abeillard locking round for a maſter, 
from whom he might draw ſome inſtruction in 
the new purſuit he was meditating , naturally 
fixed on Anſelm. Independently of other conſider- 
ations, the circumſtance of his having taught the 
biſhop of Chalons, would have ſome weight on 


his mind. The man we contend with , and 


conquer, is ſeldom deemed a . anta- 
goniſt. — He went to Laon. 

I frequented, ſays he, the old man's ſchool, 
© but it was ſoon evident, that all his celebrity was 


* Notz ad hiſt. Cal. 


— 
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c derived, not from the diſplay of abilities, but 
© from length of practice. He who approached 
« him in anxious uncertainty „ returned in A 
«thicker cloud. To hear him was delightful; 


for he poſſeſſed an 'aſtoniſhing fluency of lan- 


cc guage; but in his words was neither reaſon nor 
“ common ſenſe. You would have thought he 


« were kindling a fire, when inſtantly the -whots | 


« houſe was filled with ſmoke, in which not a 
<« ſingle ſpark was viſible. He was a tree, covered 


« with a thick foliage, which to the diſtant eye 


had charms; but on a nearer inſpection there 
4 was no fruit to be found. I went up to this 
ec tree in full expectation: my eye beheld that it 
« was the fig-tree, which the Lord had curſed; 
e or I faid it might be the oak with which the 
'& poet compares WRT 


© Stat magni nominis umbra 5 
" Een frugifero quercus ſublimis in agro. 
«* LUCAN. Phar. 


cc And after this diſcovery „I repoſed not many 
ce days under its noxious ſhade *.” | 

The portrait is ſtrongly taken, but reſentment 
probably preſſed on the Peneil in the darker 


6 coloring. 


by an old author, which, as it may ſerve to 


Hiſt. Cal. Notæ ad hift. Cal. 


Of this ſame Anſelm a curious anecdote is told 
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mark the character of the age, I ſhall relate. — 


A conſiderable part of the gold and jewels, belon- 
ging to the church of Laon, had been ſtolen. The 
thief could not be diſcovered; whereupon a gene- 


ral meeting of the canons and principal citizens 


was called. Uncertain what to do, they unanimouſly 
agreed to take the opinion of Anſelm, who was 
eſteemed the orzcle of the town. Anſelm , deeply 


verſed in the law and prophets, revolves the whole 


buſineſs in his mind, and recollects at laſt the 


paſſage in the book of Joſhua, where it is related» 
in what manner, a ſecret theft had been detected 


by the caſting of lots. It is my advice, ſaid 


« he, having weighed the matter moſt deliberately, 


© that you try to diſcover the author of this horrid 


« crime by the ordeal of water. Let an infant be 
cc taken from each pariſh, and caſt into a veſſel 


ce of holy. water: from the child which ſinks, will 
« the guilty pariſh be known. Then from each 
c houſe of this pariſh take another infant: which 
« will ſhow you the guilty houſe. You can be no 
<& longer at a loſs: throw every man and woman 


© belonging to the houſe into tubs of holy water, 
* and guilt will be concealed no longer. The 


experiment, I preſume, ſucceeded ; for the ſame 
author relates that the thief was a perſon, by name 
alſo Anſelm, who, under the cloak of extraordi- 
nary piety, had impoſed on many, and to whoſe 
care had been intruſted the rich ornaments of 
the charch. 
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Abeillard, whom the emptineſs of this wordy BOOK 
veteran could not fail to diſguſt, began to appear 1. 
leſs frequently at his lectures. It was a more 
prudent ſtep, than to have attempted a direct 
attack on the great name of his maſter. Age had 
given ſome check to the petulancy of his temper, 
or by experience he had learned wiſdom. His 


— ons) erat + 


abſence however from the ſchools was ſoon 


noticed; it was conſtrued by thoſe, among the 
ſcholars, who plumed themſelves moſt on their 
abilities, into a reflection on their own diſcern- 
ment. He dares to undervalue the great Anſelm , 
ſaid they. The old man was himſelf irritable 
and jealous : he had inſtructed the brighteſt 
geniuſes of the age, and been admired by 


them: was this child of Ariſtotle alone to with- 


hold his applauſe, juſt as his fun, with its full 
effulgence, was ſetting in the Weſt! The ſuggeſtions 
of the young men, whole pride was alſo piqued, 
only ſerved to fan into a wilder flame the indig- 
nation of the old profeſſor . 

It happened that, as one day the ſcholars were 
Jokingly converſing together, one of them aſked 


| Abeillard , what he thought about the ſtudy of 


the ſcriptures? The queſtion was captions, as they 
well knew , how little attention he had hitherto 
given to thoſe divine books. He replied that, if 


religious improvement be the object, no ſtudy 


* Hiſt. Calam. 
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3 O O certainly was ſo ſalutary; but added that, to him 
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it was matter of great ſurpriſe, how any one, 
who had the ſmalleſt pretenſions to literature, 
could poſlibly imagine that, beſides the ſcriptures 
themſelves and ſome eaſy expoſitor, any other 
aſſiſtance ſhould be deemed neceſſary to render 
them moſt perfectly intelligible. — The propoſition 
was received with ſeorn, and inſultingly they 
aſked Abeillard, whether he perhaps might think 
himſelf equal to the undertaking. “ I am ready to 
ee do it, ſaid he; chuſe what book, you pleaſe, 
< from the old or new teſtament, one that is 
c rarely explained in the ſchools, and with it 
allow me but a ſingle commentator. ”—It was 
inſtantly agreed to, and they fixed on the pro- 
phecy of Ezekiel *. 

The next' morning he acquainted the young 
men, that he was prepared to fulfil his engagement. 
His friends adviſed him to be leſs precipitate ; | 
they told him he was a novice in theology; and 
that he ſhould proceed, in ſo arduous an 
undertaking, with the greateſt circumſpection and 
leiſure. It is not by leiſure, anſwered he-angrily, 
« but by energy of genius, that I pretend to 
* maſter the great heights of ſcience : either I 
c will be heard when, and in what manner, 
c it pleaſes me beſt, or, Tis moment, I am 
free from my engagement. 


* Hiſt. Calam. 
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Bat few were preſent at the firſt lecture: the 3 O O k 
II. 


attempt was deemed both arrogant and ridiculous. 
He acquitted himſelf, however, ſo much to the 
ſatisfaction of his hearers, that they requeſted he 
would proceed , and they complimented him on 
the preciſion and ſublimity of his comment. The 
following days, the whole town preſſed to hear 
him; every word he uttered was carefully taken 
down; and, as it had before happened at Melun 
and Paris, the ſtreets of Laon echoed with the 
name of Abeillard *. 

The ſound ſoon reached the. ears of Anſelm 


His mind, for ſome days, had been cruelly on 
the fret: this youth, whoſe hours in the ſtudy 


of divinity hardly meaſured his years of practice, 
in one ſingle night, had penetrated into the 
obſcure myſteries of Ezekiel, and had drawn that 
veil aſide, which himſelf perhaps had not dared 
to touch. The circumſtance was inſulting, and 


He vowed revenge. But though pious minds can 


be ſometimes ſwayed by the paſſions of ſinners, 
they are wonderfully adroit at the diſcovery of 
motives, which, to their own eyes, at leaſt, 
may ſanctify their proceedings. 

Anſelm had, amongſt his ſcholars, two , whom 
he particularly eſteemed, and whoſe abilities were 


ſuperior to the reſt, Albericus, a native of Rheims, 
and Lotulphus, from Novara in Lombardy; which 


* Hiſt. Calam. 
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place however was rendered far more famous for 
giving birth to Peter biſhop of Paris, the 
celebrated maſter of ſentences. Theſe men, buoyed 


up by a ſenſe of their own ſuperiority and the 


flattering approbation of Anſelm , would feel 
more poignantly the burſt of applauſe, which, 


in a moment, had raiſed Abeillard far above them. 
It was their advice, that the expoſitor of Ezekiel 
ſhould be interdicted from proceeding any further 
in his public comment. — The old man acceded 


joyfully to their propoſal. He alone was theologal 


in Laon, and without his permiſſion no one could 


be empowered to give lectures. The prohibition 
was notified to Abeillard , under this pretext that, 
ſhould any error, peradventure, creep into the 
expoſition of the prophecy, which, ( from his 
might too eaſily 
happen) the whole blame would be imputed to 
Anſelm ; that he could not expoſe the whole 
glory of a well-earned reputation upon ſo ſlippery 


a ſurface; and that religion, in a ſecret whiſper ,' 


had told him to be circumſpect. 

The ſcholars, who patroniſed Abeillard , heard 
the news of this event with indignation; the 
thin veil which covered the real motives of Anſelm's 
conduct was eaſily penetrated; but all oppoſition, 
they ſaw, would be vain. Abeillard reſolved to 
withdraw; Laon was not a theatre wide- enough 
for the diſplay of his abilities, and the grey hairs 
of the theologal called for ſome reſpedt. Anſelm 
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triumphed in his ſucceſs; even the day, on 
which, by his conjuring ſagacity, he had proved 


his name-ſake to be a facrilegious robber, was 
not half ſo glorious * : 
As the memoirs, from hdd the ſtory of the 


life of Abeillard is principally drawn, were 


written by himſelf , and that after, by a ſeries of 


misfortunes and ill-uſage, he had been ſeverely 


irritated, ſome allowance ſhould be made for 


partial narration. For however little diſpoſed he 


might really be to depart from truth, it is too 


obvious, that objects take their tinge from the 


complexion of our own minds. In an inſtant 
how changed is the ſcene, when to the varied 


beauties of the riſing ſun ſucceed murky clouds 


and a lowering ſky! It muſt allo be confeſſed 
that the conduct of the young man was often 
reprehenſible. His abilities were of a ſuperior 
caſt, and he was gifted with a penetration , which 


at once laid open to his eye the whole texture 
of character: from this he ſelected the weakeſt 
parts, and he took. a malignant pleaſure in 


exhibiting them to public view. Such a man 
could hardly have a friend, for he ſeemed: to 
have no indulgence for the e of human 
nature. Himſelf had not yet experienced how 
low the greateſt minds may fink. Unremittingly 


he had purſued the object of his ambition, and this 


was of a nature only to draw into action thoſe 


7 Hiſt. Calam. 
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BO OR powers of his ſoul, which were pure and intellec- 

uu. - tual. From this circumſtance he would deem 

highly of himſelf, and viewing others in the ſame 

medium, them naturally he might deſpiſe. The 
judgment of youth is often erroneous. 

He returns Abeillard once more returned to Paris. Fame 

— not been ſilent during his reſidence at Laon; 

tit was known with what ſplendor: he had opened 

his new career; theology had woven a garland to 

encircle his brows; his friends. were waiting to 

receive him; and the doors of the ſchools ſtood 

open. He began his lectures with. the prophecy 

of Ezekiel, completing the expoſition. he had 

commenced in the country. His auditors were 

charmed ; the firſt philoſopher , they ſaid , was 


become the firſt divine. Multitudes of freſh 


ſcholars flowed in from all quarters : he therefore 
Judged Proper to reſume his old lecture of 
_ philoſophy *. The ſiſter ſciences were pleaſed 
with this amiable union; they had too long been 
kept aſunder from each other; and both from 
the mouth of Abeillard received new n 
and new charms. 

In the following words does a contemporary 
ſpeak of theſe times in a letter addreſſed to 
Abeillard: ©& No diſtance of country, no height 
cc of mountains, no depth of vallies, no intricate 
& journey beſet with perils and thieves, could with- 
« hold your ſcholars from you. Rome ſent her 

ce children 
* Hiſt, Calam. | 1 
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« children to receive your inſtruction : ſhe who had 


«4 been the miſtreſs of every ſcience now confeſſed 


« her inferiority. The youth of Britain crowding 
« to their ſhores were not intimidated by the ſea 
« which met their eyes, or the billows that broke 
« at their feet: in ſpite of danger, they cleared 
« the dreadful paſs. The more remote iflands 
« diſmiſſed their ſavage ſons. Germany, Spain, 
“ Flanders, the people of the North and of the 
« South , flocked to yon; in their mouths your 
« name only was heard ; they admired, they 
« praiſed, they extolled your abilities. I ſpeak 
« not of thoſe whom the walls of Paris encloſed , 
« nor of the inhabitants of our neighbouring or 
« more diſtant provinces: from you they as ardently 
« ſought for wiſdom, as if all its treaſures had been 
« there locked up. In a word, moved by the 
« ſplendor of your genius, by the charms of your 
c elocution , and by the acuteneſs of your penetra- 
“ tion, to you they all approached, as to the 
« ſource from which ſcience flowed in the pureſt 
„ mem” ” 

But the theology of the times conſiſted in little 
elſe than a bare expoſition of ſcripture-paſlages ; 
a method however, by which , had it been 
purſned in a cool and rational manner, religion 
might have gained much. It would not have 
been loaded with that ſuperfluity of idle matter, 


* Fulco ad Abeil. p. 218. | 
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which has disfigured its native ſimplicity; and to 
which an undue importance has ever been given. 
The commentators of the twelfth century were 
not ſatisfied with a plain and literal explanation 
of the text: they thought that, under each line, 
lay ſomething of a ſpiritual or myſtical meaning » 
and of this they were ever in queſt. It was the 
bad taſte of the age, to which unadorned fimpli- 
city could give no pleaſure: or elſe the literal 
Tenſe was to their apprehenſion peculiarly difficult, 
from their ignorance of the primitive languages , 
in which the books of ſcripture were written ; 
and becauſe they knew ſo little of the hiſtory and 
of the manners of ancient times. What we do 
not underſtand is the more ſuſceptible of a myſtic 
interpretation, and rather than own our ignorance, 
what abſurdities will not be advanced“? 

From the licentiouſneſs of allegorical expoſition 


any maxims might be drawn. They read in the 


goſpel of St. Luke, that our Saviour, before his 
paſſion, told his diſciples, that ſwords would be 
neceſſary : they anſwered, behold here are two 
ſwords. He replied ; it is enough. — The ſenſe 
of this paſſage is obvious; but commentators 
diſcovered that, by the two ſwords were ſignified 
the ſpiritual and temporal powers, by which the 
world is governed ; and that theſe powers 


| belonged both to the church, becauſe the 


two ſwords were in the hands of the apoſtles. 


1% Fleury, diſc. 5. 
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The church indeed, they ſaid , ſhould herſelf 


only exerciſe the ſpiritual power, and mtruſt the 
other to the prince. Our ſaviour ſaid to Peter ; 
put up thy ſword into the ſcabbard ; that is, the 
ſ Word, Peter, is thine ; but it is not in thy hand 


it ſhould be uſed; give it to the Prince, who ſhall 


employ it , as thou ſhalt order and direct. 
On ſuch deductions. as thefe was grounded the 
depoſing doctrine of Rome, and all the vain 
ſuperſtructure of prerogative and privilege , Which 
the church exerciſed, with an unbounded ſway , 
through the long period of many years: 

In the full blow of literary honors , which 
the breath of envy did not attempt to blaſt, 
and ſecure in the applauſe of an admiring public, 
the days of Abeillard now flowed on in one 
unruffled ſtream. The ſame tide brought wealth 
and glory with it. But as rivalry and oppoſition 


ceaſed, ſo, on his fide ceaſed thoſe vigorous 


exertions, which had made him what he was, 
| The nervous ſyſtem, I have elſewhere obſerved, 
upon the tone of which all our animation depends, 
ſoon relaxes, when the ſpur is withdrawn that 
excited its vibrations; and when this happens, a 
languor enſues, with which the whole man 
ſympathizes in wonderful accord. — Affections 
began to riſe, to which hitherto he had been a 
Granger and he found he was not that hero, 
which, in vanity of mind, he had once imagined. 
: G 2 
Fleury, diſc. 5. 5 
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Even Hercules, in the gay court of Omphale , threw 
down his club, and ſubmitted to hold the diſtaff. 

Paris was, at this time, a ſcene of general 
diſſipation: it was ſo, as the principal reſidence 
of the French court, and as an academy crowded 
with the youth of different nations. No diſcipline 


could have held ſuch an unruly multitude in 


control. The deſcription, which hiſtorians give 


of the vice and depravity of the ſcholars, can 


only be conceived by viewing modern ſeminaries 


of learning. — Abeillard, in the midſt of this 
alluring ſcene, would hardly withſtand its faſcina- 
tion. He was young, handſome, agreeable. The 
ſplendor of his public character, as it drew on 


him the eye of admiration, ſo was it a paſſport , 


which admitted him into the firſt circles of Paris. 
His company was eagerly ſought for: he charmed 
in converſation; the tone of his voice was melodious; 
he ſang well, and his 8 were often pieces 
of his own compoſition . 

Speaking of himſelf at this period, he ſays: © It 


& is in the lap of proſperity that the mind ſwells 


“ with fooliſh vanity; its vigor is enervated by 
“ repole, while the indulgence of pleaſure 
« completes the victory. At a time, when I 
« thought myſeif the firſt philoſopher in Europe, 
© nor feared to be diſturbed in my ſeat of 
& eminence , then it was, that I who had 
& been a pattern of virtue, firſt looſened the 


Ep. Helois. 1a. 


” 
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« rein at the call of paſſion. In proportion as 
« I had riſen higher on the ſcale of literary 
cc excellence, the lower did I fink into vicious 
% depravity. I quitted thoſe paths of virtue, 
« which all my predeceſſors had trodden with 
«© ſo much renown. Pride and pleaſure were the 
« monſters that ſubdued me. — In this 
ſituation of undiſturbed repoſe, of diſſipation, and 
of honor , Abeillard had paſſed near five years, 
extolled as the firſt maſter of the age, courted 
by the great, loved by the gay, feared by the 
ignorant, and admired by all. 

There was then in Paris a young lady, of great 
beauty, but whom her talents and extraordinary 
advance in ſcience, rendered an object of general 
admiration. She was in the richeſt bloom of 
youth, having reached her eighteenth year; 
a period, when the mind, if properly cultivated , 
begins to expand on the countenance, and to 
give it an expreſſion which it had not before» 
Heloiſa, for this was the young lady's name, 
lived; with her uncle Fulbert, a canon of the 


Heloiſa. 


cathedral church. — By fome ſhe is ſaid to have 


been deſcended from the illuſtrious houſe of 
Montmorency ; whilſt others pretend , ſhe was 


the natural daughter of a prieſt *'. — Be this as 


it may; nature had formed her of her beſt 
materials, and ſhe was the darling of her uncle. 


* Hiſt, Calam. ** Vie d' Abeil. p. 48. ** Bayle, letter H- 
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BOOx The old man had ſpared no expenſe in the 
II. education of his niece. In other regards niggardly, 
here he was profuſe ; ; and whatever, in the literary 
arts of the age, the beſt maſters had to give, that 
he endeayvured to procure for Heloiſa. — She is 
repreſented as a prodigy in ſcience: but it ſhould 
ſeem as if her encomiaſts, willing to delineate a 
phenomenon in the female world, had brought 
together every excellence their 1 could fancy, 
and had preſented the rich gift to the niece of 
Fulbert. It was not only in the circles of Paris, 
they ſay, that her name was familiar: It had pe- 
netrated to the extreme parts of the kingdom 8 
When learning i is poſſeſſed by few, a very ordinary 
portion is viewed with admiration. We may Judge 
by compariſon ; and can it be preſumed that, in 
the gloomy era of the twelfth century, even to 
Heloiſa ſcience wovld have unlocked thoſe treaſures, 
which the female candidates of modern times 
would perhaps aſk of her in vain? She was 
acquainted, it. is ſaid, with the beſt authors of 
ancient Rome, had been deeply initiated in the 
8 philoſophy of the age, and knew what the wiſe 
men of antiquity. had taught. The Latin and 
Greek languages were familiar to her, and even 
riſing from the cradle, ſhe had been heard to liſp 
the pſalms of David, in the very language of their 
royal author. When retirement and ok appli- 


* præf. Apologet. '” Ibid, 
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cation of maturer years had given full improve- 
ment to her mind; I doubt not, but ſhe became 
poſſeſſed of all theſe high accompliſhments, which 
at the age of eighteen, the generoſity of antici- 
pation ſeems to have beſtowed upon her. — She 
was born in the firſt or ſecond year of the century. 

Abeillard, though become a man of pleaſure, 
had not loſt that delicacy of mind, which is 
ſometimes ſo conſtitutional, as to remain with us 
even in the abſence of virtue. He had ever deteſted 
low vice, and the company of abandoned women 
was peculiarly odious to him '*. Public diſſipation 
was incompatible with the dignity of his ſtation ; 
nor could his attendance on the ſchools permit 
him to frequent the ſociety of thoſe ladies, who 
would not, he thinks, have been inſenſible to the 
charms of his perſon and converſation. 

It was at this moment of ſelf-complacency and 
enervation, that began his acquaintance with the 
accompliſhed Heloifa. The houſe, where her uncle 
reſided, was contiguous to the publie ſchools. 
Doubtleſs he had often feen her, and often heart 
of her uncommon abilities; but till now ſuch 
objects were little calculated to make a ſenſible 
impreſſion. In the retired ſituation and amiable 


qualities of this young lady, he foon diſcovered 


all that his heart could wiſh for. That he himſelf 
was irreſiſtible, he had the fulleſt conviction. 4+ Sa 


* Hiſt, Calam, 
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e great, ſays he, was my reputation, and ſo 
« captivating the attractions of my youth and 
« perſon, that I feared not to be rejected by any 
& woman, whom I ſhould deign to honor with 
„ my regard. ” Yet was not this vain philoſopher 
very, diſtant from his fortieth year. 

Beſides theſe perſonal attractions, there were 
other circumſtances , which might ſeem no leſs 


flattering. He well knew the progreſs Heloiſa had 


male in learning, and how warmly her ſoul was 
engaged in the purſuit, Could he draw her into 
a correſpondence of letters, ( a propoſal which he 
doubted not ſhe would embrace with ardor, ) 
he foreſaw every ſucceſs in the event. Then he 
could flatter her vanity with leſs danger of ſuſpi- 
cion: he could, with'more freedom and in ſtrong- 
er colors, expreſs the emotions of his heart; and 
though her company might be ſometimes denied 
him, he could by this intercourſe, at leaſt, keep 
alive the impreſſion on her mind“. The plan 
was concerted. — But it is not ſaid how long this 
correſpondence laſted, nor is it ſaid, whether he 
was admitted to any private interview with her. 
Heloiſa would be delighted by the marked atten- 
tion of this great man; nor from inexperience and 
from the high opinion ſhe had of him, could ſhe, 
fora moment, ſuſpect his intentions. Abeillard muſt 
have recoiled when he viewed the infamy of his 
deſign : it could not poſlibly be that, at once, he 


Hiſt. Calam. 


( 
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ſhould embark in a fixed ſcheme of ſeduction. He goo xk 


ſays it however himſelf in words which cannot be 
miſtaken **; and if ſo, he muſt be pronounced a 
much worſe man, than otherwiſe I could be diſpo- 
ſed to believe him. In the high regions of romantic 
ſpeculation he had loſt ſight of, or never known, 
thoſe amiable virtues, without which the greateſt 
talents may be deemed a curſe from the hand of 
providence. | | 

Warmed by acquaintance and the intercourſe of 
ſentiment, to which the unguarded innocence of 
Heloiſa would give additional charms, the affections 
of Abeillard grew into paſlion. He that ſhould 
have been her friend, became her lover; and the 
reſerve and diſtant correſpondence, he had hitherto 
maintained, could ſatisfy no longer. He meditat- 
ed other ſchemes; but, had his intentions been 
honorable, where was the neceſſity of diſguiſe? 
Fulbert would have opened his doors, and have 
been proud in the ſociety of Abeillard. 

The philoſopher well imagined , that the reſpect, 
produced by the great celebrity of his name, with 
which the young lady received his addreſſes, would 
gradually wear down into a more familiar beha- 
viour, could he have the happineſs of ſeeing her, 
and of converſing with her more frequently ** ; and 
his invention hit on a ſcheme, which proved him 
a finiſhed maſter in the art of ſeduction. — He 


began to ſhow great attention to ſome of Fulbert's 


*? Hiſt. Calam. Ibid. 
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friends; and when he thought them ſecure , he 
opened to them his wiſhes, which were, that they 
would propoſe to the good man to take him into 
his houſe as a boarder. Its being ſo near to the 
ſchools, he ſaid, would be a great conveniency ; 
that he ſhould not heſitate upon terms, however 
high they might be; that the buſtle and ſolicitude, 
neceſſarily attendant on houſe-keeping , deranged 
that equanimity , which ſtudy called for; and that 
his expenſes were heavier than he could convenient- 
ly ſupport. Fulbert, he knew, was very fend of 
money; and as the firſt of his deſires was to pro- 
cure for his niece every means for her further 
improvement, he truſted , that his propoſal, 
coming in ſo eligible a form, would not be reject- 
ed. — The old canon ſwallowed the bait with 
eagerneſs. Money, and with it the proſpect of 
benefiting Heloiſa , accorded with all the feelings 
of his heart. It was no trifling circumſtance neither, 
that Abeillard ſhould put his foot over his 
threſhold, and that he ſhould be permitted to fit 
down at table with a man, whom the world 
admired. Thus vanity, which never dies in the 
human breaſt, hung her bias alſo on the ſide of 
his ruling paſſions. ; 
Of Fulbert an anecdote is recorded, which proves 
his piety to have been equal to his affection for 
money and for Heloiſa. — The almoner of Henry, 


the French king, inſtigated by an inordinate devo- 


** Hift. Calam. 
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tion, had ſtolen from the chapel of his maſter, 
a large portion of the back-bone of Saint Ebrultus. 
Among the firſt friends of this thief was canon 
Fulbert , and to prove to him the exceſs of his 
love, he made him a preſent of what he eſteemed 
deareſt in the world, this holy relic. Fulbert had 
had it long in his poſſeſſion, when hearing pro- 
bably by what iniquitous means it had been 
procured, he feared to detain it any longer. He 
aſſembled his friends, propoſed the important 
buſineſs, and earneſtly beſought their advice. 
They agreed the back bone had been ſtolen, and 
could not with a ſafe conſcience be kept; the prior 
of a neighbouring convent was therefore ſent for; 
to him was committed the ſacred treaſure with 
injunction , that he ſhould forthwith convey it, 
my author ſays, to Utica, but I ſuppoſe to the 
chapel from whence it had been taken. This. at 
leaſt the principle of reſtitution ſhould OO 
ſuggeſted **. 

When Abeillard had obtained the old man's 
permiſſion to remove to his houſe, the firſt thing 
the latter propoſed to him was, that he would 


take ſome charge of his niece. The philoſopher 


aſſented. That he would dedicate much of his 
time to her inſtruction, ſeemed an unreaſonable 
requeſt: finally, however, he entreated him that, 
ſhould he have any vacant moments after his 
return from ſchool, either by night or day, them 


*? Oderic. I. 5. Hiſt. Eccl. 
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" BOOK he would give to Heloiſa; and ſtill to evince how 
11. much he prized his inftruction, it was his requeſt, 
he ſaid, that ſhould he find her negligent or inat- 
tentive, he would chaſtiſe her ſeverely. 
« Viewing this ſimplicity of the uncle , I was 
ce not leſs aſtoniſhed, obſerves Abeillard, than if I 
& had beheld a ſhepherd intruſting his lamb to the 
« care of a hungry wolf. He committed his niece 
© to me, to be taught, and to be corrected , as 
&« J pleaſed ; which, in fact, was ſupplying me 
1 ce with every occaſion, not only of gaining her 
| « affections, but likewiſe with a power of forcing 
| ; “ her, by chaſtiſement, to comply with my de- 
& fires, ſhould perſuaſion prove ineffectual. But 
< there were two conſiderations , with which all 
« ſuſpicion of evil was incompatible ; the love he 
& felt for Heloiſa, and the opinion he entertained 
< of my virtue. — The baſe ſeducer felt not 
himſelf the weight of theſe motives. Fulbert might 
have been ſimple; but it was a ſimplicity which 
did honor to his heart. Suſpicion never dwells 
in an honeſt mind. I am almoſt tempted to 
believe that the ſtigma of covetouſneſs had been 
fixed on Fulbert by the hand of inveterate 
reſentment. | 
The agitation and joy of mind, felt by Heloiſa, 
when ſhe heard who the ſtranger was that was 
coming to reſide under her uncle's roof, will 
be ealily conceived. To the high opinion fame 
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nies © as. ty a> 


had long impreſſed on her mind, was now joined 
a more intimate acquaintance with the man; ſhe 
had converſed with him, and ſhe had received 
letters from his hand, at once expreſſive of affection 
and of the idea he entertained of her abilities. 
This Abeillard was now to be her maſter, and 
ſhe was to enjoy his ſociety in the eaſe of domeſtic 
intercourſe, For an inſtant, ſhe could not ſuſpect 
him capable of any intereſted or infidious views: 
ſuch thoughts are , at leaſt, inconſiſtent with the 
candid innocence of youth. She ſaw him arrive 
with ſuch emotions as, the ſtate of mind I have 
deſcribed, would naturally raiſe; but the moment, 
which Heloiſa viewed as the brighteſt of her life, 

Was, in fact, clouded with the towering decrees 
of fate! 

As the baſe deſigns of Abeillard had been ma- Abeiltard de- 
turely projected, he would proceed to their unge. yo 
accompliſhment by all thoſe means which circum- 
ſtances offered, and with an artifice, that well 
knew how to avail itſelf of the moſt trifling incident, 
The ſagacious logician who had foiled the firſt 
maſters of the art , at their own weapons, now 
entered the lifts with a girl of eighteen: it was a 
noble conteſt! — The gradations from reſpect to 
love , through all their intermediate ſhades, 

would be ſenſibly marked on the ſoul of Heloiſa, 
and Abeillard would read them on her counte- 
nance. — He very minutely, and with little delicacy, 
details the circumſtances of their ſtudious hours , 
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Boox and he tells the progreſs his pupil ſoon made in the 


II. 


art of love. Indeed, the moſt tried virtue 
could not bo withſtood this powerful ordeal. 
Heloiſa began to love; and from a combination 
of incidents, joined to a natural eaſt of diſpoſitions, 
fuch -a ſtrength of paſſion took poſſeſſion of her 
ſoul, as the wild annals of romance have never, 
I believe, equalled. | 

Abeillard now loſt all reliſh for the ſchools ; 
Ariſtotle and ſcripture- comments could pleaſe no 
longer. His leſſons were but a repetition of what 
he had ſaid before, and even theſe were delivered 
with an indifference, a precipitancy, and a viſible 
abſence of mind, which ſhowed that his attention 
was engaged on other objects“. — His genius, 
however , was not abſolutely idle. As he often 
quotes the Latin poets, it is probable that he 
took delight in their compoſitions : I have alſo 
already remarked, that he was not himſelf 
without ſome 8 to poetry. Whatever 
talents he might have, the preſent moment would 
be ſure to call them into play. Love makes 
poets of us all. For, as the ſeat of that paſſion 
lies chiefly in the imagination „it is natural that 
thoſe ideas ſhould pleaſe beſt, which are in uniſon 


with it. Abſent from 1 „ his employment 


was to celebrate her praiſes: he compoſed ſonnets, 
laid his ſonnets * on feet, and he ſang them to 


| the tendereſt airs 


Hiſt. Calam. bid. Ep. Cal. Ep. Helois. 1. 
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Many years after, thus does Heloiſa ſpeak of gg O K 


theſe times, of Abeillard, and of his compoſitions: 
warm with the recollection ſhe ſays to him: © You 
“ poſſeſſed, Abeillard, two qualifications , a tone 
of voice and a grace in ſinging, which gave 
« you the control over every female heart. 

© Theſe powers were peculiarly yours; for I know 
4 not that they ever fell to the lot of any other 
« philoſopher. To ſoften, by playful amuſement, 
c the ſtern labors of philoſophy, you compoſed 
&« ſeveral ſonnets on love and on ſimilar ſubjects: 
& Theſe you were often heard to ſing, when the 
harmony of your voice gave new charms to 
« the beauty of your language. In all circles only 
« Abeillard was talked of: even the moſt ignorant, 
& who could not judge of compoſition , were 
« enchanted by the melody of your voice. Female 
& hearts could not withſtand the impreſſion. 


„ Thus was my name ſoon carried to diſtant 


4 nations, for our loves were the theme of all 
« your ſongs. Women envied my happineſs: they 
« ſaw you were endowed with every accompliſh- 
« ment of mind and body **. ” 

Theſe poems, as they were heed about, and 


continued to be very faſhionable ſongs, even in 


countries remote from Paris, were written 
probably in the rude language of the times; 
But from the pen of genius, nothing truly 


Ep. Helois. 1 
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can fall which may ſeem rude and uncultivated. 
We have to lament, however, that theſe compoſiti- 
ons of Abeillard have all ſunk in the devouring 


ſtream of time: I have otherwiſe no doubt, but 


the French nation would have them to boaſt of, 
as the elegant maiden-productions of their earlieſt 
muſe. — The Trouveres in the northern provinces, 
and the more elegant Troubadours in the ſouth , 
had not then attuned their reeds to ſing the loves 
and the martial proweſs of peerleſs lords and 
ladies. — The roman de la roſe is by ſome critics 
aſcribed to Abeillard, but with no ſemblance of 
truth: indeed, it is generally admitted, that it 
was begun in the thirteenth century, and finiſhed 
by John de Meun , the gay poet of the court of 
Philip le bel, a hundred years after *?. 
Aͤbeillard's ſcholars viewed, with ſentiments 


of regret and pity, the falling off of their maſter. 


It was an effect, however, for which they 
could eaſily account, becauſe, from his entrance 
into the houſe of Fulbert , they had noticed its 
progreſs. His fair pupil, they ſaid , was the 
Dalila that had broken the ſtrength of Samſon. 


Fortunately, however, there was no de Cham- 


peaux to glory in his fall. — His connexion with 
Heloiſa could be no longer ſecret : it became 
the topic of general converſation. - Fulbert alone 


-* Pref. Apologet. Bayle , letter A. 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed ignorant of it; even when he was adviſed 
to look to his niece, he diſregarded the admonition. 
His love for her, and his opinion of Abeillard; 
had tied a bandage over his eyes, which no 
ſuggeſtions could unbind” — Thus, for ' ſome 
months, did the deception continue; and the 
lovers were unmoleſted in their literary amours. 
Sometimes, that the old man might not be rouſed by 
the ſmalleſt ſhadow of ſuſpicion, Abeillard aſſumed 
the tone ofa maſter, and even pretended to chaſtiſe 
Heloiſa, as he had been empowered to do 

The clap of thunder came at laſt; the bandage 
fell off; and poor Fulbert ſaw how miſerably he 
had been deceived. It was a ſituation of deep 
diſtreſs. The man, in whoſe breaſt, he thought, 
reſided all the virtues, had betrayed him, and 
Heloiſa was corrupted ! His heart ſank within 
him. When he had a little recovered from the 
ſhock, his requeſt was, that the ſeducer would leave 
his houſe, Too much broken was his heart to 
indulge itſelf in the ſtrong emotions of anger 
or revenge. Abeillard ſays, that he only grieved **. 
But he deſcribes' more fully, and with ſome 
affectation, the parting ſcene betwixt himſelf and 
Heloiſa. How exceſſive was their affliction , he 
ſays; how much he bluſhed ; how his heart 
was torn, when he ſaw the tears of the 
dear girl; what a ſtorm agitated her mind 


** Hift. Calam. *' Ibid, 
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at the view of his ſufferings; that they wailed 
not their own miſery; it was for one another 
only that they lamented. — Abeillard withdrew, 
and Heloiſa remained to meet the reproaches of 
her uncle, and in ſolitude to reflect « on the ſtate 
into which ſhe was fallen. 

But the reproaches of Fulbert fell heavieſt on 


himſelf: it was to his own wilful blindneſs he had 


to charge the miſconduct of his niece. Abeillard's 
treachery, indeed, was too foul a crime ever to 
be forgiven, yet even here how glaring had been 
his own folly! — Heloiſa felt for the painful 
ſituation of her uncle, to whoſe care ſhe owed 
ſo much; but in the love ſhe bore to Abeillard 
was ſunk every other thought, which reflection 
might have ſuggeſted. Conſcience is ſilent, when 
the ruling paſſion , with ſovereign control , holds 
poſſeſſion of the heart. Her attachment to books, 

reverence for Fulbert, ideas of religion, reſpect 


for the world, delicacy of female character, were 
all abſorbed in the admiration of the man, Who 


had ſeduced her. 

Fable informs us, that Auges, with a hundred 
eyes, could not guard the nymph that was 
committed to his charge. Love inſpires a fortitude, 
accompanied by a. wilineſs of invention, which 
no obſtacle can withſtand. Heloiſa contrived to 
acquaint her lover with all the particulars of her 
fituation ; and ſhe acquainted him, with a 
triumph of mind that expreſſed the peculiarity of 
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her character, that ſhe was pregnant; and muſt BOOK 


inſtantly have his advice in the courſe it might 
be proper for her to take that her uncle's houſe 
was no longer a fit ſituation for her 

The neceſſity of removing her was 1 but, 


Conſidering the ſuſpicious jealouſy with which ſhe 


was guarded , the ſtep would be attended with 
great hazard. Abeillard never found his invention 


on a ſeyerer rack; but as he correſponded with 
Heloiſa, who informed him of all that paſſed, he 
had reaſon to rely on her addreſs for ſucceſs in 
the attempt. By a ſhow of reſignation to the will 


of Fulbert, his vigilance began to ſlacken: Heloiſa 


therefore gave notice that ſoon ſhe ſhould be able 


to eſcape. It was agreed between the lovers, that 
he ſhould procure her a proper diſguiſe, and that; 
the firſt dark evening her uncle ſhould be from 


home, ſhe would be ready to attend him. They 
were to make for Britany, where he had friends 


who would receive her. — The day came. Fulbert, 
lulled into ſecurity, had engaged to make a viſit 


into the country, and was not to return till late. 


Of this fortunate event, notice was inſtantly given. 

The tedious hours paſſed away, and night fell. 
Abeillard , with the diſguiſe he had procured , 
which was a nun's habit “, was waiting at the 
appointed place: He received Heloiſa into his 


arms; conveyed her out of Paris; and with all 


* Hiſt. Cal. Vie d'Abeil. p. 63. Ep. Abeil. 5% 
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poſſible expedition, proceeded towards Britany, 
where his fiſter Dionyſia, who had been apprized 
of the Ag „ Was ready to give them an 
aſylum . — Having thus diſpoſed of his charge, 
the philoſopher haſtened back to Paris. 

Fulbert , finding his niece had eſcaped , and 


ſuſpecting What the cauſe was which had impelled 


her to it, was driven into the wildeſt rage. To 
his grief and firſt pam , was now added the 


ſentiment of diſgrace , which was brought on his 
family. But what to do, or how to revenge the 


inſult, he was equally uncertain. When, in the 
paroxiſm of his fury, he thought of the moſt 
ſignal vengeance, and only looked to the dagger 
as his friend; the recollection of his dear Heloifa 
roſe full Labs him, and averted the bloody 


purpoſe. She was in the hands of his enemies, 
who might retaliate perhaps the fatal ſtroke which 


ſhould fall on Abeillard. — When, in cooler 


moments, he projected forcibly to ſeize the 


traitor, and to confine him in ſome place of ſecu- 
Tity , he ſoon diſcovered how fooliſh the attempt 
would be: Abeillard, he heard, was ſurrounded 


by his creatures, was prepared againſt any attack, 
and was even ready himſelf to ſtrike the firſt blow, 


ſhould the ſmalleſt violence be intended againſt 
him. — Again the old man had recourſe to 


tears, and the unavailing ſuggeſtions of impotent 


paſſion. 
* Hiſt, Calam. ** Ibid, 
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« ſurpriſed at what has happened, 
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Heloiſa, in the mean time, was delivered of BOOK 


a fon, whom ſhe called Aſtrolabus. The motive 
for ſo whimſical a name is not aſſigned; but 
probably, as her own name was ſaid to bear ſome 


reference to the fun , ſhe thought proper to 


allude to the ſtars in giving a name to her child, 
The news of this event had a happy effect on 


II. 


He offers to 


the mind of Abeillard ; it ſoftened the high tone * . 


he had hitherto taken; and he began to view, in 
a more proper light, the ſufferings of Fulbert, and 
his own miſconduct towards him. © I felt, 
« indeed, for his fituation , ſays he, and my 
« ſhameful abuſe of his confidence ſtruck me on 
cc the heart.” In theſe ſentiments he waited on 
him ; he aſked his forgiveneſs; and he offered any 


_ reparation, which he would pleaſe to call for, — 
The old man liſtened, but his heart had been too 
much hardened by ill-uſage to relent ſo ſoon. 


Abeillard proceeded: © And can you, indeed, be 
when you 
« reflect on the charms of Heloiſa? I am a man, 
« Sir; and he that will caſt his eyes over the 
« annals of mortality will find, that the oreateſt ſages 
« of ancient times were made but the ſpoxt of 
« women. He only will nat plead for me, who 
* knows not the power of love.” — The eyes of 
Fulbert grew fuller, — * I will marry Heloiſa, 
« ſaid Abeillard, if that will give you ſatisfaction; 
„but it muſt be on condition, that you, divulge 


« it not. My * my ſituation in the world 
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& exact this from me,” — The propoſal was 
unexpected, and a beam of joy ſeemed to ſpread 
over the old man's countenance, He was ſilent 
for a moment ; then he looked Abeillard in the 
face, to ſee if his words were painted there; 
then he took hold of his hand; an action, which 
at once ſaid that he forgave him, and that he 
ſhould have Heloiſa. | | : 
The friends, who were preſent, witneſſed what 
had paſſed , and after mutual embraces, they 
parted, — The whole tranſaction did honor to 


- Fulbert; but Abeillard cloſes his narration with 


a ſhameleſs reflection: © He. appeared, fays he, 
« thus ſolemnly to ſign a reconciliatian , that he 
« might undo me the more eaſily. ” 

Seriouſly reſolved to execute. his engagement , 
Abeillard , without delay, ſet off for Britany. 
Heloiſa was not apprized of his coming: but he 
found her cheerfully occupied in the duties of 
her new ſtate. — I am come, ſaid he, ( after 
the firſt ſalutations were over, and he had kiſſed 
his child, whom Heloiſa, with the countenance 
of an angel, preſented to him,) I am come to 
take you back to Paris, and to marry you. — 
Heloiſa laughed, for fhe imagined, that he only 
ſpoke from gaiety, which was an uſual thing with 
him, — I am ſerious, continued he: I have ſeen 
your uncle; he is reconciled to me , and I have 
promiſed to marry you. — in you be ſerious , 


Hiſt. Calam. 
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replied Heloiſa, it becomes me likewife to be ſo; 
and I tell you ſeriouſly, that I can never conferſt 
to be your wife. — The firm tone, in which the 


laſt words were ſpoken , ſtruck Abeillard ' with 


ſurpriſe. — Your aſſertion, ſaid he, is peremptory ; 


but I muſt hear your reaſons. — You ſhall, laid 


ſhe; and then proceeded. | 


ce you are deceived. I know him well, and he is 


implacable.—If to ſave my honor be your object; 
molt evidently you miſtake the means. Is it by 
diſgracing you that I muſt be exalted? What 
reproaches ſhould I merit from the world, from 


the church, from the ſchools of philoſophy, were 1 
to draw from them their brighteſt ſtar : and ſhall 


a woman dare tu take to herſelf that man, whom 
nature meant to be the ornament and the bene- 
factor of the human race? No, Abeillard, I am 
not yet ſo ſhameleſs. — Then reflect on the 
ſtate of matrimony itſelf: with its littleneſfes and 
its cares, how inconſiſtent is'it with the dignity 
of a wiſe man! St. Paul earneſtly diſſuades from it; 
ſo do the ſaints; ſo do the philoſophers of ancient 


and modern times. Think on their admonitions, 
and imitate their example. - I will ſuppoſe you 


engaged in this honorable wedlock. What an en- 
viable aſſociation; the philoſopher and chamber- 
maids, writing deſks and cradles, books and diſtaffs, 


Hiſt. Calam, 5 | 1 HA 
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| 1 If you imagine this ſtep will ſo far fatisfy 
© my uncle, as to appeaſe his anger, Abeillard, 
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BOOK 4 pens and ſpindles! Intent on ſpeculation , when 


RE 


1 1 “ the truths of nature and religion are breaking on 
1 * your eye; will you bear the ſudden cry of 
| © children, the lullaby of nurſes, or the turbulent 
"n i „ buſthng of diſorderly ſervants? I ſpeak not of 
ih! & your delicacy which, at every turn, muſt be 
10 & diſagreeably offended. In the houſes of the rich 
4 er theſe. inconveniences, I own, can be avoided: 
1 t with you and me, Abeillard, it muſt be 
„ £ otherwiſe. — In the ſerious purſuits of wiſdom, 
Iii J am well aware, there is no time to loſe; 
Il « worldly occupations are inconſiſtent with the 
j | | & Nate. Is philoſophy only to have your vacant 
118 | „ hours? Believe me, as well totally withdraw 
[i 25 from literature „ as attempt to proceed in the 
[i | * midſt of avocations. Science admits no Partici- 
..= & pation with the cares of life. View the ſages of 
| | «< the heathen world, view the Philoſophizing 
Fl E ſects among the Jews, and among us view the 
| | « | real monks of the preſent day. It was in retirement, 
| *in a total ſecluſion from noify ſolieitudes, that 
| | E& theſe men pretended to give ear to the inſpiring 
Ui cc voice of wiſdom. May I ſpeak of ſobriety 
Ui | and continence., Abeillard? But it does not 
10 * become me to inſtruct you. I know, however, 
Uh & how the ſages 5 of whom I ſpeak, did live. — 

| i % You moreover are a churchman, bound to 
Uh & ſeverer duties. Is it in wedlock you mean to 
0 . practiſe them? Will you riſe from my fide to ſing 
lit the holy praiſes of the Lord ? The prerogative of 
ih | 8 | | 

if 

5 


222 


** 
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« the church may perhaps weigh lightly with you; 
« ſupport then the character of a philoſopher : if 
« you have no reſpect for holy things; let common 
« decency check the intemperance of your deſigns. 
« Socrates, my Abeillard, was a married man; 
“ and the example of his life has been ſet up as a 
« beacon, to warn his followers from the fatal 
cc rock. The feats of Xantippe are upon faithful 
«© record. The hidden feelings of my ſoul ſhall 
e be open to you. Abeillard , it is in you only 
& that all my wiſhes centre. I look for no wealth, 
© no alliances, no proviſion. I have no pleaſures 


“ to gratify; no will to ſerve but your's. In the 


« name of wife there may be ſomething more holy, 


cc ſomething more impoſing : but I vow to heaven, 


« ſhould Auguſtus, maſter of the world, offer me 
« his hand in marriage, and ſecure to me the 
% uninterrupted control of the univerſe, I would 
“deem it more honorable to be called the miſtreſs 
“ of Abeillard, than the wiſe of Cæſar. 
During this addreſs, Abeillard was filent ; bat 
a conflict of paſſions varying his countenance, 
marked their ſtrong emotions. Heloiſa fixed her 


eyes on his, and waited his reply. A pauſe of ſome 


moments enſued. — My honor is pledged to your 
uncle, ſaid he at laſt, and it muſt be done. — If 
it muſt, replied Heloiſa with a ſigh that ſpoke the 
reluctance: of her ſoul, it muſt: '*+ But God grant, 
& that the conſequences of this fatal ſtep be not. 


Ep. Helois. 1*, 
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« as painful, as the joys, which is. fo it, have - 


9 77 ; "4 


«© been great 

Uttering theſe words, her eyes were raiſed 
towards heaven; and from the ſolemn tone, with 
which they were delivered, it ſeemed, ſays Abeillard, 
as if her mind preſaged ſome diſaſtrous event. 

In this diſcourſe, which I have abridged, 
(indeed it is abridged in the original itſelf,) the 
reader will diſcover the ſtrong ſenſe of Heloiſa, 
together with her ſenſibility and her peculiar turn 
of character. Unprepared for the topic, ſhe diſ- 


cuſſes it with infinite art, and is ready with 


authorities, drawn from ſacred and profane 
hiſtory, to enforce her reaſoning. — In the exceſs 
of her love for Abeillard muſt be ſought for an 
excuſe, if any can be found, to juſtify ſome 1deas, 
which, conformably with modern habits, will be 


deemed licentious. His honor which ſhe ſaw, 
would ſuffer, and his promotion in the church , 


which matrimony would impede, preſſed on her 
mind with ſo mighty a weight, that whatever 
perſonal conſiderations could throw into the 


oppoſite ſcale, appeared to her eyes lighter than 


the lighteſt feather. — Abeillard , as I have 
elſewhere noticed, though a canon in the cathe- 


dral church of Paris, was not in holy orders, and 


conſequently was yet free to marry; but, by the 
diſcipline of the age, he muſt then have ſurrender- 


ed his living, and with it all other proſpects 


** Hiſt. Calam. 


by 
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of er —. * She compiling that, 
in his account of this interview, he had omitted to 
record the greater part of the motives, by which 
ſhe was induced to prefer love to matrimony , 
ce and liberty to chains. She herſelf, however, 
fails not to ſupply the deficiency, The more ſhe 
facrificed herſelf and her reputation , the ſtronger 
pretenſion ſhe ſhould have, ſhe thought, to his 
regard; and in a voluntary attachment ſhe ſaw a 
ſtronger tie of love , than the nuptial band. — 
The notions of the age were not, it is well known, 
ſo ſubſervient to legal rites, as ours are; indeed, 
they exiſted not either ſo numerous or ſo obliga- 
tory; but I am far from pretending that, at any 
time perhaps, the romantic ſpirit of Heloiſa could 
have been confined to what, ſhe eſteemed, the- 
vulgar rules of conduct. I hold her not up as an 
example to call imitation, but I view her as a 
phenomenon, which has my admiration and my 
wonder. The comet, which wildly roves through 
the regions of ſpace, is an object of more eager 
contemplation, than inferior bodies which , tied 
in their ſpheres, never ſwerve from the fixed 
line of gravitation, 
All things being ſettled for their departure, and 
having committed the little boy to the care of his 
aunt Dionyſia, the lovers left Britany. Heloiſa 
had felt the pang of ſeparation „in giving the laſt 
kiſs to her child; and her prophetic mind viewed, 
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married, 
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in every ſtep they took, a nearer oh to mi- 
ſery. But ſhe knew when it was her duty to 
ſubmit; and having once fully expreſſed her 
ſentiments, ſhe would no more give pain to 
Abeillard by the continuance of a wayward oppo- 
ſition. — They arrived at Paris, as they had left 
it, in the ſilence of the night; for, that the prying 
eye of curioſity might not watch their actions, it 
was proper her return ſhould he kept as ſecret as 
poſſible. Heloiſa, with a heavy heart, went ſtraight 
to her uncle's houſe; he to his own apartments, 
and the next day, as uſual, appeared in the 
ſchools **. 

In the courſe of a few days, the time was fixed 
for their marriage. Fulbert, whom experience had 
rendered ſuſpicious, was not willing to riſk any 
new adventures by unneceſſary delays. It was 
propoſed that the ceremony ſhould be performed 
privately, in a neighbouring church, before break 


of day. To this the old man aſſented. A few 


friends to each party were aſked to be preſent. 
The morning came, and the fatal knot was tied“. 
They then ſeparated , each one retiring to his 
reſpective home; nor did it ſeem, that the leaſt 
ſuſpicion had been raiſed. Abeillard made no 
change in his uſual form of life; he ſeldom viſited 
Heloiſa, and never but in lome diſguiſe „or in 
the moſt ſecret manner. | 


27 Hiſt. Calam. *” Ibid. 
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When the diſgrace, which had befallen the 
canon's family, began publicly to be talked of; 
and it was known, or at leaſt, conjectured, that 
a private marriage had taken place : officious 
friends ſoon interfered, who: repreſented to the 
old man that, to retrieve the honor of his niece, 
and to ſave that of himſelf and his houſe, it was 
abſolutely neceſſary it ſhould be made public. 
Fulbert declared the promiſe he had made to 
Abeillard: Such a promiſe, ſaid they, is futile : 
to make ſome reparation for the injury he had 
done her and her family, he marries Heloiſa ; and 
this marriage muſt be kept ſecret! — Fulbert was 
rouſed by the argument; the recollection of paſt 
injuries firuck forcibly on his heart, and he told 
his friends, that their advice ſhould be followed. 
His ſervants received orders to divulge the marri- 
age: he himſelf declared it in all companies; and 
his friends were as induſtrious to propagate the 
tale. | | 

The rapid flight of rumor has heen celebrated 
by poets, and facts, to the experience almoſt of 


BOOK 
II. 


every man, have proved, that there is no exagge- 


ration in their deſcriptions. The news of the 


marriage was, in an inſtant, carried into every 
houſe in Paris. Much was ſaid of the good fortune, 
which attended Heloiſa: while ſome ſpoke of her 
high deſerts, and others, with a malignant ſigni- 
ficancy , hinted at the circumſtance which had 


** Hiſt, Calam. 
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BOOK procured her the honor of the nuptial wreath ''. — 
II.] The fate of the philoſopher was not ſo gently 
treated: they lamented his loſs of honor, and the 
ſurrender of dignities and preferment , which 
1 muſt neceſſarily enſue. When the croſier and 
100 glittering mitre courted his acceptance, he had 
i li — laid his hand on the diſtaff, they obſerved. 
K ö | Heloiſa appeared in public : ſhe was noticed 
| with unuſual curioſity ; her friends crowded round 
her to compliment her, on her new dignity; 
and general gratulation ſounded in her ears. She 
was thunderſtruck, but not diſconcerted. The 
forebodings of her mind had told her to be 
prepared for the event. With a compoſed 
. . countenance, therefore, ſhe expreſſed her utter 
ignorance of what was meant ; laughed at the 
abſurd ſtory, when it was more diſtinctly repeated 
to her; and when circumſtances were urged to give 
it additional force, with the moſt ſolemn aſſeve- 
rations ſhe declared, that it was an impudent 
falſhood **. — The reader who has conſidered the 
: unexampled ſenſibility, which Heloiſa has mani- 
feſted for the honor of her huſband, will not be 
ſurpriſed at this new trait of her diſintereſted 
magnanimity. In the ſchool of morality a ſeverer 
Judgment will be paſſed. | 
The firm but naif manner, in which Heloiſa 
denied her marriage, convinced many that Fulbert, 
from views known to himſelf, had impoſed a falſe 
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report on the public. There could be no motive, 
they thought, to induce his niece to deny a fact, 
which if true, would bring honor and happineſs 
with it. — Beſides „when they reflected, how 
brilliant was the proſpect which lay open to 
Abeillard, of riſing to the firſt dignities in the 
church, it did not ſeem probable, he would make 
a ſacrifice of the whole to the charms of Heloiſa. 
When the beauties of Paris laid their garlands at 
his feet, would he take up the chains of wedlock, 
expoſing himſelf to the ridicule of the world, and 
to the anxious cares of life? — Abeillard, by his 
behaviour, ſtill convinced them more, that he 
was not a married man. He had refumed, with 
freſh ardor, his wonted courſe of ſtudies; he 
delivered his lectures with uncommon perſpicuity 
and powers; he opened new and unexplored 
queſtions for further diſcuſſion; and his hearers, 
as they were more than ever captivated by his 
eloquence, rejoiced in the return of his former 
vigor, and that philoſophy had at laſt triumphed 
over the allurements of a woman 

Fulbert, perceiving that his endeavours to 
divulge the marriage, were ſo artfully counteracted 
by his niece, as to be almoſt wholly fruſtrated, 
was extremely irritated. He charged her with 
ingratitude, with inſenſibility to her own honor 
and to that of her family, and with a depravity 
of humor, which, in ſpite of the ſtrongeſt motives, 


*7 Vie C'Abeil. 
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B 0 0 induced her to prefer falſhood to truth. — 

31. Heloiſa juſtified her conduct with great firmneſs; 
he reminded her uncle of the ſolemn promiſe he 
had made to Abeillard not to publiſh the mar- 
riage; and ſhe urged, with the moſt emphatic 
eloquence, the reputation of her huſband, as a 
motive which, in her mind, muſt outweigh every 
other conſideration. * Accuſe me not, ſaid ſhe, 
“ of ingratitude: I feel all the duties which bind 
© me to you; but Abeillard is my huſband.” — 
The argument was not of a nature to impreſs the 
callous heart of age; the honor of family was 
uppermoſt, and the wound he had received was 
not yet healed **, | 

Heloiſa was ſilent : why remonſtrate with a 
man, it was not paſſible to convince? But her 
life became daily more trkſome. Fulbert perſiſted 
to reproach her, and to reproaches added ill-uſage. 
All this ſhe hore with a becoming reſolution : but 
ſuſpecting this perſecution might at laſt end in 
what ſhe dreaded moſt, the poſitive excluſion of 
Abeillard from her company, ſhe acquainted him 
of her ſituation , and of the fears which came 
nearelt to her heart. ima he reſolved to remove 
her from her uncle's houſe *? 

Argenteuil, ſituated in the See 60d of 


_ to Argen- Paris, was then an abbey of Benedictine nuns. 
14 Here Heloiſa had been edücated, and here ſhe 
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had imbibed all thoſe elements of learning; which, 
* Hiſt. Calam. Ibid. dat 
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at this time, made her, the. firſt literary character 
in the female world. Abeillard judged properly , 
that this would be the beſt retirement for his wife : 
it would reſcue. her from the hands of. F ulbert ; 
it would afford her a pleaſing ſociety ; and it 
might, poſſibly, more than any thing contribute 


to ſilence the report of, their marriage. — He 


informed the abbeſs of, His: intention, aud requeſt- 
ed ſhe would. have a nun's habit 1 in readineſs, as 


it was his wiſh, that Heloifa ſhould appear in the 


common, dreſs. of the convent. Without difficulty 
his petition was granted: the holy fiterhood would 
be charmed, once more to ſee within the walls of 
Argenteuil, the lovely, penſioner, who | had done 
ſo much honor; to their houſę: her engaging man- 
ners were, yet, warm on their recollection.— 


10 


Abeillard therefore „again protected by the ſhades 


of night, removed his dear treaſure, and conſigned 
it ſafely: to the, cloiſter of * Argenteuil '* 7. ih 
Some weeks , it appears, had elapſed, "before 
F ulbert could. diſcover. how his niece, had been 
diſpoſed « of. Information „ at laſt, Was brought him, 


Where ſhe was; that ſhe had, been conveyed away 


by Abcillard; and Ms by, his command, [the had 


„ £54 4 


ſtrong , and on CA the. old man reſted his 
conjectures. — Was a convent, thought he, the 


only place to which he . have taken his wife, 


[87 Hift. Caiam, ot 
Vol. I. 8 1 
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wa he ah Aecnined to remove her? or ik 2 


convent Pleaſed him beſt; Why was the dreſs alſo 
of a nun to be choſen? She might have retained 
there i in the common habit of the world. — The 
ſuggeſtions of his friends ſerved to corroborate his 
ſuſpicions. They were unanimouilly of opinion that, 
Abeillard; finding it impoſſible : to keep his marriage 


ſecret, had reſolved'Ht once to rid himſelf” of the 


Ha GLRee | and tat His defigh was to devote to 
God what he could not” retain, conſi iſtently with 


| his reputation and future rope JO attempt 
forcibiy 8 drag Helbiſa from tlie cloiſter, would 


be, tlie y knew, an act of facrilege; the laws, they 

knew, would give. them no redreſs; other 2 ee 

of vengeance Welte therefore to be proj ected. 

22 Abeilla rd,” "holigh' colifcious' of the enen 
of his deſigns, viewed, "With Pain, tlie "maze of 

Jens; in whict lie Was involved”: often did 

he wiſh that he Had followed the advice of Heloiſa; 


but n Wit Was 00 late. With a *remibling « eye | 
he ray forward tb fütürity; but there ho gleam 


Was ditcoverable, hi ch might ſeem to portend 
a fortunate iſſue to his troubles. 1 Sometimes hne 


viſited Heloiſa 15 her convent, but always i in the 


gr" eateſt Pr 3 I will not pretend that he 


never indulged the thonght that, tired perhaps by 


anxiety , to which there was no end, or from the 
love ſhe bore him, Heloifa might propoſe , as the 
only way to end all troubles, to conlecrate herſelf 


f 


„ Ep. Abeil. 3. 
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to religion. — He would never compel her to o Bo Ot 
Tevers : a choice; but ſhould ſhe herſelf firft ſuggeſt II. 
it, it would not become him to oppoſe] er holy 
| purpoſe. Liberty and independence Would be again 
in his poſſeſſion; and he might reach” from. fot- 
tune's wheel to the proudeſt objects of His ambition. 
The light of his fair nun would, 7 5 KO ' diſpel 
this airy caſtle; but when the gay Hour was over, 
and reflection returned, g his imagination: would 
rebuild it perhaps i in gandicr o 
Fulbert, in the mean white, „often Met Ni Fulbert's re 
friends. His cheek was Wi With © anger . e . 
ſullen melancholy fat upon”! his brow. 05 
ſchemes of Vengeance Were Pröpoled fme 0h 
rejected as "impraticable,, Tome as too lde erQus, 
and others as inadequate e to the” miulting erlinie 
of their enemy. It was at Taft” Hinted, "tha r there 
Was 'a puniſhment”, "whick would "fatty "Hatisfy 
every defire that revenge fifa ould Harb 50; 
which Would carry pain ant itifar my along w wich it; 
which would make the ſulferer” an heck of art. 
Tal ridicule; and which would moſt effeAtally check 
his career Gand further dignities and cliurch- 
'prefermients. The idea Was in ſtantly adopted. 
But even this project, hen co conſidered, 
might he attended with ſome danger; and with 
many difficulties. Abeillard” had innumerable 
friends, and his houſe Was ever under. the guard 
of ſervants. The conſpirators however were got of 
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BOOK a humor to be intimidated from their purpoſe by 
II. any ordinary concurrence of obſtacles. It was 
| agreed that an attempt ſhould be made to corrupt 
one of his ſervants: this effected, what elſe could 
fruſtrate their ſcheme? The ſervant, by a ſum of 
money, was eafily ſeduced, and the plan of opera- 
tion was. determined „ 
In the ſilence of the next night the conſpirators 
aſſemble; they are tive i in number ; they proceed 
| to the houſe of Abeillard; the door is opened by 
Re .the ſex ervant;. he conducts. them to the apartment 
.23"5y Of his maſter ; Abeillard is in a profound. ſleep; 
they feine the unfortunate man; all reſiſtance 1s 

: vain 555 and the hoxrid « deed i is perpetrated *. 
While the buſineſs, I have deſcribed, engaged 
all. the attention , of the Pariſians, nothing very 
intereſting occurred in the affairs of Europe. Io 
the tumultuary ſcenes which cloſed the century, 
*® ad ſueceeded a ſolemn pauſe. It Wes a effect 
in che common order of things. The cruſ ders 
were returned; and che flory of their adventures 
would ſupply ample matter for general entertain- 
ment. They themſelves would be diſpoſed to reſt 
from their labors, to enjoy the admiration of their 
fellow citizens , and having expiated their former 
. crimes , open a new career of extravagance and 
vice. But the calm, as the minds of men were 
then circumſtanced , could not long continue. 


Paſcal as | _ Paſcal the ſecond was Pope of Rome. He was 
pop: o A 
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a man of virtue and abilities, and Gregory the 


ſeventh had been his friend. The grand ſcheme 
of eccleſiaſtical monarchy, which Gregory and 


his immediate ſucceſſor Urban had formed, and 
begun to realize, was purſued by Paſcal. With 
their ſchemes, he alſo engaged in their quarrels. 
Henry, the German emperor, whom the thunders 
of the vatican had not ſubdued, was ftill living, 
nor was he diſpoſed to recede from his pretenſions. 
Again he was excommunicated, again the princes 
of Chriſtendom were called upon to cruſh” the 
proud enemy of the church, and his ſon Henry 


was inſtigated to lay his hand on his father's crown. 


The blow proved fatal. Unable to oppoſe the 
powerful confederacy Henry reſigned the empire' 


to his ſon: he was then thrown into priſon, but 
- eſcaping, he aſſembled a fmall army, which was 


defeated. The old man was reduced to extreme 
diſtreſs; without a friend, he wandered from place 
to place, and fearing to periſh by hunger, he 
entreated the biſhop of Spire to grant him a lay- 
prebend in his church. I have ſtudied, faid 
« he, and have learned to fing, ang therefore 
« may be of ſome fervice to you.” His requeſt 
was denied. He did not long furvive this event. 


= - For fifty years his head had worn the diadem **. 


Though his ſucceſſor Henry the fifth owed his 
crown, in a great meaſure, to the en, of 


* Fleury, vol. xiv. Nat. Alex. ſæc. xi. 
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Rome; ; yet Was 1 not for this more ſubſervient to 
her mandates. He ſupported the ſame quarrel Y 
about. the Tight of inveltitures, made Paſcal pri- 1 
ſoner J and extorted ſrom him a conceſſion of the 4 l 
great point, which had, been ſo long in litigation. | 8 
The. puſillanimous conduct of the pontiff raiſed a 
general! murmur: he called a council at Rome, to 
Juſtify: his proceedings, and to exculpate himſelf 
from- the crime of hereſy „with which his adyer- 
faries had charged him. But the council proceeded 
to cenſure what he had done, and they ſolemnly 
annulled the writing, whereby he had granted the 
right of | inveſtiture to Henry. Paſcal confeſſed his 
fault; though what he had done, he faid, was 
done by compulſion, to reſcue himſelf and his 
„ : people, from the ruin which threatened them. He 
1 then ſubmitted himſelf to the arbitration of the 
10 ſynod, offering to reſign the tiara, Which he was 
no, longer worthy to wear. His demiſſion was not 
accepted. 5 


10 An inveſliture., concerning which ſo much is 
0 n Haid in the hiſtories of theſe times, is a ſolemn act, 
06 | 
1 by which | the poſſeſſion of lands and honors, 


belonging to epiſcopal ſees, was conferred on the 
perſons, who were canonically choſen to fill them. 
Temporal. ſovereigns pretended to the right of 
inveſtiture. It was from them that the church 
derived her riches, and among” her extenſive 

poſſeſſions were many leudatory t tenures, which 
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naturally remained liable to the common condi- 
tions of fiefs. Theſe. were called regalia. Tt ; was 
aſſerted that, agreeably to general. maxims 1 no 
one ſhould enter on the poſſeſſion of ſuch lands 
or honors, without the conſent of the prince. — 
After due homage had been made, and an oath 


of allegiance taken, he granted this poſſeſſion by 


putting an inſtrument, ſuch as the paſtoral ſtaff, 

or the ſceptre, into the hand of the candidate. 
In all this there ſeemed to be no infringement of 
eccleſiaſtical privileges, as it was not pretended 
that the prince. could grant ſpiritual or canonical 
juriſdiction. This was left to the church. How- 
ever, as the croſier and ring , which the prince 
uſed, on theſe occaſions, were thought to ſignify 
eccleſiaſtical power, it was maintained that the 
ceremony was an uſurpation of ſacred things , 
which belonged not to him **._It muſt, indeed, 

be owned, that great abuſes were the conſequence 
of theſe lay-inveſtitures. Princes interfered in the 
elections of biſhops, ſo far as to deſtroy their 


freedom; they kept the ſees. vacant, under pre- 


tence, that perſons were choſen, who were not 


agreeable to them; they e e their favorites, 


men too often 88 of the important charge, 
to fill them, and ſometimes, hy a ſimoniacal diſpo- 
ſal, they gave them to thoſe who offered moſt. 


Againſt this undue ſtretch of power, the worthy 
PO of the church oppoſed: all their zeal ; - and 


* Nat. Alex. ibid. I 4 
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had this ſolely been the conteſt between them 
and princes, the approbation of all thinking 
chriſtians would have gone with the former. ; 
Unfortunately both parties were jealous of each 
other, and this jealouſy blinded their judgments. 
They would not diſtinguiſh between things that, 
in themſelves, were totally diſparate. The temporal 
power apprehended, that it was the wiſh of the 
churchmen abſolutely to withdraw themſelves and 
| their poſſeſſions from all earthly control: for which 
apprehenſion , clearly, there were too ſtrong 
grounds: while, on their fide, the church-rulers 
were not leſs fearful, that the prince aimed to 
arrogate the whole of their concerns to himſelf, 
to enſlave their miniſters, to uſurp their poſſeſſions, 
and to control their . Nor was this dread 
leſs founded than the other. | 
In no' part of Chriſtendom, was this contro- 
verſy agitated with greater heat, than in England. 
It was the diſpute, which ſo long divided Henry 
the firſt and his archbiſhop Anſelm. This worthy 
and learned prelate had adopted the new doctrines 
of the times, in which he was' ſtrenuonſly ſup- 
ported by Paſcal, Henry pretended to the ufe of 
no power that had not been exerciſed by all his 
predeceſſors **: but this power had been abuſed. 
The court of Rome not fatisfied with attacking the 
abuſe, aimed at the ſubverſion of the principle 
They would not allow that the inveſtiture of church- 
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Kits ſhould be given by a lay- hand whatever 
declarations might be made, that nothing IR 


was intended. 
When the characters of theſe three great men, 


Henry, Paſcal, and Anſelm, are conſidered, it 
is matter of ſurpriſe that their differences could 


ever be terminated. The inflexibility of Henry 
was remarkable, and he had with him the general 
ſuffrages of his nobles and biſhops: beſides, the 


BOOK 
II. 


rights he ſupported, were the ancient rights of 


his crown. Paſcal and Anſelm were not made 
of ſofter materials, and it ſeemed to them, they 


were defending the ſacred and onidlichabile pri- 
vileges of God and his church. — On both 
ſides, I diſcover the moſt upright motives, 


grounded on principles of equity and conſcience. 
— Paſcal at length gave way ; though conceſlions 
were alſo made by the adverſe party. It was 
agreed, that the king, in future, ſhould grant 
inveſtitures, but without delivering the ring or 
croſier; for on theſe implements, in fact, hinged 
the grand difficulty. Paſcal, in a letter to the 


archbiſhop, thus expreſſes himſelf. * It is true, 
I. am diſpoſed to make conceſſions to the king, 


ce that he may know the ſincerity of my heart. If 
cc you ſee your neighbour fallen to the ground, 


4 can it be ſaid you are in earneſt to relieve him, 
« unleſs while you ſtretch out your hand, you 


« alſo bend your body towards him? To give 
« effectual aſſiſtance we muſt ſtoop ; nor is the 
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< attitude diſgraceful *.“ They are the ſentiments 
ol a great mind. | g 


Thus was the power of the church every day 
growing to an immenſe magnitude: it was the ſoul 
which gave animation to the political deſigns of 
Europe. — From this period we may trace its 
progreſs, its alternate ebbs and flows, as circum- 
ſtances directed When it fell into the hands of 


able and enterpriſing men, no force was ſtrong 


enough to reſiſt it; becauſe, on theſe occaſions, 
beſides its own weight, it had the ſupport of 
thoſe princes, whoſe intereſt it was to give it 
efficacy. In the hands of weak or ignorant rulers , 
its influence fell, in .a ſimilar proportion. — 
Much evil, I am ready to allow, often proceeded 
from this great ſtretch of power; but alſo, very 
often , did it produce great good. Could they 
both be weighed in an equal balance, I fear not 
to declare, that the good would often preponderate. 
The popes, I know, were often men of ambition, 


and in their deſigns often not actuated by the true 


principles of religion ; but alſo, far the greateſt 
part of them were conſpicuous for their abilities 
and high moral virtues: they were the firſt men 
of the. age. In ſuch hands place an unlimited 
power, and the conſequences muſt prove favorable 
to the general . intereſts of | human kind. Every 
motive, which has influence on man, was in 
play to urge them to virtuous and laudable 
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undertakings. Even their own honor was concerned: 
for a profligate pontiff Was in no eſtimation: and 
wherein could their ambition feel a greater 
indulgence , than in ſchemes which tended to 
the ſuppreſſion of vice and the ſpread of virtue? 
Here alſo ſucceſs contributed' to ſtrengthen the 
power which produced it. In the twelfth century , 
take from Rome the vaſt influence of the tiara; 
and the condition of Europe, I think , will appear 


to be greatly more ,deplorable than it was. It 


was the great engine which, in the ordinary courſe 
of providence, was deemed neceſſary to conduct 
the buſineſs of the chriſtian world. As circum- 
ſtances altered, it ceaſed to be ſo, and it gradually 
dwindled down to what, at this day, it is. In 
ſome future revolution of things, Rome may again 


riſe to its former altitude, and be once more 


the controuling power of Europe. 

In France, Philip the firſt was dead, - and his 
ſon 5 Lewis the ſixth, had Weesen to the 
throne. Scenes of internal war and diſcord ſtill 
continued. Circumſcribed, indeed, as the royal 
domain then was, they were unavoidable. The 
proud vaſſals, ſome of them able to bring more 
men into the field, than their prince, little 


regarded his authority, when their teſty humor 


Was irritated. But after the couqueſt of England 
by a Norman prince, the French king, was every 
day expoſed to more ſerious attacks. The Duke of 
Normandy was his vaſſal, but alſo he was king of 


France and 
England. 
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124 HISTORY OF THE LIVES OF 
England, and as ſuch independent on Waun Mutual 
jealouſy and reaſons of ſtate could not long want 
ſubjects of contention ; beſides, the diſcontented 
men of both kingdoms were ever prepared to 
uncover the embers g and to blow ths ſmalleſt 
mai into a flame. 

The vanity of an Engliſhman might be flattered 
in the poſſeſſion of a territory , which' led him 
almoſt to the gates of Paris ; but when the evils 
are viewed, which, from this circumſtance, ſo 
long deſolated both countries , ſurely it muſt be 
deemed a happy event, that we no longer poſleſs 
a fingle acre of land upon that hoſtile ſhore. 

I mentioned the diſpute about inveſtitures, which 
was a very principal concern, at this time, in 
the affairs of England. What elſe engaged the 
monarch's attention was, the ſtrengthening of his 
kingdom at home, and the eſtabliſhment. of his 
power in Normandy. As Robert, his elder brother, 
the hero who had done wonders before the walls 
of Jeruſalem, was rightful heir to both countries, 
it required no ſmall addreſs to retain the poſſeſſion 
of his uſurped dominions. Robert, beſides, was 
the courtier's, the ſoldier's, and the churchman's 
friend. But the good fortune 'of the Engliſh 
monarch prevailed ; for Henry was the wiſeſt 
man, as ſtout a warrior, and the oreateſt politician 
of the age, in which he lived. — The melancholy 
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ſtory of the lives of Robert and his ſon William, 
to which may be added that of Edgar Atheling, 
the friend of Robert and his partner in affliction , 
is well known to the Engliſh reader. 

In looking round for other objects of rledtion, 


I find little. elſe in the political ſtate of Enrope. 


But the church is ever a fertile repoſitory: here 

the hiſtorian, whatever be his character, philoſo- 

gives or religious, can never, want materials. 
. Enthuſiaſm, as the reader has already ſeen, was 


2 great feature in the character of the times; for 


mankind was then ignorant and. ' unoccupied. In 


this ſtate the mind falls back on. itſelf, and finding 
nothing there which may engage its A it 


_ ps ns.” "External . hw Ars 4 — 


moſt forcible, becauſe the thoughts are unengaged; 


and they are moſt pleaſing „ becauſe: they diſſipate 
the torpid apathy from Which proceeds the 
miſery juſt mentioned. But only ſtrong impreſſions 


can generate this effect. Human nature, in a ſtate 


of incultivation, knows nothing of the; finer 


BOOK 
wy 


Religious or. 
ders. 


feelings; the fibres , on the motion of which. 


theſe depend, have never learned to play. Thus, 
in ſavage life, only war and the dangerous ſports. 


of the field are purſued with ardor., — The 
obſervation applies to the twelfth. century. The 
. trumpet ſounded to arms , and we ſaw whole 
provinces at once in motion; 5 at other times, 
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126 HISTORY OF THE LIVES OF 
5 O OR quarrels 5 invaſions ; ſkirmiſhes at home; could 
II. afford them an agreeable relaxation. 

But as, in different men, different are the a 
raCters , owing | to difference of organization „ or 
elimate, or education, ſo would not all be equally 
affected by the ſame agent. The voice or example q 
of a man, deemed to be inſpired from heaven; 
or the aw denunciatlons of God againſt ſinners; 
or the horror itſelf, which certain minds, WA 

min a better mould, are apt to feel at the view d 
enormous crimes: theſe impreſſions , reſpeclively, 
would produce their ellects; and it appears that 
multitudes, at this time, were diſpoſed to receive 
theifl. Whenever it happened, 2 proportionate 
enthufiafi would be raiſed” on the mind; and 

| this it Was that, in a philoſophical light at leaſt, 
called ſo many into the cloiſters, which were 
Now opened in various parts of the Weſtern world. 

24dIt is is falflh imagined, that the monaſtic life was 4 
Heh. 4 ſtate of indolence or inaction, and conſe- 
quently not calculated to generate the pleaſing 
ſenfations, I deſcribed. In itſelf , abſtractedly 
ungdereck it wWas not full of energy; : but IJ have 


obſerved, that it often opened the paths to honor : Z | 


and preferment. Ambition would then be rouſed, "4 
and look ardently towards the object of its wiſhes; 
whilſt the milder emotions, which religion and the 
*exerciſe of the ſeverer virtues; would excite in 
others „could not fail to — the happieſt 
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effefts. — The founders of theſe religious inſlitutes, 
if we view them with a candid eye, will be found 
to have been men of exalted virtue: they ſeemed 
to be a new claſs of mortals, and' to breathe from 
inſpiration; and it was thought, ſometimes 5 
perhaps, from an irritated imagination which 
blinded the judgment, or from ignorance of the 
powers of nature, or really becauſe heaven , 9 
compaſſion to a wicked generation ; dg it 
expedient to ſpeak to them in wonders; that they 
poſſeſſed the marvellous gift of working miracles. 
It may eaſily be conjectured , "how powerful 
would be the effect of ſuch confitleritions!' 'Who 
*would not wiſh to be the diſciples: of theſe favored 
Tons of heaven? By ſome it would be expected 
that a portion, perhaps, of the ſame Fpirit woutd 
3 upon them” alſo, thar® tliey "Thould be 
admired by men, and beloved of God; 
ie others 35 more ' Tationally* difpofed, rd, 
nearer. approach to their perſons, Would admire 
their virtues, and ſtrive to imitate their example. 
The monaſtic or eremitical life was of very 
ancient date. "TE, did i lot ſeem to men, endowed 
with warm imaginations, that our S4bibur and his 
diſciples had ſufficiently departed from the common 
maxims and ways of ſociety. So at leaſt, in theſe 
degenerate days, we are ſometimes diſpoſed to 
think of them. They fancied there were paths, 
which would lead them nearer to the high per fection 
of angels; and theſe paths they reſolved to tread. 
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BOOK This it was that, in the firſt ages, filled the deſarts 
11. of the Eaſt. No one would conteſt their habitations 
with them; and they earned their bread in the 
Heat of ha brows, accompanying their labors 
with continual prayer. The deſigns of ſuch men 
muſt have been meritorious, and in their lives 
there was perfection; but they muſt not be judged 
by any common rule. Man is a ſocial being, and 
there are duties, by which, in the ordinary 
courſe of providence, we 3 to be bound to 
one another. The fact appears almoſt incredible; 
; but we are told that, at the end of the fourth 
, century , the deſarts alone of Feypt contained 
nearly eighty thouſand hermits . The motives 
: Which led them thither were, I-am 3 to believe, 1 
founded on miſconceptions of duty; but the indul- 
3 gence of paſſion could poſſibly have had no influence. 
When we ſeek gratification, it will hardly be among 
burning ſands and the howlings of wild beaſts. 
his extraordinary love of ſolitude gradually B 
fpread from the Eaſt into the Weſtern continent. 
But as all paſſions partake , more or leſs, of the 
nature of the ſoil or climate, where they ariſe, or 
into which they are tranſplanted, the European con- 
ſtitution was found inadequate to the lofty flights of 
the Egyptian and Aſiatic hermits. — In 530 St. Ben- 
net inſtituted his order in Italy, the primitive 1 
forms of which have no pretenſions to the Aſtexe 1 
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diſcipline , that diſtinguiſhed the monks, I have 


mentioned. In the lapſe, however, of a few 
centuries, even the diſciples of Bennet fell from 


the perfection of their inſtitute. Such is the 


nature of all human eſlabliſnments: and towards 
the beginning of the. tenth century, by the 


in curſions of barbarous nations and the general 


hoſtilities of the times, which ruined monaſteries 
and overturned churches, the monaſtic rule was 
nearly extinguiſhed in the Weſtern. church “. 

Now it. was, that the | famous | .inflitute of 
Clugny, in France , roſe from the aſhes of the 
Benedictin rule. A ſucceſſion of abbots, famed 
for ſanctity and ſcience , gave celebrity to the new 
obſervance. Its houſes multiplied over the continent 
of Europe: men of the higheſt rank and of the 
moſt brilliant talents, were proud to be ſeen in 
the dreſs of Clugny; and it became the great 
ſeminary, from which Rome - drew its moſt 
eminent pontiffs, and the church its worthieſt 
miniſters. But even the monks of Clugny were 
men: riches flowed into their monaſteries, and 
the evils, conſequent on riches, came along; 
with them. In two hundred years from its 
foundation, Clugny ſank into obſcurity. Peter 


the venerable, who died in 1156, was the laſt 
| abbot, whom hiſtory records with praiſes. 
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| BOOK At this time alſo, St. Bruno inſtituted his 
1 a II. Carthuſians. He was a man of letters, and of 
| th | 0 e great repute in the churches of France. Diſguſted 
100 of the world, and naturally of a gloomy diſpoſition, 
10 he aſſociated to himſelf a few companions, and 
with theſe retired to the dreadful ſolitudes in 
9 the neighbourhood of Grenoble. The man who 
1.118 | has ſeen this ſequeſtered region, even in its more 
Hoſpitable ſtate, may form ſome conception of 
the mind of Bruno. The horrors of the place 
Were congenaal with his ſoul: here, he thought, 
the divinity loved to dwell, and that, in the 
|  howlings' of the wilderneſs, he ſhould more 
: diſtinctly hear his voice. To the auſterities, with 
which nature elothed every object round him, he 
added whatever imagination could ſuggeſt, painful, 
macerating, and oppreſſive, in ſilence, abſtemiouſ- 
neſs, and penury. The inhabitants of the 
Chartreuſe, ſo was their dwelling called, forbad 
themſelves the poor comforts of their own ſociety; 
and the few wanderers, whom curiolity might 
lead to them , were refuſed admiſſion to their 
huts. Women were not allowed to put a foot 
upon the ground, which the pions ſolitaries 
called their encloſure; and Hugo , - biſhop of 
Grenoble, to whom the wilderneſs belonged, 
forbad the fiſherman to approach their brooks, 
and the huntſman to diſturb their ſilence with 
his horn: the. animals of the foreſt might not 
browſe on their herbage. Every cheering object 
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— 


was to be removed from this ſcene of prayer and BOOR 
penitence **, — Bruno died in 1101. Ii. 
Though this imperfect ſketch' of the Carthuſian 
inſtitute may not ſeem inviting, yet ſo ſtrong is 
the ſympathy between certain minds and every 
thing which ſhould ſeem horrible in nature and 
religion, that, in a ſhort time, not only the 
Chartreuſe was crowded with inhabitants, but 
even the order quickly branched out into all the 
| kingdoms of Europe. The ſituations of their 
convents could not reſemble the Grenoble wilder- 
neſs, but the diſcipline and internal economy were 
every where alike. For ſeven hundred years has 
this order now continued; and what is extraor- 
dinary , it has departed leſs from its ' primitive 
auſterity, than any” other monaſtic inſtitute in 
the chriſtian church. 15 
It is not the philoſopher” or the politician; ; vv 
will be called upon to give his ſanction to ſuch 
extraordinary eſtablifiments: but to the infinite 
variety of character, which marks the human race, 
it ſeems, all poſſible modes of life ſhould be 
permitted, whereby content and happineſs can 
be procured. Man is a free agent, and may chuſe 
for himſelf : ors is e in the contrary 
doftrine. 
At this period, while Bruno and his Gg, Fontevraud, 
in the horrid retirement of E declared 
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war againſt themſelves and the allurements of the 
world, Robert d Arbriſſelles, in the milder climate 
of Touraine, ſupported the ſame conflict, but in 
circumſtances ſtill more extraordinary. He alſo 
was a man of letters, and had rendered himſelf 
ſerviceable in the church. He prayed much, faſted 
much, watched much, 
a coat of mail. His zeal againſt the faſhionable vices 
of the age was flagrant,, fimony , eccleſiaſtical con- 


cubinage, and every ſpecies of oppreſſion on the - 


poor and on the church. Robert had enemies; he 


therefore quitted the Wor wee and, eee. to 


the woods. 


Pope Urban bes: at 3 , che. "ial of | 
Anjou, in 1096, was told of the pious ſolitary, 


and of his abilities: he wiſhed to hear him preach. 
Robert attended, and acquitted himſelf ſo well 
before a- numerous aſſembly of people, that the 
pontiff, on the ſpot, granted him an unlimited 
commiſſion to preach, whereſoever fancy might 
lead him. Arbrifſelles's fancy was not eaſily con- 
fined: he ranged into the neighbouring provinces ; 
multitudes, crowded to hear him, and his ſucceſs 
was wonderful. For ten years he led this unſet- 


Robert was, at laſt, 3 fenfible. 7 that great 
abuſes were the conſequence of this promiſcuous 
aſſemblage of men and women. Having no fixed 
habitation , they wandered with their maſter, and 
where night found them, there they repoled. 


and over his ſkin he wore. 
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4 Robert was of a more ſocial turn than the holy 
_ ſolitary of Grenoble: he held out his hand to the 
# I moſt profligate ſinners, and women, of all deſcrip- 
cr MW tions, were ſure to find an afylum near him. His 
* friends expoſtulated very ſeverely with him ; they 
- 4 charged him with too eaſy a familiarity; they 
- = condemned his unſettled way of life; and they 
5 ridiculed his long beard, his naked feet, and his 
= groteſque apparel. Robert looked round} for an 
«a © bHabitation, and he found one. 
Ho E It was a wilderneſs, called Fontevraud, on the 
„ confines of Poitou. Inhabited by wild beaſts, 
f aud in that ſtate of incultivation, which nature? 
I 3 in her luxuriant fancies, loves to form, it was of 
b. no value to its proprietors. They gave it to Robert; 
1 and here he ſettled his numerous family. To 
- I protect themſelves from the inclemencies of the 


3 ar, they built huts. Robert then ſeparated the 
3 Men from the women. To the men he preſcri- 
bed hard labor, and, at ſtated times, called 


# them to ſing pſalms or to pray: the women he 
1 confined to their cabins, and he turned the key 
5 upon them. For ſome time, they lived in great 

| indigence, ſupported only by the wild roots of 

the wilderneſs, and the water of the brook, or 

at | ; , 0 : 
5 by the uncertain contributions of the neighbour- 
4 hood. The proſpect ſoon cleared: very conſiderable 
| 4 donations in land were made to them; and the 
4 deſart of Fontevraud began to ſmile. 
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In 1116, ten years after its foundation, Fontevraud 
was in a flouriſhing ſtate. Kings and the nobles 
of the land had heaped their riches round it. The 
number of religious of both ſexes, exceeded three 
thouſand. —It was a whimſical idea of their founder 
to ſubject the men to the women. He had read in 
the goſpels, that John, the beloved diſciple of 
his maſter, had been ordered by him to adopt 
the virgin Mary for his mother. This was an exam- 
ple to be followed: the holy women of Fontevraud 
were to have the privilege of mothers; and it ſhould 
be the duty of their ſons to ſerve them, and to 


obey them. Robert drawing near to his end, 


aſſembled the male part of his community, and 
ſaid: My children, is it your intention to perſe- 
ce yere in the holy reſolution you have made, and 
cc to obey the handmaids of our Lord, whom I 


& have ordained to govern all the houſes of my 


& order?” They anſwered, unanimouſly , that 


ſuch was their intention. He then choſe for their 


ſuperior, Petronilla de Craon, a noble widow, and 
ſoon after expired“. 


es: Fleury, vol. xiv. Nat. Alex, ſec. xii. 
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BOOK III. 

Diſtreſs of Abeillard — Heloiſa hears the "news — 
Hard fate of Fulbert — Abeillard propoſes to 
Heloiſa to quit the world — She is profeſſed a nun — 

Abeillard becomes a monk at St. Denys — He re- 
ſumes his lectures — I cited before the council of 
Soiſſons — 1s confined at St. Medard — Returns 10 
St. Denys — Eſcapes in the night. — Ræſteclions. 

Anno, 1119. Fj 


* 


| UNCEHEERING was the ſun which roſe to 
Abeillard. — His ſervants; wakened by the noiſe, 


and the cries of their maſter, had run in to his 


aſſiſtance, and procured him the help his melan- 


choly ſituation called for. The neighbourhood / | - 
was alarmed; but the aſſaſſins had eſeaped. He 


deſired to be left alone. 92711 
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Now it was, that a thouſand diſtreſſing thoughts 
ruſhed. into his mind. — He that had been the 


idol of admiration , was hecome an object of ſcorn 


and ridicule! — — He ſhould be, pointed at in the 
ſtreets ; every tongne, and the eye of every be- 


holder, would ſay; there goes Abeillard! — How 


would his enemies exult in his fall; and eyen from 
his friends, he could only look for pity! Was pity 


| at laſt the enviable reward, that was to crown all 
his glory! — There was an end of literary fame; an 
end of philoſophy; an end of every purſuit which 


was dear to. his ambition. — Should he again dare 
to enter the ſchools — put the jeering looks of 
the young men would be an eternal bar to the 


attempt. — Yet how much, thought he, had he 


merited this humiliation : and how equitable were 


the judgments of heaven! He had baſely betrayed 
the man, who had confided in him ; and now treach- 
ery Was returned for treachery '. -- He pauſed; 
but no thought would ariſe, from which to draw 
the ſmalleſt gleam of comfort: nor does he ſay, in 
this tumultuary crowd of reflections, that his 
mind even once turned from itſelf to Heloiſa. 
The mournful ſoliloquy, however, was ſoon bro- 
ken. Rumor had carried the tale from door to door; 
and it was hardly day, when his friends, anxious 
to know the truth, and to expreſs their condolence, 


"crowded to his houſe. 4 The whole city, ſays he, 


Hiſt. Calam. 


r 
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ct aſſembled round me: aſtoniſhment was marked 
© on their countenances ; tears fell from their 
« eyes. But can I expreſs, how much their lamen- 
ec tations irritated and diſturbed me? The church- 
« men chiefly, and more than theſe my ſcholars, 
c pained me with their ſighs and wailings. It was 


cc their compaſſion which afflicted me, and not 


« the ſmart of my wounds. I hung my head, 
« and bluſhed. I had read in the book of Num- 
« bers, that ſuch animals as myſelf were not to be 


cc received, even as victims, in the ſacrifices of 


* the Lord. 
Vanity may be thought to have ſuggeſted the 


firſt part of this narration; but the ſtory is told 
In terms equally pompous by a contemporary 


author. In a letter of conſolation to Abeillard , he 
ſays: + You were retired to reſt, and meant evil 


„ to no man; when the hand of villany, armed 
« with a murdering knife, prepared to ſpill your 
c blood. The venerable metropolitan of Paris 
© bewailed the fatal ſtroke ; the college of prebends 
and of illuſtrious churchmen bewailed it; the 


“ city, deeming herſelf diſgraced by the atrocious 


« deed, joined in the doleful lamentation — So 
<« great, indeed, was the general grief, that you 


might be pleaſed rather with the cauſe which 
« produced it. It is not in proſperity that we 
« know our friends. Paris, which lamented your 


* Hift. Calam. * Fulco „ep. ad Abeil. 
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8 OOK © misfortune, has now told you, 88755 much ſhe 
nr „ Joves her Abeillard. ” 

| Hetoifa hears Heloiſa, in the mean while, was at Argentenil. 

the news. In the ſociety of her dear nuns, in literary purſuits, 
and in holy meditation, the hours flowed gently 
on. Aheillard did not often viſit her; but leſt 
freſſ ſuſpicions ſhould be raiſed , ſhe had herſelf 
adviſed the moſt circumſpect caution. When he 
was with her, ſhe enjoyed his company without 
danger of intruſion. Compared, therefore, with 
what ſhe had ſuffered under her uncle's roof, the 
cloiſter of Argenteuil had a thouſand pleaſures. | 
Imagination alſo helped to gild the ſcene : they ©! 
looked forward tc the day, when, poſſibly, ſome *! 
event, in the general revolution of things, might 

be propitious, and make their union happy. — 
Such was the ſituation of Heloiſa. 

But Abeillard, for ſome days, had not appear- 
ed; the time he had promiſed to return was 
paſſed; a vague rumor of ſomething diſaſtrous 
began to ſpread; and it was whiſpered that Abeil- 
lard had been attacked by ruffians. Nothing is ſo 
ealily moved as the minds of lovers. Heloiſa 
ſtarted at the ſound; the forebodings, which 
troubled her, had not ſubſided: ſhe knew the 
revengeful ſpirit of her uncle, and that he had 
been grievoully irritated ; and ſhe knew the tem- 
per of the men, in whom ie Corned moſt. The 


A RY 4 — — 


W 


_ underſtood the extent of her misfortune*. — It 
might, at firſt, be indiſtinctly conveyed, but the 
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delicacy of the age would be no bar to the moſt 
circumſtantial detail of the tragical event. — Now 


it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould exert her heroiſm ; 


ſhould draw conſolation from religion and philo- 
ſophy ; and ſhould appear as great in affliction, 


as ſhe had in love. -- The ſelfiſh Abeillard is again 


filent on the ſubjet, and no hiſtory is extant 
to record the behaviour of AIDED en this fad 
occaſion. 


III. 


The ruffians, I have 1 had eſcaped; but 


diligent ſearch was made by the magiſtrates, and 
two of them were taken. One of theſe was the 
ſervant, who had betrayed his maſter. The 
puniſhment inflicted on them was agreeable to the 
notions of the age; they loſt their eyes, and the 
lex talionis, (a law founded on the ſtricteſt prin- 
ciple of juſtice, and which might, with the greateſt 
propriety , be revived in all countries, ts: 
the work. 

Nor were the biſhop and his clergy leſs active in 
proſecuting Fulbert. He, as well as Abeillard, 
were members of the eccleſiaſtical body, cd 
conſequently, the cognizance of their cauſe ap- 
pertained to them. Such was then the eſtabliſhed 
diſcipline. The unhappy Fulbert appeared before 


* Vie d'Abeil. p. 96. f Hiſt, Calam. 


Hard fate of 
Fulbert. 
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his judges : the crime, of which he was accuſed, 


ſeemed notorious; but, as he was not preſent at 


its perpetration, he was permitted to make his 
defence. What his defence was, is not related; 
only it is ſaid , that he denied himſelf to be 


guilty. The circumſtance of his abſence, and 
the- cruel provocation he had received, were 
maturely weighed; the milder ſpirit of the 
ecclefiaſtical court was permitted to operate; 


and a ſentence was pronounced, ſevere indeed, 
but not bloody as that which fell on his accom- 
plices. He was deprived of his benefice „and 
Wis goods were confiſcated *. 5 

We hear no more of this unhappy man, whoſo 
fate was peculiarly hard. Deceived by him, cn 
whoſe integrity , he preſumed , he might rely: 


and deſerted by a niece, in whoſe happineſs all '2 
his affections centered, is it ſurprifing , he ſhould | 
fly to vengeance for redreſs? — Abeillard , with 
a ſelfiſh indignation, which a great ſoul could not | ] 


have harboured , arraigned, as too indulgent, 
the ſentence of Fulbert's judges, and called the 
biſhop and his clergy , the accomplices of his 
guilt ', — Even Helviſa ſeemed to have no 
feeling left for the poor old man. In her 


letters ſhe mentions his name with horror, and 
ſees no alleviation to his guilt. When time 
and religion had worn off the edge of TO; Y 


* Fulco, ut ſupra. : tad.” 
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poſſibly ſhe would view his conduct with a more 
indulgent eye: his name, at leaſt, is regiſtered in 
the mortuary calendar of the Paraclet. There is 
a time, it ſeems, when the moſt reſentful minds 
forgive. 

Abeillard was unable to withſtand the humiliating 
reflections, which preſſed on his mind. The 
philoſophy, he had ſtudied, was not of a nature 


to ſpeak comfort to him; of religion he knew little 


more than its Cn theory; and his great 
talents, the diſplay of which had given exaltation 


to his name, being once brought low, would 


only ſerve to add weight to his depreſſion. His 
friends in vain conſoled him: their pity could but 


hurt his pride; and their advice, he knew, was. 
unſupported by truth and the opinions of the 
world. Like Prometheus „ he felt the vulture at | 
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his breaſt. In this ſtate of mind, he ſays, it was, 


that he looked to the cloiſter, as the only place, 
which, at once, could bury his ſhame, and 
hide 46 from the obſervation of mortals*. — He 


communicated his deſign to Heloiſa, and propoſed : 


that ſhe ſhould imitate his example. 

Heloiſa had not reached her twentieth year. 
In the vigor of youth and the prime of beauty, 
could it be ſuppoſed , that ſhe alſo muſt ſee 
charms in' a cell, or that ſhe would be inclined to 


| | turn her back on a world, with which ſhe had 


* Hiſt. Calam. 
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hardly made acquaintance , and which, notwith- 
ſtanding, had expreſſed a ſtrong partiality for her 
character , and an admiration' of her talents. But 
the ſelfiſh eunuch knew the exceſs of her love for 
him, and of this he would avail himſelf : could 
ſhe be his companion no longer, the remainder of 
her days ſhould be devoted to ſolitude , and the 
pure colloquy of angels. — It is not ſaid , how 
Heloiſa received this ungenerous propoſal; but, as 
we know from her own letters, that the natural | 
diſpoſitions of her mind were averſe from the 
Cloiſter ; it is probable ſhe would expoſtulate 
with Abeillard : ſhe would aſſure him of her 
unalterable regard; that it ſhould never be in 
the power of man to divide her heart; that the I 
world ſhould ever-more be hateful to her; but 
that, as ſhe felt no inclination to the veil , ſhe | 
| hoped ,, ſhe might be permitted to ſpend her 
life, a voluntary recluſe, without the tie of 3 
eternal vows, within the walls of Argenteuil. 4 

The proud man was irritated by this gentle 
expoſtulation , and he ordered her inſtantly to 
comply *. Heloiſa aſſented. © It was not religion, 
« ſays ſhe, which called me to the cloiſters: 
« 1 was then in the bloom of youth; but you i 
« ordered, and I obeyed.” — The facrifice was 
not yet complete. She had, indeed, promiſed i 
to comply with his injunctions; but was he ſure, | 


* Hiſt. Calam. Ep. Heloiſa. 18. 
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mould he firſt engage himſelf, and leave her at 
liberty, that ſhe might not violate. her promiſe» 
and return to the world He was therefore cruel 
enough to ſignify his ſuſpicions, and to inſiſt, 
that ſhe bound herſelf firſt, * When you had 
«.reſolved to quit the world, ſhe ſays to him, 
4 I followed you; rather I ran before you. It 
& ſeems , you had the image of the patriarch's 
« wife before your eyes: You "feared I might 
c look back; and therefore before you could ſurren- 
« der your own liberty, I was to be devoted. In 
that one inſtance, I confeſs, your miſtruſt of 
me tore my heart: Abeillard , IT bluſhed for 
« you. Heaven knows, had I ſeen you haſtening 
ce to perdition, at a ſingle word, I ſhould not 
« have heſitated to have followed, or to have 

* preceded you. My foul was no e in 0 
«own poſſeſſioon 

Having ſubmitted alſo to this harſh Jenks; and 
chuſing the abbey of Argenteuil for her long 
reſidence, a day was fixed for the ſolemn e 
of her profeſſſon. een n 

It was, by this time, no longer a fatevt., that 
Abeillard and Heloiſa had been married: the ſtory 
of their adventures was generally known ; it was 
known what had inſtigated Fulbert to his ſavage 
revenge; and it was now known, that the lovers 
were retiring from the world, and that the Places 
of their abode were choſen. | 
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The day came. Curioſity had drawn crowds 
to Argenteuil. The biſhop of Paris officiated in- 
the ceremony; and having bleſſed the holy veil, 
which was to cover the head of the victim, he 
laid it on the altar. The afſembly ſtood in ſilent 
expeClation : the gates of the cloiſter opened, 
and Heloiſa came forward. — She was clothed in 
the becoming dreſs of the order; her attitude 
marked reſignation to her fate; and the hand of 


- affliction had given to her features an angelic 


ſoftneſs. — As by a mechanical impulſe every 
bvſom thrilled with compaſſion: it had been 


' whiſpered that her ſacrifice was involuntary : 


numbers preſſed round her; and her approach to 
the altar was.impeded '' —They begged her not to 
proceed; they urged the fatality of the ſtep; they 
accuſed her pretended friends of cruelty ; they 
ſpoke of her beauty, of her charms, of her talents, 
and of the horrors of à cloiſter. — Heloiſa was 
viſibly. affected; but not by their expoſtulations : 


the fate of Abeillard alone, who was ſoon to tread 


the ſame mournful path, hung heavy on her 
heart: tears rolled down her cheeks; and, in 
broken accents, ſhe was heard to pronounce the 
words of Cornelia: | 


"ay O maxime conjux, 
O FP RY 1 meis, Hoc juris habebit 
In tantum fortuna caput! Cur impia nupſi , 
Si miſerum fectura fui? Nunc accipe pœnas, 
Sed quas ſponte luam. Lucan. Phar. I. 8. 


** Hiſt. Calam. Uttering 
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Uttering the laſt words, as ſhe ſtrove to advance; 


the crowd ſeparated : her reſolution roſe fuller 


on her countenance: ſhe mounted the ſteps of the 


altar: put her hand en the veil, with which ſhe 
covered her face: and pronounced diſtinctly the 
fatal vows, Which were to lever her from the 
world and Abeillard for ever 

The heroiſm of this action had ſeldom, I 8 
been equalled. But love and the peculiar ſtrength 


of her mind, would have carried Heloiſa even 
to more arduous ſacrifices, had they been preſent- 


ed to her. — It will be ſaid, that her mind, at 
the awful moment of giving herſelf to God, was 
not in the diſpoſition of a-chriſtian votary; that 
it more reſembled a pagan ſacrifice; and that, 
inſtead of the pious ſentiments,” agreeable to the 
occaſion, which her mouth ſhould have uttered ; 
ſhe profanely repeated the lines, which Cornelia, 
with a dagger in her hand, addreſſed to the manes 
of Pompey, when ſhe received the news of his 


death. — It is true: nor did Heloiſa, either at the 


time of taking the veil, or afterwards in life, ever 
pretend that ſhe had any thing in view; than 
merely to obey the command of Abeillard. To have 
acted a part, inconſiſtent with this object, became 
not her character : She wiſhed not to introduce 
the affectation of a Ws ; where nothing religious 


8 Hiſt, Calm, 
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was meant: the honeſty and candor of her 
mind revolted at the thought. Indeed, it is mani- 


feſt, had Abeillard but hinted that the action 
would have pleaſed him more, with a Roman 


countenance, ſhe would have met the point of a 


dagger, or have ſwallowed the deadly hemloc. 
Years afterwards , turning to this event, ſhe 
ſays to Abeillard: I obeyed, Sir, the laſt tittle 


© of all your commands; and ſo far was I unable 
< to oppoſe them, that, to comply with your 


& wiſhes, I could bear to ſacrifice myſelf. One 
« thing remains, which is ſtill greater, and will 
ce hardly be credited: my love for you had riſen 
“to ſuch a degree of phrenſy, that to pleaſe you, 
cc it even deprived itſelf of what alone in the 
“ univerſe it valued (himſelf), and that for ever. 
& No ſooner did I receive your commands, than 
« quitted at once the dreſs of the world, and 
& with it all the reluctance of my nature. I meant 
c that you ſhould be the ſole poſſeſſor of what - 


| © ever I had once a right to call my own. Heaven 


& knows, in all my love, it was you, and you 
* only, that I ſought for — whilſt together we 
& enjoyed the pleaſures, which love affords, the 
cc motives of my attachment were to others uncer- 
“ tain. The event has proved on what principle 


I ſtarted. To obey you I facrificed all my plea- 


« ſures: I reſerved nothing, the hope only excepted, 
© that ſo. 1 ſhould become more perfectly your 
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own. — For this ſacrifice, if I have no merit in 
your eyes, vain indeed is all my labor! From 
God I can look for no reward, for whoſe ſake, 
it is plain, I have as yet done nothing. 
Through the whole courſe of my life, ſhe r in 
another letter, heaven knows, what have been 
my diſpoſitions. It was you , and not God, 
£ whom I feared moſt to offend ; you, and not 
God, I was moſt anxious to pleaſe. My mind is 
ſtill unaltered. It was no love of him, but ſolely 
« your command which drew me to Argenteuil. 
« How miſerable then my condition, if, under- 
« going ſo much, I have no proſpect of a reward 
„ hereafter! By appearances , you may have been 


« deceived like others: you aſcribed to the 


« impreſſions of religion, what ſprang from another 


Uſed to „ in ourſelves = ns. 


- human nature, as caſt in common moulds, we 
view its eccentficities with the mixed emotions of 


aſtoniſhment and pleaſure. Of this deſcription Was 


Heloiſa. She was born in a century, remarkable 
for ignorance and a blind attachment to the weakeſt 
follies; her education, within the walls of a 
convent, had been little adapted to improve her 
underſtanding or to enlarge her heart; and, at _ 
. time ſhe began and 1 the bold vo T 
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n O OR have deſcribed, the bloſſom of life was but in its 
III. firſt ſtage of expanſion: yet already ſhe was 

learned, to the admiration of France, and her | 
mind had acquired a boldneſs of conception, and 

a ſufficiency in itſelf which carried her far beyond 
the ideas of her ſex, and the adopted maxims of 

the age. In.the moſt brilliant days of Roman great- 
neſs, Heloiſa would have been a ſplendid character. 

— Her notions of moral and religious duty may be 
deemed too free: but my ſurpriſe rather is, from 
whence ſhe could have drawn them. She had 
read, we know, the ſcriptures, and ſhe had : 
meditated on the works of the fathers of the 
church: but, as in the ſenſe and application of the 
doctrine, they contained, ſhe was told to adhere 
to low comments and trifling interpretations, her 
mind was unſatisfied: ſhe did not find in them 
that ſublimity of thought and fulneſs of idea, 
-whith could meet the expanding energy of her 
ſoul. — She turned to the compoſitions of the old 
philoſophers; and ſhe dwelt, with rapture, on 
the poets of Greece and Rome. Here ſhe was free 

to range, unſhackled by rules, and unoppreſſed 

by authority. In them the romantic caſt of her 
ſoul found ſomething which. accorded with its 
feelings; and ſhe became the diſciple of Epicurus, 

of Seneca, and of Ovid, without perceiving that 

he had quitted the amiable purity of the chriſtian 
ſcheme, and the ſeverer morality of eccleſiaſtical 
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diſcipline. — When guides are ignorant, or when 


maxims are ſuggeſted, unfounded on truth or 
clogged with puerilities, a great mind is diſguſted; 
it begins to think for itſelf; and imperceptibly 
adopts ſingularities, perhaps extravagancies: but 
they are the extravagancies of genius, and the 
errors of bold nature. When the eagle riſes to 
meet the ſun, it leaves the earth and all its 
beaten paths far below it. 

Abeillard having completed one part of his 
deſign, haſtened to the execution of the other. 
He had choſen the abbey of St. Denys for his 


BOOK 
III. 


Abeillard be- 
comes a 
monk at St. 
Denys. 


retirement; and there he entered, a few days 


only after Heloiſa had made her vows at Argen- 
teuil . The abbey of St. Denys fo celebrated in 
French hiſtory , for the munificent donations of the 
living, and as the repoſitory of the aſhes of her 
dead kings, was not then fo ſplendidly magnificent, 
as it had been. Dagobert, its founder, had 


covered part of the roof with plates of filyer; and 


the internal decorations were anſwerable to it. It 
is ſaid, that Clovis the ſecond, at a time of public 
diſtreſs, unroofed the gorgeous monument, and , 


with a more laudable liberality, ' diſtributed it 
2 piecemeal to the neceſſitous. The Norman rava- 


gers, in the ninth century, did not ſpare. this 


ſumptnous pile ; they pillaged its riches, and 
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nearly reduced the whole fabric to a 105 of 


ruins . It belonged to the Benedictine order of 
. and as their revenues were immenſe, St. 
Denys ſoon recovered from its delapidation, and 
was in high ſplendor, when Abeillard ſubmitted 
his head to the cowl. But the monaſtic diſcipline 
of its inhabitants, which had been broken down , 
as it "always happens, in the general deſolation, 
had not recovered, in the ſame proportion , as 
the edifices, which ſtone and mortar eaſily 
repaired. | | 

A man of Abeillard's talents and reputation 
would be received with open arms. The joy was 
reciprocal ; for here it was that he looked for 
repoſe, and in conſtrained lowlineſs of ſpirit, 
dared to hope, that the world would forget him. 
The world did not co-operate with his wiſhes. 
His abſence from Paris was ſoon felt; his ſcholars 
( the number of whom, as a contemporary author 
relates, collected from all parts of Europe 5 
exceeded whatever had before been ſeen,) were 


vociferous in their complaints ; they diſturbed the 


peace of the city; and threatened to retire, if 


Abeillard could not be prevailed on to reſume his 


lectures. Other profeſſors in vain offered their 
inſtructions: — It was * that deputies ſhould 


Wait on him in his cel 


* Philoſopher had raraty 1 ed from 


ah Fleury, vol. xi. 5 Fulco ad Abeil. *” Hiſt. Calam. 
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his wounds, and was beginning to taſte the gentle B O O 
comforts of retirement, when ſuddenly his reve- 


ries were interrupted, and he was publicly called 
on to return to the ſchools. In the depreſſion of 


ſpirits, with which he had juſt quitted the world, 


confounded, penitent, and diſguſted, the propoſal, 
at firſt, ſtartled-him: he did not conceive it to 


be ſincere, and he might ſuſpect it was rather 


meant to ridicule, than-ſeriouſly to do him honor. 


He refuſed to comply. On this they went in 
greater numbers; St. Denys thronged with the 


crowds: and firſt they waited on the abbot, 


requeſting he would permit Abeillard to come to 
them, and would even command him to leave 
his cell, ſhould he perſevere in his refuſal. They 


begged to ſee their old maſter, and to him, in 
the warmeſt terms, they urged their petition.— 
Would he, they ſaid, generous and diſintereſted 


| as he was „ who had done ſo much to gratify the 


world and his own defires, now do nothing on the 
more noble principle of ſerving God and his 
religion? He ſhould reflect, with what intereſt, 
the talents, which heaven had ſo liberally confer- 


Z red, would be redemanded from him. Hitherto 


he had given his principal attention to the great 
and the opulent; it was time that the low and 
indigent - alſo ſhould receive benefit from his 
inſtructions. — They hinted, with ſome delicacy , 
at his late misfortune, and ſuggeſted that it had 
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been phrcaitced, perhaps, for wife ends hs. was 
now free from many / incitements to vice, and 
withdrawn from the deluſions of the world, that 


| ſcience might poſſeſs him more completely to 
| herſelf. Now. was the moment, they concluded, 


to become the true | philoſopher **. — Thefe 
perſuafions had not the defired effect. 

But though Abeillard feemed ſo unwilling to 
re-engage in his former purſuits ; it was not long 


before he was much diſguſted with the manners 


of the monks of St. . He deſcribes them 
not only as men, departing from religious diſci- 
pline, and addicted to the world, but as 


abandoned to the moſt ſhameful paſſions. The 


abbot he eenſures, in terms equally ſevere: As 
« by office, he ſays, he was raiſed above others, 


© ſo was his life more criminal, and his infamy 


19 » 
* 


% more notorious *'*.” — This aceount is thought 
to be unfair. He wrote it at a time of great 
irritation; when he had reaſon to conceive himſetf 
unjuſtly perfecuted : to ny he * his pen 
in gall *. 4 
Let there be ſome exaggeration in the ſtory; i 

is ſtill well known, as I have obſerved, that 5 
little of the monaſtic ſpirit was left at St. Denys. — 
Abeillard naturally acrimonious, from circumftan- 
ces rendered more ſevere, and miſtaking , poſlibly, 
the effects of ill-temper for the ene of 


Hiſt. Calam. FY Ibid. Ts Notæ Queroet. 
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pious zeal, heſitated not to declare his diſappro- 
bation of their conduct. Privately, and repeatedly; 
he expoſtulated with his brethren ; but finding 
fuch remonſtrances ineffectual, he publicly arraig- 
ned the enormities of their hves, and, with his 
powers of language, held up their crimes in full 


BOOK 
III. 


view before them. — The monks were not 


diſpoſed to admit this check to their amufements ; 


when Adam , their abbot, led the way to pleaſure, 


was Abeillard , a monk of yeſterday , whoſe habit 
had not yet loft i its gloſs, to become the cenſor 


of his elders, and to replant the thorns which, 
with the labor of years, they had been ſtriving 


to eradicate: he might purſue , with taſteleſs 


perſeverance, his own reſearches, as he pleaſed, 
and they would not interrupt his lucubrations; 
they only aſked the fame liberty for themſelves, 
which they allowed to him. — What had fallen 
to the lot of other reformers, Abeillard, I preſume» 
was prepared to. expect. His advice was diſregard- 
ed; perhaps it helped to increaſe the evil, 


whilſt he himſelf beeame the Ne of univerſal | 


diſlike and hatred. 
The'young men from Paris ftil continued their 
application, and the whole convent of St. Denys 


He reſumes 
his lectures. 


was now diſpoſed to co-operate with the petition- 


ers. The moment was favorable to both. Abbot 


** Hiſt. Calam, 
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Adam, ſuch I have ſaid was his name, gravely adviſed 
Abeillard, as nothing leſs could give ſatisfaction to 
his ſcholars, if he could poflibly ſurmount his 
reluctance, to comply with their requeſt ; that 
it was with much difficulty he had prevailed on 


himſelf to give his approbation to the meaſure; 


that with pain he ſhould ſee him quit his roof; 
but that no diſtance of place ſhould ever untie 
the band which united him to St. Denys ; and 
that, on his fide, ſuch a condeſcenſion muſt be 
conſidered as a heroic example of monaſtic 
virtue. — The holy brotherhood ahetted the 
folemn farce. — The flimſy ſubterfuge was eaſily 
penetrated: but Abeillard, diſguſted of a ſituation 
which diſappointed his wiſhes, and flattered into 
better hopes by the perſeverant entreaties of his 
friends, now thought proper to avail himſelf of 
the -occaſion , and to accede to their propoſals. 
— Paris was judged too diſſipated a reſidence for 
a” religious man ; and probably he himſelf, for 


obvious reaſons, objected to it : therefore a ſmall 


place in the country was choſen , where, in a 
few days, he opened his ſchool **. 

The news was carried to Paris, _d from thence 
very ſoon it reached the more diſtant provinces. 
The conflux of ſcholars was inceſſant : there were 
no habitations to receive them , nor could the 
country ſupply food for the multitude **, — Some 


* Hiſt. Calam. bid. 
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ſcarce muſt have been the means of inſtruction ; 
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authors ſpeak of more than three thouſand , who, 
attended his leſlons **. — How 


or how ardent the thirſt to acquire it, when the 
reputation of one man could excite ſuch a ferment 
in Europe! 

Abeillard now directed the force of his genius 
to theological purſuits. He thought the ſtudy 
more analogous to the new character he had 


BOOK 


III. 


aſſumed; but as his ſcholars were very deſirous 


to be inflrated alſo in profane learning, to which 
he had: himſelf been moſt habituated, he deemed 
it proper not to neglect the latter. The charms 
which , he knew, philoſophy would take from 
his tongue, he determined to convert to a nobler 
purpoſe. When his hearers, pleaſed by the 


delightful eloquence of their maſter, at once 
admired his manner, and imbibed his doctrine, 


he led them on from ſuhjet to ſubject, and 
from profane to ſacred, till he could fix all 


their attention on the great truths of revelation | 


or the ſublime attributes of the deity **. — He 
well judged that there is a gradation in truth, 


| and that the plaineſt maxims or the profoundeſt 
diſcoveries are but rays from one common centre: 
— This method, Abeillard tells us, be took from 


Origen, the firſt of chriſtian philoſophers ; and it 
was moſt undoubtedly excellent : but there was 


** Vie d'Abeil. 129. ' Hiſt. Calam. 
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BOOK beſides a peculiar reaſon , why Origen ſhould be 
II. the maſter he preferred to imitate. 


It foon appeared, that the talents of Abeillard 


Were equally competent to every purſuit , and 
© that it was only exerciſe which had given him the 
firſt place in philoſophy. He interpreted the holy 
ſcriptures, with the ſame facility, as the commen- 
taries of Ariſtotle ; and divine truths ſeemed to 
owe as much to his expoſition, as did the moſt 
abſtruſe deductions of reaſon. His ſchool daily 
» ſwelled with auditors, and the benches of other 
profeſſors were deſerted. — If oppoſition ſhould 
now be raiſed againſt him, it would evidently be 
dictated by envy or low paſſion. There was no 
competitor or proud maſter to irritate. 

The fame of Abeillard extended, and the whole 
college of profeſſors. took the alarm : ſomething , 
it was neceſſary, ſhould be done, to ſave their 
falling intereſt. Two objections, it ſeemed, they 
could raiſe againſt him , and theſe they were 
reſolved to enforce. He was a monk, they ſaid, 
and conſequently the ſtudy of profane literature 
was obhorrent from his profeſſion : befides, dared 
he not to open the ſacred volumes of ſcripture, 
and to interpret their myſterious words , when 
it was notorious he had never received any regular 
documents from a maſter **? His treatment of the 


** Hiſt. Calam. 
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renowned Anſelm was well remembered. — On 


this ground the profeſſors reſted their oppoſition; 


and they hoped to prevail. Archbiſhops, biſhops, 


abbots, and the whole deſcription of churchmen, 
were importuned to eſpouſe their quarrel. - 


The method , which Abeillard had adopted, 
was highly approved. by -many ; and they who, 
hitherto, felt themſelves oppreſſed by authority, 
were relieved by the rational forms, he introduced 


into theological diſcuſſions. What he had written, 
on philoſophical and literary ſubjects, had been 
read with pleaſure , and they flattered him that 


his genius, at leaſt with equal facility, might 
penetrate the ſecrets of religion“. They requeſted 
that, to the authorities either of ſcripture or 


fathers, which were generally adduced to prove 


the dogmas of chriſtianity, he would ſuperadd 
ſuch elucidations, as might ſeem expedient to 
render them more agreeable to reaſon. The 
introduction of obſcure terms, they thought, was 
futile; becauſe what they did not underſtand they 


could not believe; and that it was ridiculous to 


ſpeak of things, of which neither the maſter , nor 
his ſcholars, had any fixed idea: ſuch maſters 
might truly be called the blind leaders of the 
blind“. | 


Theſe were bold notions for the twelfth century; 


but they were neceſlary to diſpel the Cimmerian 


52 Prolog. ad Theolog. ** Hiſt. Calam, 
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darkneſs, which had ſo long enveloped the chriſtian 
world. When the ſeeds of moral or of phyſical evils 


have taken deep root, it is nota gentle effort which 
will draw them out. — The liberty of reaſoning 


on myſterious matters had, by ſome philoſophers, 
been carried to undue lengths. Proud of their 
logical acuteneſs, becauſe , agreeably to certain 


rules of art, they could form a ſyllogiſm, they 
ſaw nothing, in the whole range of grace or 


nature, which ſhould outſtretch their compre- 


henſion. Roſcelin, whom I have mentioned, 


had taken the lead among theſe NE ns 


chriſtians. 

Abeillard, induced by the arguments of his 
ſcholars, and not a little prompted by his own | 
natural bias, undertook the arduous work. He 
would ſhow , that the great points of religion | 
were not adverſe to human reaſon; he would | 
render them more palpable by compariſons drawn |} 
from common nature; and from the notions even 
of the pagan philoſophers themſelves, he would | 
demonſtrate how weak were the objections off 
modern reaſoners againſt the myſteries of revelation. | 
With this view, he compoſed and publiſhed, in“ 


three books, his Introdudlio ad Theologiam ** 


Religion, obſerves Abeillard , has not a nobler 1 
object, than the doGrine of the Trinity; and 
the names of the three —— deſeribe that 1 $ 


5 * Abeil. P- 973. 
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which is infinitely perfect. The name of the 
father announces power; the name of the ſon 
announces wiſdom ; and the name of the holy 


ſpirit announces goodneſs or charity. The union 


of theſe three conſtitutes perfection. — Nor does 
the diſtinction of perſons reſt here: it alſo tends 
to generate in the breaſt of man ſuch ſentiments, 


as may carry him to the adoration of his maker.” 


On fear and love is founded reſpect: fear is 
produced by the ideas of power and wiſdom: 
and we love that being, which is kind and 
beneficent. | 

It was this myſtery , he fays, which vain 
reaſon principally attacked ; therefore he aims 
to defend it. 

The founder of the chriſtian eye did bat 
develope the myſterious Trinity. It was known , 
he thinks, to the prophets, and to the ancient 
ſchools of philoſophers; and to the latter it was 


revealed, in recompence of their virtues. He 


Praiſes the eminent qualifications of their minds, 
the purity of their manners, the excellence of 
their morality; and he dares to give them a ſeat 
of happineſs in thoſe regions, to which ſome 


chriſtians, in too vain a partiality, pretend an 


excluſive right. 
He then meets the arguments of his adverſaries , 
and attempts to ſolve their ſubtle intricacies. He 


explains the nature of each perſon , and their 
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differential properties. The language he here uſes is 
that of modern Trinitarians. — There exiſts not in 
nature, he obſerves, a being, in which a plurality 
of perſons ſubſiſts with unity of eſſence. It is only 
by analogies or diſtant compariſons that any notion 
can be formed; and theſe muſt be imperfect. — The 
co-eternity of the perſons he exemplifies by the 
light of the ſun, which co-exiſts with the ſource 
of its generation or proceſſion. _ ö 
From the Trinity he turns to the power of Cod, 

and diſcuſſes the high queſtion, whether God could 
have acted otherwiſe, than he has done, in the 
creation of things. He weighs, with a ſteady hand, 
the principle and the order of the divine decrees: 
Wiſdom and goodneſs, he ſays, are the attributes, 
by which the almighty power is directed: they 
preſided over all his works. If therefore there be 
any good, which remains unrealized , it was his 
wiſdom which forbad its eduction. Every thing has 
been made which power; wiſdom, and goodnels, 
could effect. More than what God has done, he 
concludes, he could not have done; nor could he 
have done it otherwiſe; nor was he free not to have 
done it. This is the doctrine of Optimiſm, which 
the great Leibnitz, in an] after-age, more fully ex- 
pounded, ſtrengthening it with thoſe powers of ar- 
gument, which his vaſt genius was able to ſupply. 

I have briefly ſtated the contents of this volume, 
which is written not inelegantly „ and which 

| contains 
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contains matter of profound and intricate diſcFuk - B 


ſion. Abeillard boldly meets the argument; he 


diſplays a conſiderable ſhare of erudition and of 
logical acuteneſs; but if he flattered himſelf that 
he rendered more intelligible what was before 


obſcure; and has ever continued ſo#; his eye was 


organized to ſee light in darkneſs. There was 
novelty in his manner of treating religious queſ- 
tions ; and that it was which pleaſed his own 


2 


vanity, and raiſed the admiration of his readers. 


Leſs bigotted than his contemporaries „ and leſs 


a wider range; but, at the ſame time, he expteſſes 


a diffidence of himſelf, and a willingneſs to ſubmit 
his writings to, the judgment of the church, and 
to the criticiſm of the learned. a e 

The applauſe, which followed the pablicarich 
of this work, was great: it appeared that Aheillard 
had drawn aſide the veil, under which the doc 
trines of chriſtianity had hitherto been covered; 
he had done away the difficulties, in Which 
myſterious queſtions were involved; and he had 


anſwered the abſtruſeſt objections of their adverſa- 


ries. Novelty of expreſſion they miſtook for 
novelty of idea; unfounded opinions were to them 
authentic dodge ; and in his weak alluſions 
to material objects they dans the ee 
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' $00 x illuſtrations of intellectual truths. —'A work of 
Al. this. nature was evidently open to ſiniſter interpre- 
tations ; and it could not be that his enemies 
would view it with impartial eyes. | 
Alberieus and Lotulphus, who have 1 
mgntioned. as the rivals of Abeillard, when he 
ſtudied divinity under Anſelm at Laon, now 
came forward. The animoſity, they had formerly 
entertained againſt him, had increaſed with their 
years, and had grown with the reputation of 
Abeillard. Anſelm and William de, Champeaux 
were both dead; and to their honors it was the 
ambition of theſe two men to ſucceed. They 
were profeſſors in Reims, and Abeillard ſeemed 
only to ohſtruct the ſpread of their reputation. 
When the work, I have mentioned, appeared, 
they tead it; and it need not be ſaid, with what 
diſpoſitions. Its excellencies were no objects to 
chem; hut its blemiſhes they conſtrued into ſhocking 
defermities, and its caſual miſtakes into monſtrous 
errors: his deviations from common language were 
| heretical innovations. He that looks for heterodoxy 
Vill be ſure to find it. — They waited on the arch- 
biſhop of their dioceſe , and laid the . work 
at his feet 
For n time had the l man on, Hdif- 
par oy towards Abeillard. Unable to judge for 
Kirnfelf; he had relied on the aſſertions of ors. 
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Albericus and his colleague were loud in their accus 
ſations : their repeated ſuggeſtions alarmed the ptous 
cal of the prelate; and having raiſed in his mind a 
high opinion of their own orthodoxy ; they now 
dared. publicly to criminate Abeillard, and to. 
demand the ,/ condemnation of his book: — By 
their advice, Rodolphus, ſuch was the archbiſhop's 
name, engaged to call a ſynod. of his ſuffragan 
biſhops at Soiſſons. The pope's legate was then 

in France: him they invited te preſide at their 
8 tllat, with one accord; they might 
proceed to the weighty buſineſs. Abeillard Was 
cited to appear before the council, and to bring 
along with him the work he had ende Hg 
oheyed?? <5} . 8 

In the mean time; his enemies were not Aale. 
Albericus and Lotulphus had circulated many 
reports againſt him; and the minds of the 
multitude were inflamed to à degree of fury. He 
had dared to teach, they were told; that there 


BOOK 
ul 


He is cited 


before the 

council ef 
Soiſſuns, and 
condemned. 


were three Gods — Abeillard, with a few. 


companions, confiding in his own integrity, and 
unſuſpicious of the machinations of his enemies, 
went to Soiſſons on the appointed day. His 
aſtoniſhment was great, when he heard the wild 


clamors of the citizens, and ſaw: the preparatiqns 


they had made to ftone him to death; They 
would avenge, they ſaid, the inſulted honor of 


7 Hiſt, Calam. 
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their maker, and not wait the ſſow proceſs of a 
council. Abeillard, however, eſcaped , and 
8 himſelf bee the legate **, 

He held his book on the Trinity in his hand: 
c Tf I have written any thing, ſaid he in a 
ſubmiſlive but manly tone, Which varies from 
* the belief of my anceſtors and the faith of the 

* church, behold me prepared to retract it, or to 
= make ſatisfaction. ' This is the work, I have 
« written: take it, Sir; read it; and judge.” — 
The legate', who is repreſented: as a man of 
worth , well verſed in political intrigue, but as 
no adept in theological intricacies ," very politely 
declined” the propoſal, and referred Abeillard 
to the archbiſhop of Reims. The ſcheme probably 


Was preconcerted: for by this means; his accuſers, 


who were the confidential friends of the ewe er 4 ; 


became his judges. 

- -Albericus and'Lotulphus, erica of abs dice 
eommiſſion., „ with alacrity opened the deteſted 
- volume; they weighed its contents in the unfair 
balance of prejudice, and with wonderful 
maleyolence, they miſconſtrued, miſconceived, and 
miſrepreſented. '— If there be an eaſy taſk, it is 
to defery errors in the opinions of thoſe who diſſent 
from us; and never is the eye of criticiſm ſo 
| „ eee ag” When che zeal of overweening 
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orthodoxy animates the inquiry. Religion, which B © © E 


ſhould temper animoſity , and give a gentle check 


to the feltiſh paſlions , often ſerves to imbitter | 


controverſy. - We. loſe fight of its high and 
important character; our own feelings we ingraft 
on the yenerable ſtock; and we arrogantly fancy 
it is the love of ſacred truth that inſpires us, 
when the baſe ſuggeſtions of our own minds are 
the guides, which point the way. | 
The holy inquiſitors found ample matter 5 
ee e ee : they were ſcandalized by novelty 
of expreſſion; in words of an equivocal meaning 
they could read a dangerous tendency to hereſy ; 
and, at every page, their pious ears were of- 


fended; becauſe, at every page, Abeillard had 


either departed from the old forms of language, 


or he had dared to explain what they deemed 
inexplicable, or he had attempted to make that 
appear rational, the principal merit of which 
conliſted , they thought, in its oppoſition to 


common ſenſe, and in a darkſome intricacy of 
myſtery. - Still they were unſatisfied. A moment's 
reflection told them, that the fathers of the 
council might be more favorably inclined to 


Abeillard than themſelves ; that his book really 


contained nothing which was expreſsly heterodox 
that the learning and: reputation of the author were 
vaſt ; and ſhould he be permitted, in public 
ates „to make his defence or to explain his 
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_ own doctrine, it might be too hazardous to 
expoſe themſelves to the impetuoſity of his 
eloquenee or' to the danger of a defeat. They 
choſe then 'what ſeemed the moſt prudent ſtep: 
they waited on the legate; they magnified the 
importance, and the intricacy of the buſineſs ; 
they talked of the multiplicity of their own 
engagements , which hourly called them off from 
the main inquiry; and they propoſed , as other 
matters were to be debated in council, that the 
condemnation of Abeillard might be poſtponed 
to the cloſe of the ſeſſions. The legate aflented *”, 
Abeillard, during the celebration of the Fncd, 
was permitted to preach in public ; and every 
day, from the pulpit, before a large concourſe 
of people he ſelected ſome point of chriſtian 
belief, which he explained, agreeably to the 
principles he had advanced in his book. His 
- diſcourſes gave wonderful ſatisfaction: ſuch perſpi- 
nity of language, and ſuch a comprehenſion of 
religious truths, their ears had never witneſſed. 
« Js this the man, faid they, who believes in 
= three Gods, and whoſe doctrines, we were 
« told, are deteſtable! He now ſpeaks publicly . 
“ and where are his accuſers to controvert his 
© affertions ? The ſynod draws to a concluſion; 
by it was convened gn Abeillard ; but as yet 
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« we have not ſeen him at their bar. Have our B50 OR 
4 prelates, perchance, difcovered tliat * ; 


ec rather than Abeillard, are in error? — Such 
were tlie obſervations which all ranks of men 
openly repeated in the ſtreets of Soiſſons. With 
ſilent indignation his enemies heard them. 

At length, the fatal diſcovery was made by 
Albericus. With inceſſant labor he had waſted 
the nightly lamp, and, in anguiſh of mind, was 
ready to deſiſt from all further purſuit , When 
a paſſage, big with the moſt noxious hereſy , burſt 
on his aching ſight. With exultation he clofed 
the page, threw himſelf on his couch for 4 
momentary repoſe, and was ready, early in the 
morning, to wait on Abeillard. The propoſition he 
meant to bring before the council, clothed in its 
moſt horrid features; but how could he forego the 
luxury of an anticipated triumph, over the 
author himſelf, in a perſonal interview? He 
was accompanied by ſome of his ſcholars. — When 
the ufual complimentary - ſpeeches were made, 
and they had taſked on ſome general topics: 
« J have read your work, ” faid Albericus, in 
a magiſterial tone, and with a countenance, 
which fpoke the ſwell of his heart. — Have 
you?“ obſerved Abeillard drily. — © I have,” 


continued he, * and in it my eye has fallen on æ 
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: © propoſition, from the horror of which, it 
. will be long, before my mind recovers its 


& wonted ſerenity. — Abeillard ſeemed rather 
ſtruck, and begged he would ſpeak out. — “ There 
e“ is but one God, ” ſaid Albericus. .— © It is 


very true, replied Abeillard, — „ This one 


* God, eee Albericus, 3 his word, 

* which is alſo God,” — That alſo is true, 
faid Abeillard. — * It is. ee obſerved Albericus 
« ſmartly, and yet you dare aſſęert, that God 
& cannot generate himſelf! This is the blaſphemous 
* propoſition. ” — The laſt words were uttered 
with an air of the moſt unbounded confidence. 
— Abeillard ſmiled: I will prove the truth of 
that  propoſitian , ſaid he, only liſten to 
« my arguments. — What care I for your 


& arguments, ſaid Albericus, your reaſon, or 
« your common ſenſe: is religion to be weighed . 


© in their ſcales? Authority, Sir, the impreſſion 
© of authority, is all I look for. — © You ſhall 
< have authority, replied Abeillard : open that 
&« work of Auſtin, which, I perceive, you have 


< brought with you, and you will find it. 


Albericus turned over the leaves, but found 
nothing. — © I will ſhow you where it is, ' ſaid 
Abeillard, taking the book into his own hands, 
and immediately pointing to the following paſlage : 
« He who imagines that God has power to 


* 
* 
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* generate himſelf, is the more in error, becauſe 8 
© not only, God cannot do it, but becauſe there 
« 15 no creature, corporal or ſpiritual, to which 
« the capacity can belong. —_ _— can give 
c exiſtence to itſelf 
The young men, who came with Albericus, 
were amazed, and bluſhed: their maſter was not 
ſo eaſily diſconcerted. — © The paſſage, you 
« have. read me, ſaid he, after ſome pauſe, 
c is eaſily ſuſceptible of a favorable interpretation.” 
« — It may, replied Abeillard ; but as you 
« aſked for bare authority, any comment, it 
* ſhould ſeem, would be, at this time, rather 
« unſeaſonable: and were you not, continued 
« he ironically, ſo great an enemy to ratio- 
cc cination' and common argument, I think, I 
r could make it appear that Albericus himſelf, 
ec agreeably to his own principles, has fallen into 
& the wild hereſy of thoſe, who maintain, that 
c the father is the ſon of himſelf,” — At the 
ſound of the word hereſy, Albericus was no longer 
maſter of himſelf: what rage, could dictate, he 
threw out againſt Abeillard, reproaches, menaces, 
abuſe. © The day is at hand, ſaid he, when 
ce neither reaſon nor authority ſhall avail your 
« purpoſe **.” — He turned on his heel, and 
departed. 
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The next day, which was the laſt of ths 


council, before the chamber opened , the legate 
and archbiſhop held a long conference with the 
proſecutors of Abeillard, and many of their 
confidential friends. It was debated , what was 
moſt proper to be done with Abeillard and his 
book, for the condemnation of which the ſynod 
had been convoked. In the work itſelf, after 
mature examination , nothing had been diſcovered, 
which ſeemed to merit ecclefiaſtical cenfure, and 
the difcourſes, he had publicly delivered, were 
univerfally applauded. The legats was diſpoſed 
to ſuſpend all further profecution, and the 
afſembly inclined to his 'opinion. A general filence 
vailed; his enemies did but mutter indiſtinct 
accuſations; and even Albericus with-held the 
dreadful charge, he had threatened - to produce 
againſt him. Gaufridus, biſhop of Chartres, a 
prelate venerable for his piety and conſummate 
learning, roſe from his ſeat, and ſpoke. 
“ You, who hear me, well know the profound 
* erudition of this man: to whatever ſtudies he has 


* turned his application, you know, what applauſe. 


* has ſurrounded him, and you have counted the 
< number of his followers; the high fame of the 
© profeſſors we eſteemed moſt, and that of his 
* own maſters, you know, how eaſily he has 
* eclipſed; and you know, that the wide branches 
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& of his reputation have reached from fea to ſea, 
« Should you pronounce a precipitate ſentence 
« againſt Abeillard, (of which I do not ſuſpect 
« you capable,) what indignation will it not 
« raiſe? The tongues of thouſands will be ready 
et to defend him. We have ſeen that the work, 


in queſtion, contains nothing which we can 


cc publicly criminate. Take care therefore that 
« you add not to his glory by any violent pro- 
* ceedings , and detract from your own reputati- 


d ons in the fame proportion. Would you wiſh 


te to act, agreeably to the eſtabliſhed canons of 
4 diſcipline ? The way is open before you. 
« Exhibit your charges in public aſſembly; 
“ Abeillard ſhall be preſent, and ſhall hear 
* each head of accuſation diſtinctly urged againſt 
« him. His own confeſſion, or conviction from 
« authentic documents, will decide betwixt ns; 
„ and the ſentence , we ſhall pronounce , will 
cc impoſe an eternal filence on him, and meet 
& the approbation of his warmeſt admirers **. ” 
This diſcourſe, diftated by good ſenſe and a 
juſt appreciation of things, was clamoroufly oppo- 
ſed by the adverſe faction. The advice is 


« admirable! ſaid they: ſhall we enter the liſts 


« with a man whoſe verboſity is eternal? Not the 
« world combined could long withftand his 


. Hiſt. Calam. 
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« ſophiſms-. and captious argumentation. ” — 
Perceiving they were not to be prevailed on to 
adopt the reaſonable meaſure, Geoffrey propoſed 
another fcheme, to which, he flattered himſelf, 
the inveteracy of their prejudices might give way. 
Having remarked , that the cauſe. was of conſider- 
able moment , and: that the council, from the 
paucity. of its members, was hardly adequate to 


the deciſion; he moved, that the abbot of St. Denys, 


who was preſent , ſhould reconduct Abeillard to 


his convent, .and that there, in a more numerous 


and reſpectable conyocation, the buſineſs ſhould 
be maturely weighed and terminated. — To this 
the legate and the reſt of the company aſſented; 


and the biſhop was commiſſioned to inform 
Abeillard, that he had permiſſion to return to 


St. Denys ** 
ous and 1 could not approve 
this. placid. reſolution: they ſaw there was an end 


to their ſcheme of humbling the pride of Abeil- 


lard, ſhould his cauſe be tried out of the dioceſe 
of Reims, where only their voice, they knew, 


could command attention ; beſides, how humili- 
ating was the reflection that, with all their high 


words , they. had. done nothing, and that the 
enemy might draw glory from -theis diſgrace. 
They waited on the-archbiſhop., whom they eaſily 


perſuaded into their opinion: Would it not 


** Hiſt, Calam. 
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t reſlect ignominy on himſelf and them, they ſaid, 


that the heretic, who had been cited to their 
6 tribunal, ſhould be allowed to retire , uncenſu- 
“ red and free, as he came; and that another 
court only ſhould be judged competent to the 
«puny deciſion: who would now dare to check 
the progreſs of the inſolent innovator , if the 
«metropolitan of Reims muſt truckle before 
cc. him 7 P "7 & 
Thus having obtained the eonlent of the arch- 


biſhop to continue the proſecution, they directed 


their attack on the legate. But it might be no 


eaſy taſk to ſhake the reſolution of a man who, 


but a few minutes before, had, in a public 


afſembly , declared his ſentiments. The profeſſors 


knew the ground they trod on, they knew the 


character of the Italian prelate, and from the 


experience they had juſt had of their own powers 
of perſuaſion, they doukted little of the event. 
Admitted to his preſence, therefore, they repeated 


the arguments, with many additional clauſes , 


which had ſo happily ſacceeded with the arch- 
biſhop. The legate who, in the whole buſineſs, 
had relied much on the opinions of others, was 
not unwilling, in this inſtance alſo, to farrende} 


His own better judgment. „But, ſaid he, if it be 


your wiſh and that of the metropolitan, that, 


* Hiſt. Calam. 
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« the proſecution continue, are you prepared to 
ce meet Abeillard, as this is the laſt day of the 
« council, and the buſineſs can be protracted no 
« longer? — The profeſſors heſitated: the ſcheme, 
they had projected, they hardly knew  how..to 
bring forward. Does it ſeem neceflary to your 
“ Eminence, at length ſaid they, in the gentle 
tone of n eee . that Abeillard appear in 
ce council; that he be permitted to reply to 
& objections, and to make his own defence? — 
* And can judgment be pronounced, without 
* theſe conditions? obſerved the legate with an 
< air of indignation: — Abeillard, continued they, 
is a man, dangerous and ſeductive in his 


5 diſcourſe: beſides, has he not dared to open 


N 


public ſchools, legally unqualified. to teach? 
& And this baſe volume before us, did he not 
er publiſh it, and did he not diſperſe it through 
„ the chriſtian world, without the conſent of his 
“ biſhop, without the approbation of the church; 
and without the ſanction of the Roman pontiff? 
The courtly legate was viſibly ſtruck by the laſt 
words. — Why then, urged the proſeſſors impe- 
* tuouſly, be awed by idle formalities? Let the 
c book be condemned, without further inquiſi- 
«& tion; and Abeillard, with his own hands, ſhal} 
i: * give it to the flames. It will be an example 
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© uſeful to the daring inſolence of future innova- 


& tors. — The meaſure is violent, replied the 
4 legate', but if the archbiſhop and you, his 
«© counſellors, deem it / expedient ,' I ſhall not 
* with-hold my me e I * it rer 
ne 3 

The biſhop of handen was wen ot of 
the infamous reſolution; and he waited on 
Abeillard: he acquainted him of the whole intrigue, 
and by what means it had been conducted. 
Lamenting the violence of his enemies, and the 
weak condeſcenſion of the legate and the arch- 
biſhop ; he entreated him to ſubmit, with a manly 
reſignation ; to the will of his ſuperiors, however 
unjuſt or imperious it might ſeem.. He remarked, 
that ſuch proceedings would bring. infinite diſgrace 


to his proſecutors , and that his own glory would 
only riſe more reſplendent from the ſtorm. He 


hinted at what he had heard, that it was their 
final determination to move, that he be impriſon- 
ed in ſome convent for life. He knew, he ſaid, 
that the legate acted in oppolition to himſelf, and 
that as ſoon as he ſhould be free from the reſtraints 
of the fynod, he would immediately releaſe him 


from any confinement, to which he might be 


ſentenced. Other arguments he uſed to ſtrengthen 
and to canſole an - Abeillard was e 
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N the unexpected vengeance of his enemies 
unmanned him; he promiſed to ſubmit. The 
biſhop again ſpoke: comfort to him, and, in retiring, 
Jhowed how much he pitied his cruel. fate: his 


good heart melted into tears, and they were 


mingled with thoſe of Abeillard .. hne 

In ͤa few minutes, Abeillard was 1 
before the council. He appeared. The legate 
abruptly. announced the final reſolution. It is 
our will, ſaid he, that you burn your own 
4 book.” — A fire was lighted before him: Abeil- 
lard ſeized the volume, and threw it into the 
6 e nie 1 an the rm 
with which Abeillard ſubmitted , ſtruck the 
aſſembly. It was neceſlary to ik this imprel- 
ſion: the legate, more than any other; ſhowed 
marks of diſſatisfaction: a friend to the meaſure 


therefore whiſpered in his ear: I ſaw this 4 
& horrible ſentence . in his book; that God the 
„Father is alone almighty! — The legate catched 2 
the words, and riſing, with an amazed-counte- 
nance, ſaid: There is not a ſchool-boy, that 

* could err ſo groſsly : the common faith ot 3 
Chriſtendom profeſſes to believe, that there be 
< three. almighties.” — And yet - there be not three || 
almighties „ but one almighty ; Jeeringly . exclaimed 3 
a learned doctor, who ſtood in che aſſembly, 5 


*' Hiſt. Calam. quoting 
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quoting the ſymbol of Athanaſius: — His remark 
was. cenſured as a petulant attack on the dignity 
of their preſident. — Terricus, ſuch was the 
name of the bold divine, nothing daunted by 
the general amor proceeded in the words of 
Daniel; „Why are you thus fooliſh, children of 
< Iſrael ? Not judging, or knowing what is true, 


continued he, who might inſtruct us in truth, 
« ned in his own- words: remember the fate 


5 of Suſanna; and do you alſo free Abeillard. 
“ from the hands of his unjuſt accuſers. — The 


JJ ta ooo ag PT 7 pL 
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ſerious. The archbiſhop, with much ſolemnity, 


% he, in a ſmall change of words; has ſpoken 

« the: language of Athanaſius: Ihe Father is 

« almighty, the Son is - almighty, and the Holy 

« Ghoſt is almighty. He who diſſents from this is 

« a heretic: we ſhall not liſten to his defence. 

He then told the aſſembly that, if agreeable to 

I their wiſhes , he would propoſe that Abeillard 
hree | 3 make a public profeſſion of his faith before them; 
ned | that if orthodox; it might be approved; if 
bly, | heterodox, be cenſured. —The philoſopher ſhowed. 
the ntmoſt willingneſs; but as he was l 


Vol. I. | TN 
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c“ you have condemned a. fon of Iſrael; return 
c to judgment. You have choſen a judge, 


« and correct error; and this judge ſtands condem- 


& attack was pointed and forcible ; but ſhould it 
“ paſs unnoticed, the conſequences might be 


roſe from his ſeat. My Lord Cardinal ſaid 
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to ſpeak, his denied Whoa out , that bn words 
were not required; that the fymbol of Athanafius 
would he a better teſt of his belief. They 
preſented the ſymbol to him: © You may not 
« be much verſed in that ſacred formulary, ſaid 
6 they ſneeringly, or your memory may deceive 
you. — The ceremony, with all its cireumſtan- 
ces, was too humiliating: the greateſt man in 
the literary world was reduced to the puerile-taſk 
of reading his profeſſion of faith: any child, ſays 
he, might have done as much. — He read, he 
fighed, he ſobbed, he wept; whilft his enemies 
exulted, and the council, _ ſecret. ee 
looked AS on the fallen man 

As if guilty , and fully 3 of atrocious 
errors, Abeillard was then delivered into the 
hands ef the abbot of St. Medard. This was a 
celebrated cony-nt in the town of Soiſſons; and 
they meant he ſhould there remain, as in the 
ſecure confinement of à priſon. The abbot took 
him by the hand , „ and conducted him to his 
cloiſter. — Thus ended the council of Soiſſons, 
in the year 1121, much to the ſatisfaction of the 

archbiſhop of Reims, and of thoſe malignant 
divines ; who had ſo inveterately perſecuted 
Abeillard. At this time, he was in the forty-ſecond 
year of his age. — The whole account of 
this tranſaction is likewiſe , to all appearance , too 


„ Hiſt. Calam. ** Fleury, vol. xiv. 
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deeply colored, as I have already, on other 
_ occaſions, remarked: but the memoirs of e ne 
are the only ſources of information. | 

The abbot of St. Medard was a man of rod 
worth; and we are told that his monks were not 
Jeſs remarkable for their literary endowments, 
than for the exemplary conduct of their lives“. 
In ſuch a ſociety, Abeillard „it ſeems, might 

Have been happy, if happineſs could be found 
in involuntary confinement. They received him 


BOOK 
IIt. 
He is confine 


ed at Ste Mes 
dard. 


with the ſtrongeſt indication of joy: but ſympathi- 


zing, at the ſame time, with him in his hard 
treatment , they commiſerated his fate ; they 
endeavoured to conſole him; they cenfared the 
conduct of his judges; they applauded his heroic 
ſubmiſſion.; they ſpoke of the number of his 
admirers; they reviewed the ſplendid career of 
his literary life; they extolled the erudition and 


wonderful perſpicuity of his writings ; and they 


promiſed him a greater increaſe of fame , from 


the lowering ſky which, at the preſent moment, 


ſeemed to cloud his horizon. Could he be contented 
to honor their humble retreat with his prefence, 
how brilliant would be the days of St. Medard! 
They, at leaſt, knew how to value the treaſure 
they poſſeſſed, 2nd ſhould it remain with them, 
their MAPPING was complete 
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The ſoul | of Abeillard was 6 gloomy to 
admit one ray of comfort; and the ſoothing ſpeeches 
of his new brethren and their abbot hardly ſeemed 


to reach his ears. He begged to be thown' to 


his cell. — Anguiſh , ſhame,, deſpair , there 


ruſhed upon his mind: © And it is thus, thou 
<« God of / juſtice, ſaid he, that thou ſhoweſt 


ct the equity of thy judgments! Is it in chaſtiſing 
c the innocent, that thou pretendeſt to vindicate 
ce the ways. of thy providence to man! If I am, 
made to be miſerable, collect all thy vengeance, 


« and cruſh the worm „that merits not, it ſeems 


« the notice of its maker. — The blaſphemous 
Jound fell upon his heart, and he pauſed. — 


« But what was that misfortune, continued he i in 


a leſs raging tone, which I once ſuffered, and 
for which I deemed myſelf the moſt miſerable 
„ of mortals, when compared with this? Pain 
© of body bears no competition with pain of 


“ mind. I was then betrayed, infamouſly abuſed : 
« but here my reputation ſuffers ; the glory of 
«.my life is blaſted for ever. My previous 


conduct had then been bad; I own, it called 


« for chaſtiſement: But now, when the pureſt 


4 intention, when . for the honor of 


« religion , guided all my views, and urged me 


© to the defence of truth; I am baſely traduced; 
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J am treated as the enemy to God and his tholy 3 O mi 


3 Hi ſtrength was eee and 
he ſank padthbels to thi ei. pu Ease 


The arbitrary mee * PD Goats no 


ſooner: got wind, than a very general clamor was 
raiſed againſt them: indeed, the moſt partial 
apologiſt could not pretend to ruſty ſuch conduct. 
The heads of the cabal were even aſhamed of 
themſelves, and durſt not meet the public 
reprehenſion. From their 'own , they tried to 
throw the blame on other fhoulders. The legate 5 
more than any other, felt the reproof of his 
conſcience, and freely cenſured his own Weak 
condeſcenfion: but to therintrigue and baſe jealouſy 


of the French faction, he ſaid ,- the-whale infamy 


of the tranſaction was aſcribaBle.' The reparation ,\ 
he was able to make to Abeillard, and to the 
violated rights of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline,” he was 
ready. to perform. The biſhop of Chartres 'could- 
but applaud: the public diſpleaſure, and if he 
cancealed the detail of circumſtances which himſelf 
had witneſſed , it proved that the delicacy of his 
mind kept pace with the honeſty of his heart. 
Even Albericus and Lotulphus were ſeen to bluſh; 
but verſed in the quibbles of ſophiſtry they could 
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evade conviction, and n ward off the Point 
of cenſure „ 

Abeillard had hoe Sts fow lay at t St. Midard; 
when the legate, to ſilence the general murmur , 
and from à conviction of its expediency ,- and alſo 
thinking he had done enough for the gratification 
of a faction, whoſe abſolute diſpleaſure, it is 
faid , he was not willing to incur, gave notice to 
the priſoner, that he was at liberty to quit his 
confinement., and to return to St. Denys *'. 

Jo quit confinement was a pleaſing circumflance; 
but to return to St, Denys. might not be quite ſo 
eligible: The news of the firſt, Abeillard received 
with rapture: it was am unexpected gleam that at 


eneg):diffipated- the cloudy horrors of his mind; 


beeavſe it told himſelf and the world, that his 
confinement had beet unjuſt, that his treatment 
in the council had been unmerited, that his 
doctrine had been orthodox, that the flames, 

which conſumed his work, had been lighted up 
by the breath of envy, of malevolence, of falſe 


_ zeal, or of misjudging dulneſs. 


Jo return to St. Denys was a ſerious refleRion. 
His mind recollected the unpleaſant hours he 


had ſpent in that houſe of diſſipation 3 and when 


he compared with it the gentle manners, the 
religious department , the philoſophic gravity, 
and the endearing attention, of the monks of St. 


Hiſt. Calam. Vie d'Abeil. I bid. 
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Medard, he felt a- ſecret propenſion which 
ſeemed to tie him to his cell. But the hand 
of arbitrary deſpotiſm had confined him there; 
and ſhould he, from the freeſt determination, 


reſolve to remain, Would it be aſcribed to its 


real motive? No, ſhould the conſequences of 
his removal prove ever ſo perfonally diſagreeable, 
the world and his enemies nn E that he 
vn free.. Haina gan oy 

His reception at St. Tom was not N 
He read on the coumtenances of his brethren, 
that they Were little pleaſed by his return. For 
this he Wag prepared: He obſerved' in their 
behaviour che ſame looſeneſs, in their converſation 
the ſame impudence, in their table the ſame 
intemperance, and, at all times, the ſame diſreliffi 
for ſerious application and abſtracted retirement. 
Experierive might have taught him prudence; but 
the natural impetuoſity of his temper, now only 
exulcerated hy ill uſage, made him more ſevere, 
and he repeated the harſn reproaches, Which 
they had heard ſo often from his mouth. 
Abeillard ruſumad his ſtudies, and in ſolitude 


ſought for comforts, which the We of 1 | 


brennen could not e 1 


* Hiſt. Calam. 
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cell the works of Bede, his eye aecidentally fell 


on a paſſage, Where the venerable, man, 'expoun- 
ding the Acls of ihe Apaſtles, ſays, that Denys 


the Areopagite, whom St, Paul converted to the 


chriſtian faith, was afterwards made biſhop of 

Corinth; and not of Athens, If this he ſo, thought 

he, then are the monks of this convent, and the 
French nation itſelf, much deceived, Who fancy 
they poſſeſs, within; theſe; Walls , the body of 
the Areopagite; for their St. Denys ;:otheyombift, 


was biſhop of Athens. FHeren ſaid he jeſtingly, 
to ſome of the monks. Who were pailing by, I 


* can now overthrow-your amoſt favorite opinion: 
and he ſhowed them the lines in Bede.» They 
read and reddened. Bede, ſaid they in great 
© heat, is a lying ſeribbler: We well know 


te the thouſand fables, which ſwell his oſtentatious 


ec volumes. It is to Hilduinus, abbot formerly 
.* of this convent, that We give our faith To 
© aſcertain, for ever, the important queſtion , 


ee he travelled himſelf into Greecel, | ſearching 


© every corner of the land, and having found 


c the truth, he left it as à certain document 
© to future ages, that Denys, the Areopagite, 


« was n of Athens, and that. we Poſſeſs 


f his bones 


n Hiſt. Calam. 


Thus a few months paſſed. — Reading in his 
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It was no time for altercation; nor did tlie 
ſubject merit it. Abeillard only filed; „and was 
ſilent. But the bufineſs- was not to be compoſed 
o eaſily. They repeated their obſervations; 
extolled Hilduinus, and calumniated Bede. 
* You ſhall tell us pofitively your awn ſentiment; 
« ſaid one of them with importunity; which is 
* the moſt to be relied: on, Bede or Hilduinus? 
— Abeillard declined anfwering. They urged him 
to it. + Tf I muſt ſpeak then, faid he, I own I 
* cannot avoid preferring the authority of Bede, 
* whoſe works are read and NN . 
* the whole Latin church.“ | 
The reply was blaſphemous. N 15 Sena 
the prophets ,- or reviled the religion of Chriſt, it 
would have ſounded leſs horribly in their ears. 
They called him heretie, an enemy to his country, 
and the calumniator of their holy order. It was 
now plain, they obſerved, what had ever been 
his diſpoſitions towards the convent of St. Denys; 
nor was it leſs plain, how little: he valued the 
glory of the Gallic name: dared he not impiouſſy 
to tear down the palladium, on which” reſted 
the ſplendid ſecurity of its fame; the holy patron- 
age of Denys, the Areopagite, biſhop of Athens! 
— Abeillard/ in vain-*ſtrove to Tooth their anger. 
He. told them, he had himſelf formed no decided 
opinion ; that he wiſhed to be, informed ; that he 
had * ſpoken of the comparative authority 
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of Bede; that he entertained no ideas, hoſtile to 
the French name; but that, indeed, he could 
not diſcoyer, why it muſt be thought a matter of 
ſuch importance, that the bones, in their church, 


ſhould be thoſe of the Areopagite, provided it 


were allowed, that their e was a ee 


ſaint **, 
The coment Was e in an a and 
the monks hurried. to their abbot, to apprize him 
of the event. He heard it with the mixed emoti- 
ons of diſmay and ſatisfaQtion. It was melancholy, 
he felt, that a monk of St. Denys ſhould dare to 
harbour in his breaſt an opinion, ſo derogatory 
from its honor; but he was pleaſed, that Abeil- 
lard ſhould be the man. Now, he flattered 
himſelf, he ſhould have it more effectually in his 
power to chaſtiſe him, than had had the fynod of 
Soiſſons; and the reflections he had made on — 
intemperance of his conduct had en „ 
a poiſoned arrow, in his heart 

The chapter aſſembled, and Abeillard IP 
before them. It was unneceſlary to expoſe, in 


many words, the atrocity of his erime. The abbot, 


in ſolemn language, deplored his obduraey, and 


threatened' him with the heavy vengeance of his 


own arm and of St. Denys. Nor was that all 


© I will write n to the king, 41 wil he 


_ * Hiſt. Calam. 15 Ibid. 
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c muſt avenge his own cauſe; for ſeditiouſly you 3 O OK 
III. 


have aſſailed the glory of his empire; and raiſed 


4 your hand againſt the ſacred diadem. Let him 


* be guarded with the moſt caredul e „ till 
my meſſenger return . 

Abeillard could hardly believe they were flcious 
the whole buſineſs had rather the appearance of 
2 ſolemn farce; but when the countenance of his 
abbot, and the geſtures of the monks, had con- 
vinced him they were in earneſt: © If I have been 
< guilty of any fault, ſaid he, I am ready to 

„ ſubmit to Whatever puniſhment, in the order 
* of monaſtic diſcipline, you may judge proper 


8 


c to inflict.— He was not heard, and N. dragged 


him to his cell. 

The reader, who may 8 8 3 
this queſtion, even in the moſt enlightened period, 
has been agitated by the French critics, will not 
be ſurpriſed that, in the twelfth century, in the 


convent itſelf of St. Denys, it ſhould: have raiſed 


ſuch a ferment. At length, I believe, the weighty 
point is decided; for it ſeems generally agreed 
among the learned, that Denys the Areopagite 
ſuffered martyrdom at Athens in the year 95; and 
that the other Denys did not come into France 
till towards the beginning of the third century. 
He. was made Aſh: OY of Paris, and was 


— „ 
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BOOk martyred ſome years after; when as abbot Hildui- 
III. nus, the author of the whole fable, whom 1 have 
mentioned, relates, he picked up his own head 
from the ground, a and walked away with it. His 
body * in che noble 1 n bears his 

name 4 \ 
He efvapes i Abeillard:; 1 again in Adtolitioh 5 was not 
a d to ſink under it. This new inſult was 
exaſperating, and it roufed his paſſions. If 
fortune had conſpired againſt him, and the world 
muſt be his foe, he had himſelf only to look to: 


( (( 


and where is the man who bears not within his 0 
own breaſt an anchor, on which he may ſecurely c 
reſt, when billows roll around him? But it was . 


not prudent to expoſe himſelf to all the fury of c 
his enemies, nor to wait till the meſſenger ſhould e 
return from the king. The exaggerated and falſe p 
reports, Which would be carried to his majeſty, © 
might rouſe him to too ſignal a Vengeance. He Cc 
determined to 'eſcape from St. Denys. ©! n 

This eſcape, however, could not be ſo eaſily p 
effected. The guards that watched him were 


* 


vigilant „and they were animated to their office ir 
by the ſevere orders of their ſuperiors, and by ce 
their own perſonal diſlike to the priſoner. But h 
for the honor of human nature, never was there Pt 
a man in diſtreſs, who did not find a friend. — of 

an 


5 F leury „Nat. Alex. and others. 8 & 
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Among the monks of St. Denys: were ſome few, BOOK 
III. 


who could ſee the exalted virtues of Aheillard, 
and could admire them; who could behold the 
depraved conduct of their brethren, and could pity 
Abeillard who was expoſed to their reſentment. 
Abeillard in their looks read the 'emotions of their 


hearts: they had eluded his keepers, and approa- 
ched him, and he ſaw the tear of compaſſhon 


ſtanding in their eyes. He opened his heart to 


them, and told them his deſign. „ We vil 


« fayor your. eſcape , ſaid they; fear not. We 
« are men, and pity you. When the convent 
cc ſhall be ſunk: to reſt, be ready at the door of 


« your cell: leave the reſt to us.” — The hour 


came: ſome of his old ſcholars, who had engag- 
ed to be the companions of his flight, were 
poſted near the convent: his keepers were bribed, 
or withdrawn: the fgnal was given; and Abeillard 
came out from his cell, bleſſing the indulgent 
night, which , more an: once, had been pro- 
pitious to his deſigns “. 


When we review theſe extraordinary ſcenes, Refletions 
in which Abeillard has been engaged, we ſhall 
certainly be diſpoſed to think rather favorably of 
him. In the firſt part of his life, a natural 
petulance of mind, heightened by ambition, and 
often by vanity, had hurried him into controverſy, 


and acrid altercations with his maſters. When he 


** Hiſt. Calam. Vie d' Abeil. p. 206. 
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folfered; we did not pity him. —The tragical event, 
which then ſucceeded, we alſo aſcribed to his 
own miſconduct; and I think, we may ſay, that 
he deſerved it. — But we have lately beheld him 
perſecuted without cauſe, ſmarting under the laſh 


of malevolence, traduced where praiſe ſhould have 


erowned his labors, and made a butt, againſt 
which, ' ignorance and falſe zeal, dulneſs and 
rancorous jealouſy, pride and licentious depravity, 
directed their ſhafts. — The exultation of mind 
which ſwelled his heart in proſperity , ſeemed 
to leave him ſo enfeebled, when the hour of 
diſtreſs came, that, like a reed, the gentleſt blaſt 
could bend him. He poſſeſſed not the ordinary 
courage of a man: he deſponded, hung his head, 
and looked for the womanly conſolation of ſolacing 
his grief in tears. 

Theſe obſervations muſt be juſt ; for they are 
founded on the very circumſtantial detail he gives 
of his own adventures and ſufferings. When he 
ſpeaks of his own weakneſſes , he may be credited: 


he even ſeems to have indulged an extraordinary 


vanity in the narration: but in the account he 
gives of other men, of their tranſaCtions, and of 
the motives by which, he ſays, they were led, 
great allowance muſt be made; and I am ſome- 
times almoſt inchned to believe, that he loved 
himſelf, better than he did truth; or, at all 
events, fo dark was the medium, . which 
he viewed the conduct of others, as it related to 
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himſelf, that he had it not in his power to form 
an equitable and candid judgment. Round his 
own perſon played a bright and brilliant ſunſhine, 
which caft light and amiability on every- thought, 
every defign , every undertaking, every action 
So he fancied. — Such was Abeillard. 


Heloiſa he ſeemed to have forgotten. Abforbed 


in himſelf, where was the object, that deſerved 
a moment's thought, if it could not miniſter to 
his own happineſs? The fancied magnitude of his 
misfortunes ſo filled his mind, that there was no 
room for the cares of others. Heloiſa, immured 
in her cell, conld give joy to no other man, and 
Abeillard was fatisfied. Alluding to this period, 
ſhe ſays to him: But how has it happened, tell 
« me, that after my retreat from the world, 
„ which was all your own work, I have been fo 
neglected, or ſo forgotten, that you never came, 
either perſonally 'to recreate my ſolitude, or 
ever Wrote a line to conſole me. If you can, 
account for this conductʒ or I muſt tell you my own 
ſufpicions, which are alſo the general ſuſpicions 
of the world. It was paſſion, Abeillard, and 
not friendſhip, which drew you to me; it was 
not love, but a more baſe. propenſion. The 
incitements to pleaſure removed , every other 
more honorable ſentiment, to which they might 
ſeem to give life, has vaniſhed with them 


59 Ep. Helois. 12. | 1 
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192 | HISTORY OFTHE LIVES OF". 
The perſecutions, to which his doctrinal ideas 


expoſed him, give a ſtrong portrait, of the times; 


but it is a portrait, I fear, which, with ſome little 
variation, may be made to repreſent almoſt every 
era of human exiſtence. Vet we are ſtruck when 
we ſee Abeillard before the council of Soiſſons; 


treated with ſuch unmerited ſeverity, and we feel 
comfort in the reflection, that We do not live in 


ſo. intolerant an age. Comfort we may feel; but 
he, I think, who, with ſome attention, has 
obſerved the real character even of the preſent 
times, will be ready to aknowledge that, if they 
are leſs intolerant, it is not becauſe either their 
principles or their paſſions are different, but 
becauſe they dare not, or are aſhamed, 


profeſs them. The philoſophy of a few, the 


chriſtian moderation of others, the religious 
indifference of many, and the modiſh vices of 
more, have gained ſo much on the bigotry, the 


ſuperſtition, the falſe zeal, the fanaticiſm of the 


multitude, that he who dares to be intolerant is 
laughed at, and he who would perſecute is 
ridiculed. | | 4. 
Vet what are the points Which „in the times I 
am deſcribing-, could ſo warm the breaſts of 
churchmen, and which , in 1786, would perhaps 
communicate to the ſame order of men an equal 
portion of holy fire, were the impediments 
removed , which a have mentioned ? View 
them 
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and it will be found that, they regard not the 
important worſhip of our maker, nor the great 


intereſts of religion, nor the good of ſociety, nor 


moral worth, nor our own improvement in virtue, 
juſtice, and piety. It has been ſaid, with ſome 
ſemblance of truth, that the holy founder of 
the chriſtian ſyſtem, therefore expreſſed certain 
doctrines in ambiguous or myſterious language, 
that men who, he knew, from variety of 
character, could never adopt unity in belief, 
might not indeed be free to think as they pleaſed, 
(for his language is ſufficiently perſpicuous,) but 
that, when they differed from one another, they 
might find indulgence. If ſuch was his intention, 
how much have we ſtriven to counteract the wiſe 
arrangement? We have quarrelled, and have 
pet 8890 „ and have tormented one another, 
with as much preſumption, and with the ſame 
ſtubborn acrimony, even when we owned the 
matters in litigation were impenetrable to human 
reaſon , as if they had been ſelf- evident principles, 
or the moſt obvious maxims in common life. 
And what is it that can rouſe this preternatural 
zeal? When our intereſt is engaged, or the bulineſs 
comes home to our own feelings, then, I conceive, 
we may be ardent, we may ruſh into oppoſition, 
or into faction: but when the object is as remote 
as earth from heaven; when it conſtitutes, 
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them abſtractedly , as they are generally. conſidered, n 00x 
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perhaps; © part of thoſe eſſential akutes; eich 


the deity has pleaſed to conceal from us,; in the 
dark abyſs of his own infinitude: when he has 
not conſtituted us his delegates, to repreſent his 
perſon, or to vindicate his rights: why are we 
arrogantly to erect a tribunal, and call our equals 
before it? He who ide us what we are, 
would very willingly, T preſume, diſpenſe with 
the forwardneſs of our zeal, and be more- ſatisfied, 
that we lived as men, in the improvement of 
our own natures, and left the things above us 
to that adminiſtration, the wiſdom and beneficence 
of ee are beſt dove e to ee ee 
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BOOK IV. 


The eount of Champagne proiecis Abeillard N. 


| ſtor * of. Stephen de Garlande — Abeillard retires 
inso the foreſt of Nogent — He is vifued in the 


5 foreſt, and again begins to teach — He builds the © 


Paraclet — Norbert, of Premontre — Bernard of 
- Clairoaus — Miracles — . Abeillard is choſen abbot 
85 of. St. Gi ldas — Argenteuil taken from the nuns — 
| Heloi iſa goes. 10 Paraclet — Abeillard is again cenſus 
red ER y 7 ; ſixes at S. Gildas, and is iin 7 
his, monks. 


ot 1,947 ine, 1122; 


ABELLLARD, withithe few compatiions of x f 5k 


his flight, found himſelf, by break of day, not 


fer from the ſpot, to which he had retired zent Tus cone cf 
where he had taught, when, as the reader will Campagne 
protect 

Abeillard. 


recollect, he was ſuddenly called before tlie ſynod 
of Soiſſons. The place, indeed, belonged to the 
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ved him with proper marks of attention; 
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abbey of St. Denys, but it lay in the territories of 
the count of Champagne'. The count, named 
Theobald, though a vaſlal of the French king, 
was, in other regards, agreeably to the feudatory 
tenures cf the age, an independent prince. Here, 
ſhould the abbot of St. Denys be diſpoſed to 
proſecute his ſubject, or ſhould Lewis of France 
attempt to puniſh the culprit, who had dared to 
think that the patron of his nation might not have 
been biſhop of Athens, Abeillard knew he ſhould 
be ſecure, and be protected from inſult; 
Theobald, a nobleman of ſplendid virtues, 
nod the great patron of learning, was no ſtranger 
to the character of Abeillard. He had ſeen him , 
on former occaſions, and he had heard. the ſtory 
of his misfortunes and his oppreſſions: he recei- 
and 
having inquired into the cauſe of a viſit ſo 
unexpected; In what , ſaid he, can I ſerve 


“ you, Abeillard Ihe philoſopher only aſked ; 


for an aſylum, for the common protection which 
the perſecuted may claim. 

Near to the gates of Provins, a ſmall town in 
Champagne, was ſituated a monaſtery, the prior 
of which was the intimate friend of Abeillard. 
To the roof of this friend he begged leave to 
retire; and the ſavor was inſtantly granted, The 


' Hiſt, Calam. 
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good prior came out to meet him ; and Es counte- 
nance ſhowed that warmth of benevolence, which 
the full heart, on ſuch occaſions only, can expreſs, 


| Abeillard entered, and felt himſelf happy : he 


had eſcaped from Uber and he was now in the 
arms of a ſincere and ſympathizing friend“. 

In the collection of his works is a letter, which 
he ſeems to have written, immediately on his 
arrival at Provins, to the abbot and monks of 
St. Denys. It is addreſſed, in the language of 
inſincerity , to his moſt dear father, Adam, by the 
grace of God, abbot of St, Denys, and to his beloved 
brothers and co-monks. Himſelf he ſtyles, a monk in 


dreſs , in conduct a inner, — He ſays not a word of 
his precipitate flight, nor alludes to any circum- | 


ſtance of his preſent ſituation. The whole letter 
is on the ridiculous diſpute about Denys, the 
Areopagite. Having conſidered the point more 
maturely, or apprehenſive, perhaps, that the 
enemy might dare to purſue him into his ſecure 
intrenchments , he 1s diſpoſed to give up the 
authority of Bede, and to Join thoſe, whoſe 
weight, he thinks, ſhould preponderate. It is a 


' weak piece of criticiſm, and does no more honor 


to his head, than it did to his heart. What effect 
it had at St. Denys, we are not told: Abeillard, 
in his memoirs, does not even mention the. 
circumſtance of rn. written the letter. 
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He had not been many days at St. . ſuch 
was the name of the conyent, when, to his great 
ſurpriſe , , he Was informed, | that. the abbot of 
St, Denys was come to 1 ER It was a viſit to 
the count, on buſineſs regarding his monaſtery. 


8 
Abeillard thopght the moment favorable ; and 


. ſhould he be able to prevail on the count, tg be 


his intercęſſor, he doubted little of the ſucceſs of 


his ſcheme, In company of the prior he waited 


on Theobald: his requeſt Was, that he would 
petition the abbot to pardon the fault he. had 
committed , by leaving his cell without permiſſion, 
and that he would grant him leave to Practiſe the 
life of a monk, in any retirement, Which 1 00 


0 be agreeable to him“. 


The abbot heard the propoſal th, attention; 
and he anſwered the count, that he was ſorry it 
was not in his power immediately to comply 
with his requeſt , but that he would = it before 


BART at 


5 — night, the reſult of their. SED) Ga ſhould 


be notified to him, —The confraternity aſſembled. 


It was very evident, they thqught, that Abeillard' 8 
intention was to retire into ſome other convent ; 

and would not this reflect diſhonor on St. 8 
However much his conduct might he diſpleaſing 
to them; he was a man of yaſt erudition, raiſed 


5 Hiſt. Calam. 
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_ the higheſt pitch of literary glory; was admired 
by the world, and muſt be conſidered as a jewel 
of immenſe value, which they could not ſurren- 


der into other hands. When he had taken the 


reſolution of quitting the world, it was St. Denys 
he: had preferred to every other monaſtic 
eſtabliſhment. — They therefore unanimouſly 
reſolved not to comply with his requiſition; and 
the ſame was made known to: the count . 
Champagne. They went further: on the ſpot, 

was ſignified to Abeillard that, if he did 45 
forthwith return to St. Denys, they ſhould iſſue 
a ſentence of excommunication againſt him; and, 
at the ſame. time, the honeſt prior „ his Protector, 


BOOK 


was very ſolemnly threatened, that a like end - 


ſhould fall on him alſo g:: if he; dazed, to: retain 
Abeillard any longer in his con vent. 
The two friends felt the harſh: impreſſions.of this 
| imperious! mandate, but how. could it be: oppor 
ſed? The abbot, with his monks; returned, and; 
in a few days, news was brought that heaven had 
called him to a country, where abbots ſurrenden 
the enſigns of their dignity, and the 8 en 
monk is eompelled to obey no longer. 
Suger, a name of high renown in the 5 
ah French hiſtory , was. choſen. ſueceſſor to Adam, 
in the abhacial honors of St. Denys. He. had 


* Hiſt. Calam, 8 
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* 00x entered very young into the conventual profeſſion, 
IV. 


had been educated, in company with Lewis, ſon 


to Philip the firſt, in the convent of St. Denys; 
and when the prince came to the throne in 1108, 
he was called to court, where he became the 
french and the counſellor of his maſter. At this 
time , he was abſent from the kingdom, on an 


embaſſy to Callixtus the ſecond, pope of Rome, 


and was returning home, when a meſſenger from 
St. Denys informed him, that his abbot was dead, 
and that he was choſen to ſucceed him. 


„ Absillard was delighted with the news of this 


promotion: he could look for every indulgence 
from the liberal and beneſicent character of Suger. 


The biſhop of Meaux had alſo declared himſelf 


his friend, and with him he waited in perſon on 
the new abbot. They expreſſed their ſincere 
gratulations on the occaſion; and then Abeillard 
preſented the ſame petition, Which had been 
before rejected. Suger, though a man of the 
world and condeſcending in his diſpoſitions, was 


not, however, blind to what he deemed the 
intereſt of his abbey. The propoſal made to him he 


could not comply with; he ſaw it in the light it 
had appeared to others po: he obligingly. permit- 
ted his petitioner: to return to Provins, requeſling 
he-'would revolve the important matter more 


Fleury, vol. xiv. 


* 


ſee 
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ſeriouſly in his mind; and that he would not think 
of quitting 'a houſe, which held his abilities in 
eſteem }, and admired” his virtues. The Philoſo- 
pher was little flattered by the courtly addreſs 
of his abbot, and he took his leave, 'teſolute' not 
to deſiſt from a ſcheme, on which His happineſs 
ſeemed ſo much to depend. He was adviſed to 
convey his petition to the foot of the throne. 
There was then in the court of Lewis, a very 
favorite nobleman, Stephen de Garlande, who 
held” the firſt offices about the crown, and whoſe 
intereſt was irreſiſtible. This man engaged to 
befriend Abeillard; nor could his cauſe be in 
better hands. When Suger came next to court, 

de Garlande took him afide: And what motive, 
« ſaid he to him, can impel you to detain 
Abeillard, abi you , againſt his free conſent? 
* The auſterity of his manners does, by no means, 
« agree with the temper of your | convent : His 


« reproaches bring diſgrace upon you, even in 


the eye of the world; and where is the advantage 
« in poſſeſſing ſuch à ſubject? Believe me, 
« diſmiſs him, Suger; and think yourſelves 
happy to be freed, upon ſuch eafy terms, 
* from a man, who is, and ever will be, a 

« galling then in your ſides.— There was 
an artful policy in this advice, which Suger 
ſeems not to have penetrated: De Garlande and 


* Hiſt, Calam. 
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the courtiers apprehended , that: Abeillard, Who, 
they knew, was inceſſantly inveighing agtinſt, the 
undiſciplined lives. of the monks, might perhaps ſo 


far ſucceed as to give a check to their exceſſes. 


This they wiſhed not to ſee- In its preſent. ſtate, 


St. Denys. was more dependent on the; will of 


his majeſty, who, by k threats of a reform; could 


at any time draw from them what ſums. „ the 
. exigencies of his crown, or „ ee of 


his favorites, were diſpoſed to call for. 
Suger „when he underſtood that it was the 
will of his maſter that Abeillard ſhould be releaſed, 


Was too experienced a. courtier to oppoſe it any 


longer. He gave his conſent., but on ſuch terms 
as he was yet free to preſcribe. The parting 


with ſo great a man, he knew ,, would reflect 


diſgrace . on his abbey: Abeillard therefore, he 


ſaid, might, quit St. Denys „provided he would 


be ſatisfied to retire: to ſome, lonely wilderneſs, 
and neyer ſubject himſelf to the. rule of any other 
religious inſtitute. By this clauſe, he conceived , 

the honor of his houſe. would þe maintained: it 
could not be faid that he had left it in queſt of 
higher honors, or in queſt of a perfection which 
might in ſome other convent be found, and St. Denys 
had not to give. In the preſence of the king, theſe 
conditions were formally ſubſcribed to by both 
Parties; and Abeillard, once more was at liberty. 


” Hiſt. Calam. 
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Stephen de Garlande, on this occaſion the friend 
of Abeillard, was 'a man as extraordinary in his 
fortune, as he was in his character. When very 


young, and not yet in holy orders, ignorant, 


diſſipated, and debauched, he was elected to 
the epiſcopal ſee of Beauvais; but the pope re- 
fuſed to ratify his nomination. He did not 
however quit the church, wherein he ſoon after 


received the order of deacon, and by his wonder- 


ful. addreſs making his way to the affections of 
the king, he roſe to the high office of chancellor 
of the realm. On the death of William, his 
elder brother, he ſucceeded to the charge of 
Seneſchal, which was then the poſt of the greateſt 
honor and power in the French court, eomprifing 
in itſelf, what were afterwards the diſtinct 
offices of grand | maſter of the houſehold and of 
conſtable. Stephen wore his high honors with 
ſplendor; but he wanted. ſenſe and moderation 


to rein his ambition and the native pride of his 


heart. So great was the aſcendency he held over 
his maſter's diſpoſitions, that it was ſometimes 
ſaid that Stephen, rather than Lewis, wielded 
the ſceptre of France. With too much appearance 
of ſovereignty, he aimed to extend this control 


alſo, aver the queen his miſtrefs. She oppoſed 


his wild pretenſions; when the intoxicated favorite, 
who no longer prefcribed limits to his inſolenee, 
dared publicly to inſult her. He did not reflect, 

that an irritated woman is a dangerous enemy. 
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Adelaide watched the favorable moment , and 
repreſented to the king, „ that Stephen, the 
« proud miniſter of his court, was become 

« intolerable to the nobles of his realm, and that 


: the people, worn down by his oppreſſions, 


* would ſubmit no longer; that to behold an 
« eccleſiaſtic, ſometimes at the head of armies, 
* and then diſcharging the civil offices of the 
« ſtate, was a circumſtance which raiſed general 


« ſcandal and diſguſt ; that ſhe herſelf could not 


* brook his haughty and infultive demeanour 
* and that to her huſband ſhe muſt now fly for 
protection againſt the tyranny of a man, Who 
ee could, at every moment, forget the duties, 
« he OG to her rank and dignity; but that 


there was another circumſtance , which came 


„ nearer to her heart than all this: Lewis, 
continued ſhe, in the favors you ſhower down 
„ upon de Garlande ,' you forget yourſelf: are 
« you ſenſible that the prince, who delegates 
« his effential prerogatives to a miniſter , tears 
from his own brow that ſacred character, which 
© gives him reſpect in the eye of the multitude.” — 
The forcible addreſs had its deſired effect. The 
king ſent an order to de Garlande inſtantly to 
furrender into his hands all the inſignia of 1 
and to retire from court. 

He did retire; but he refuſed to reſign his charge 
of Seneſchal, which was become hereditary, he 


I 


— N 


| which innocently ſhe had excited, 
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ſaid, in his family, and he flew to arms. In a 
moment the kingdom was in a ferment; Stephen 
rode from province to province, and thouſands 
Joined his ſtandard, De Montfort, who had 
married his niece, preſſed the king to reinſtate 
him in his honors ; but in vain. Henry of 
England engaged in the quarrel, and Theobald of 
Champagne was on his march to ſuccour the fallen 
favorite. However, the good fortune of Lewis 
prevalled ,. and de Garlande was reduced to 
ſubmiſſion. The queen, alarmed by the troubles, 
interceded 
for peace. Some time after, Stephen was again 


taken into favor, and new honors were conferred 


upon. him. Thus, in the tranquil enjoyment of 
dignity, he ſpent ſome years, when he retired 
voluntarily from the ſcene, and died dean of the 


chapter of Orleans, the mitre of which he had 


refuſed *. 


It was but a dreary 3 which Abeillard 
had before him, when, agreeably to the conditions 


he had ſigned, he left St. Denys. He was poor; 


and was he ſure he ſhould find friends who would 
be diſpoſed to relieve him? Penury, however, 
he conſidered, with all its attendant evils, was 
far preferable to the diſguſting enormities of the 
abbey, he had left behind him ; and having 


* Daniel. t. iii. Vie d'Abeil. p. 224. 
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experienced how little his diſpoſitions were caleu- 


' lated to coaleſce. with folly; and how many were 


the torments, which ſociety ſupplied , | his 
mind. began to warm with the reflection, and he 


flattered himſelf that the happineſs , perhaps, 


which hitherto he had ſought: for in vain , might 
be found at a diſtance from the habitations of men. 


Thus penſively he purſued his journey: 
As formerly he had wandered through the forts : 


of Champagne, he had obſerved: a: ſpot; 


xecollection of which now returned upon 5 
mind. It was a ſmall ſequeſtered vale; ſurrounded 


by a wood, not diſtant from N ogent-ſur-Seine , 


and a rivulet ran near its fide; - It did not appear 
that the foot of any mortal had hitherto diſturbed 
its ſolitude. To this place Abeillard haſtened , 


and he ſpent his firft night, as did the other tenants 
of the foreſt, - protected only by the wide branches 
which ſpread over his head. Heloiſa ſays; it was, 

at that time, the receptacle of wild beats, 


and the retreat of robbers ; that it had not ſeen 


the habitations of men, or known the chatms of 
domeſtic life. — He had one Rt oat who 


Was an eccleſiaſticc . 8 


Abeillard, delighted th! the novelty: of his 
ſituation, (for when the mind is warmed by a 


degree of enthuſiaſm, it ean diſcover beauties in 2 


* Ep. Helois. 1. 


. 
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| wilderneſs, ) waited on the owners of the land, 
and expreſſed to them his wiſhes of becoming an 
inhabitant of their woods. The undertaking Was 
then no unuſual thing; ; and they very freely 
gave their conſent, and even made him a preſent 
of any extent of ſoil, he might. chuſe to. occupy. 
— The philoſopher returned, 


defires. — His next ſtep was to apply to the 
biſhop of Troyes „ in whoſe dioceſe his new 
| poſſeſſions lay, for permiſſion to build a ſmall 
oratory. This likewiſe was granted. = Without 
loſs of time, Abeillard then and his companion', 
planned the new building , and with the ſame 
hands began to erect it. The materials were not 
diſtant, nor was great ſkill required to put them 
together. They collected ſome bows of trees; 
theſe they tied with twigs; and the ſtructure 
roſe viſibly into form before weir 8. Having 
completed what they called their oratory, and 
ſolemnly dedicated it to the holy Trinity, to 
expreſs his diſapprobation of the unitarian fyſtert, 
which his enemies had alſo imputed to him, they 
conſtructed a ſecond building, which was to be 
their own dwelling. This, it may be preſumed, 
was not more highly finiſhed than the temple oy 
had dedicated to their maker 

Seldom had Abeillard been ors happy than at 
this buſy moment. Free from anxious cares, tris 


8 Hit. Caiam, 


and had foon | 
meaſured out the diſtri, which could bound his - 
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mind enjoyed ba preſent object. It was not 
brilliant indeed; but it occupied him. He had 
eſcaped from troubles; the voice of malevolence 
ſounded no longer in his ears; and perſecution 
ceaſed to oppreſs him. It was the ſituation of a 
weary traveller, who, at the end of his journey, 
lays down his heavy burden, and feels contented , 

becauſe the load , which preſſed him to the earth, 


is taken from his ſhoulders. — Abeillard roſe with 


the ſun to adore his maker ; he thanked him for 
the repoſe he enjoyed, and ba lamented the follies 


| of his life. The day. he ſpent in ſtudy, or in 


converſation with his friend, to whom he recounted 
the adventures and the perils he had gone through. 
The water of the brook allayed his thirſt , and 


of the very ſcanty proviſions „ Which the foreſts of 
Champagne could ſupply, he made his meal. 
With the birds, which ſang round him, he 


retired to reſt; and he laid his head down on 


the turf, careleſs and undiſturbed. — A mind, 
like his, could not indeed circumſcribe itſelf 


within the precincts of his lonely habitation : it 
would range the ideal world; enter there into 
active ſcenes; and ſometimes perhaps be pleaſed 


with the proſpect of future honors and renown. 


But foreſee he could not, that this career of glory 


was ready to open in the very wilderneſs, which 


ſeemed to have put an eternal bar fo the familiar 


Intercourſe of mortals. 


When 
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When it was publicly known, that Abeillard 
was again an independent man; and had ſeceded 


entirely from the world, the lovers of ſcience, 


and many who had before been his ſcholars; 


inquired anxioufly for his abode, reſolved, could 
the learned ſolitary be diſcovered, to put them- 


BOOK 
IV. 


He is viſited 
in the foreſt , 
and again 
begins te 
teach. 


ſelves under his tuition, and once more to draw 


ſcience from his lips. Their ſgarch was ſoon 
crowned with ſucceſs: they* found him fituated ; 


as I have deſcribed, in the foreſt near N ogent; 


and they opened their wiſhes to him. — Abeillard 
in vain reſiſted; he ſaw every avenue to his 
hermitage fling with yourig men , and crowds 


were round him, before he had time to take the 


advice of friends,; or to conſult the feelings of his 
own heart. The ſtep could not at firſt ſeem 


pleaſing, unleſs already the pure delights of ſolitude 
had begun to pall upon his mind. With one 
voice they requeſted, he would again become 
their maſter. He ſhowed them his humble cell, 
the oratory he had raiſed; and he pointed to the 
wilderneſs, which their eager ſteps had juſt pene- 
trated, © Your propoſal ,- faid he to them, is 


<« inconſiderate. I can but applaud your thirſt after 


« knowledge 5 and the choice you make of me 


for an inftructer, is truly flattering- But you 


e forget yourſelves. | In a moment, this dreary 


« ſpot will — you, chat ſcience, without the 
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PE * 


« conveniences of life, is not worth purſuing 


_ — His remonſtrance was to little purpoſe : es 


the mind is ſtrongly bent to an object, the 

view of ordinary difficulties does but animate its 

exertions. | | 
If want of conveniences , ſaid they, be the 


& obſtacle which ſtands in our way, we will ſoon. 


& remove it,” — An extraordinary intereſting ſcene 
now .commenced. They looked round them, 


when, after a ſhort conference, it was determined 


that, in imitation of Abeillard, they ſhould 
become their own architects, and provide, in the 
firſt place, againſt the inclemencies of the air. 
Their maſter's cell gave the general plan. They 
tore down branches from the trees, and they 
twiſted the pliant twigs. In a few hours the 


' buſineſs was nearly completed. — Abeillard viewed, 
with infinite ſatisfaction, the buſy ſcene; his 


approbation gave freſh life to their exertions ; and 
it was no longer poſſible he could refuſe his aſſent 
to a petition , which was pronounced with ſuch 
unqueſtionable marks of ſincerity **.” 

He came forward : they read tor. in his 


1 „With to-morrow” s ſun, ſaid he, I will 


meet you under yon ſpreading tree, and with 
« the bleſſing of heaven on my endeavours , what 
<, inſtructions it may be in my Power to give you, 
4 you ſhall freely receive from me.” They heard 
his words with general acclamations. 


" Hiſt. Cain 7? Vie d'Abeil. 233. 
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The wants of nature now called for attention; 
but when the mind, engroſſed with its own 
thoughts, retires in upon itſelf, theſe calls are 
eaſily ſatished. They, whom the luxurious tables 
of Paris could hardly gratify, now fat down to 
roots, and they found them ſavoury. The oaten 
cake had a reliſh , which they had not experienced 
in the ortolan. Their beds were made of dry 
weeds, or of the leaves which had fallen from 
the trees '?.— Thus did this new tribe of philoſo- 
phers prepare themſelves for the approach of 
wiſdom: the academic grove was truly ſeen to riſe 
again, and never had the ancient ſages on whoſe 
praiſes hiſtory dwells with wonder, ſought for 
truth with more ardent inquiries. — Abeillard 


pronounced his firſt lecture: it was from the foot 
of the tree, I mentioned: his hearers were ſeated 


round; for they had made themſelves benches 
of bows, and had raiſed the green turf into 
tables | pr 

I have before remarked how-extraordinary was 
this thirſt after knowledge, which, with a degree 
of enthuſiaſm ,' of which we can form no idea, 
fpread itſelf over the ſtates of Europe. But 
nothing can mark more ftrongly the fallen condition 
of literature. When learned men are common, 
and learning itſelf is very generally diffuſed, not 
only the means of acquiring it are at hand, but 


whe Hiſt. Calam. re Ibid, 
| | P 2 
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there is alſo no novelty in the purſuit, calculated 
to excite peculiar energy and to rouſe the paſſions. 


In the times I am deſcribing, a learned man was 


a phenomenon; and who can be. ſurpriſed that 
he ſhould have been viewed with wonder? What 


is rare is highly prized; and what we prize 1s 


ſought for, ſometimes with an eagerneſs which 
aſtoniſhes cooler minds, and before which obſtacles 
either vaniſh, or only ſerve to give an additional 
ſpring to exertions. '— The ſcarcity of books, 


before the invention of printing, was likewiſe 


another principal circumſtance, which, as it 
circumſcribed the ſpread of learning, ſo did it 


render thoſe, who, ſurmounting every impediment, 


attained it, objects of greater admiration, 
Before the end ef the firſt year, the number 


of Abeillard's ſcholars exceeded ſix hundred R 


ſituated in a foreſt, ſuch as I have deſcribed, 
expoſed to the inclement ſeaſons, without a ſingle 
convenience to ſmooth the rngged life, or without 


one amuſement, excepting what literary purſuits, 


ſcientific converſation, and their own ſociety could 
ſupply. —— The ſubjects they diſcuſſed were either 
philoſophical or religions, to which Abeillard 
added diflertations on the moral and ſocial duties, 
which he could enliven by the brilliancy of his 


| imagination, and by anecdotes drawn from ſacred 


and profane hiſtory. But it matters little , as I 


have elſewhere obſerved , what our purſuits be, 
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provided they excite attention, and we place our BOOK 


intereſt in them. — The compoſitions indeed of 
Abeillard I can read with little pleaſure; they are 
jejune, intricate, and inelegant; and to me ſuch 
would have been his lectures. I could not have 
inhabited the Champagne foreſts,' nor have travelled 
in queſt. of ſuch literary lore; and my European 
contemporaries will not diſſent from me: but this 
only ſhows that, with cireumſtances, our diſpo- 
ſitions vary, and that nothing can be more 
irrational, than to meaſure by the fame ſtandard, 
the notions and characters of two. ages ſo YE 
as this and the twelfth century. 
Abeillard, as it may be collected e ihis 


IV. 


memoirs ent sher hours of recreation, talked to 


his fcholars of the ancient philofophers; he told 


them how theſe ſages lived; he recounted the 
purity of their manners, and the eminence of their 


virtues: he turned to the ſaered volumes, Which 


relate the lives of the ſons of the prophets ; and here 
he found men who , near the waters of Jordan, had 
emulated the perfection of angels. With rapture 
he dwelt on the more than mortal virtues of the 
\ Baptiſt, and he followed the firſt converts to 
chriſtianity through. their exemplary - courſe of 
ſelf abaſement, of prayer, of recollection, and of 
- temperance. With theſe ſplendid epochs he compa- 
red the preſent day. They liſtened with complacency. 
In Abeillard they ſaw the divine Plato: and in 
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RO 0 x themſelves that ihufttious: group of Wien, 

IV. Which had given renoun to che academic walks of 
pers 11 3704 317411 1 10 B 1159 F 1510815 

But the ſerenity: aq. np; to Bovide over. 

His enemies heard, with indignation, of the 

ſucceſs" of his labors „ and of the new honors 

Which attended him in the wilderneſs. Should 

this be unoppoſed}. in what could it terminate, 

but in their Ou diſgrace , „ and in the further 

ekaltation of Abeillard? Impatiently they looked 

to ſome: event, which from the character of their 

rival or in the. probable courſe of things, could 

not, they truſted, be very diſtant: this they would 

ſeize, and once more attempt his downfal. 

He builds e In the mean While, this: learned colony daily 
increaſed and proſpered more. But as the firſt 
enthuſiaſm abated, they eould feel more ſenſibly 
the inconveniences, to Which the inhoſpitable 
ſituation expoſed them: theſe they now wiſhed to 
remove, and to bring round them ſome few, at 
leaſt, of the comforts of domeſtic life. They 

wanted not means, if they would turn them to 
advantage; and they could even command what 
ſums of money might be neceſſary, if. expenſe 
were called for, Their maſter was deſtitute of every 
thing; and for the intellectual treaſures he fupplied, 
were they to make no return? Neceffaries, at leaſt, 
their own hands rg We! bum: | they) improved 
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his cell; they tilled his field, they dreſſed his 
victuals, and they clothed him. — < My penury, 
« ſays he of himſelf, was at that time extreme: 
but I could not dig, and to beg I was aſhamed. 
© Recurring therefore to the profeſſion, I beſt 
4 underſtood, I made my tongue tear what 
my hands were unfit for. 

They then undertook to enlarge their _ of 
worſhip; and they propoſed doing it, on à more 
improved and permanent plan. Stones and timber 
were prepared; and frorn theſe they erected a 
building, inelegant indeed, but firm and reſpect- 
able. The firſt humble ſtructure, as I mentioned, 
Was dedicated to the ſacred Trinity. Now,; in 
ſolemn ceremony 5 Abeillard and his diſciples 
aſſembled : he explained to them the motives, 
which had induced him to prefer that myſterious 
name; and he added that, as he had entered this 
deſert, ſunk down with care, where the goodneſs 
of heaven had watched over him, and he had 
found comfort, could he more emphatically 
expreſs his gratitude , than by conſecrating this more 
auguſt temple to that perfon' of the holy * triad, 
which more peculiarly is ſtyled the Combbrter? 
„ We will dedicate it 40 wp he, to the IP 

© raclet **.” | 
| The vince of this event, Heloiſa thus 
relates: On the very dens of wild beaſts, and 


* Hiſt. Calam. ** Ibid. | > 
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B 00K © on the lurking holes of thieyes, where the name 
IV, 6 of God had not been heard, you raiſed a 
IP, 5M temple to his name, and you naked it to 
& his holy ſpirit. To this the donations of kings 
« er princes did not contribute; you wanted not 
their aid, From all quarters, an almoſt infinite 
« number of ſcholars. crowded to be inſtructed 
* hy you, They ſupplied; whatever was neceflary. 
« Even churchmen, Who had been pied eto live 
KC on the donations, of others, whoſe. hands were 
6 eyer open to receive, but not to give, became 
© here. proſuſe; they were me. in their 


© contributions a 

Great offence, was taken. ya the e , ms 
it was; known, that Abeillard had dedicated his | 
oratory to the Paraclet. It had not been heard, 1 


that any building had hitherto been put under the 
Protection of that myſterious ſpirit. The Reimiſh 
Profeſſors were paticularly loud: but it was a | 
circumſtance, they thought, Which, if properly 
managed, might be turned to advantage. — When 
nothing ſeriouſly reprehenſible, in the conduct or 
the belief of an adverſary, can be detected, the N 
mereſt trifle will be made matter of cenſure; 
eſpecially. any novelty in opinion or language will | 
be noticed as a crime, on which malevolenee; 
with wonderful rancor, will love to faſten. — A | 
church, theſe wiſe caſuiſts ſagaciouſly obſerved, | 


Ep. Helois. 33, 
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might be dedicated to the Son or to the Holy 
Trinity, but not to the Father, nor to the Holy 
Spirit. — Abeillard, who ſhould have ſmiled at 
the puerile nonſenſe, ſeemed ſeriouſſy affected: 


he knew indeed the temper of his adverſaries, and 


he very gravely undertook to juſtify what he had 


done, by arguments from ſcripture and reaſon. — 


Jo reaſon with ſuch men was telling them that 
their obſervations merited notice: they would 
only repeat them with more inveteracy: n 
is ſometimes the beſt teſt of truth. Hi 2 

But the profeſſors , it ſeems, were nen 
eonſeious of ſome weakneſs: they did not chuſe 
to expoſe themſelves alone in a controverſy, which 
might require more than their own addreſs to 
give it conſequence; they had recourſe to foreign 
aid. «Senſible, ſays Abeillard , that their own. 


powers could not go far, they took care to 


“ inſtigate againſt me two new apoſtles , in whom 
«© the world then much confided. The one boaſted 
c that he had revived the ſpirit of the ancient 
“ canons; and the other that of the monks. 
„ Theſe men, roaming about the earth, by 
c their impudent invectives, rendered me contemps+ 
ce tihle in the eyes not only of the eccleſiaſtical, 
“ but alſo of ſome ſecular powers. The reports, 
« they circulated, of my conduct and religious 
c tenets, alienated the affections of my beſt friends; 
_ © and the few, who ſtill retained the ſmalleſt kindneſs 
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75 for me, awed by the names of my Penner Z 
* judged it beſt. to conceal: their ſentiments ** 

The one of theſe was Norbert of Premontré, * 

the other the famous Bernard of Clairvaux. 
St. Norbert, deſcended from an illuſtrious 


German family, was born in the dutchy of 


Cleves. - When young, he was called to the 


court of the emperor, Henry the fifth, his 
relation. Here, the elegance of his manners, 


the affability of his temper , and the general 
charms of his deportment, gained him uncommon 
admiration. But what contributed to faſhion his 
exterior, inſenſibly corrupted his heart: he be- 
came diſſipated and licentious. The danger, to 
which his life was, one day, expoſed from a 
violent ſtorm of thunder, rouſed him to reflection: 
he withdrew from the court, reſigned his 
employments , ſold his eſtates, and diſtributed 
his riches among the poor. Thus diſengaged” from 
every tie, which united him to the world, he 
began a ſevere courſe of penance: but the mortifica- 
tions he thought expedient for himſelf, he wiſhed 
to inculcate to others. He ' preached to the 
neighbouring people; from them he carried his 
inſtructions to more diſtant provinces, and the 
ſucceſs Which attended his labors was great. His 
ſcheme of introducing a general reform, particularly 
among churchmen , was violently oppoſed: wk met 


enemies at every ſtep. 


* Hiſt. Calam. 
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In 1118 he waited on pope Gelaſius, who was BOOK 


in France, from whom he obtained an unbounded ry, _ 
permiſſion to preach, ſuch as had been granted | 
to Robert d'Arbriffelles. TWO years afterwards he "1 
was prevailed on to make ſome ſtay at Laon, by . 
his friend, the biſhop of that city. He offered 170 
him for his retreat a neighbouring valley. Norbert ik 
was delighted with the ſolitary ſpot: it was called Y: 
Premontre : and here he laid the foundation of 4 
that reformed order, Which has taken its name 9 
from the vale. The cares of his riſing family did _ 
not however confine him at home; he continued 117 
his former preaching', and travelled: much **. ; 1 
At this period it was that, inſtigated by the 4 
miſrepreſentations of the enemies of Abeillard, he "Ig 
made the philoſopher, with whom he was not 1 
particularly acquainted, a Gn of public 4 
reprehenſion. 5 1 
The zeal of good men 1s 5 too Abbe f 4 
"Norbert was not very learned, and he would 391 
eaſily be. impoſed on by ſuch men as Albericus ; 
and Lotulphus. — The wandering faint, in 1126, F 
was choſen archbiſhop of Magdeburgh.' 125 1 


Bernard, the reſtorer of monaſtic diſcipline in Bernard of 
the Weſtern church, the engine, which gave Claisvaux. 
life and energy to the religion and politics of 
Europe, the thaumatergus of the twelfth century, 
was born, in 1091, near Dijon, in Burgundy , 
of an ancient and noble family. - His * 


5 Fleury, vol. xiv. 
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m excites, has a thouſand charms; becauſe 
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agreeably to the romantic piety of the age, awed 
by a dream, devoted him, in a particular manner, 

to the ſervice of God , whilſt ſhe bore him in 
her womb. He was the third of fix ſons. Nature 
had endowed him with uncommon abilities, and 
his education was fitted to his high deſtination, 
He loved retirement, he reflected much, and he 
ſpoke little, at a time, when youth is moſt forward 
and exuberant. He was ſimple in his manners? 
mild in converſation, and modeſt as angelic 
innocence. The beauty of his perſon accorded 
with the elegance of his mind there was a harmony 
in his voice which captivated, his language was 
perſpicuous, and eloquence, in ſweeteſt accents 


fell, like honey, from his lips. — He. entered 


the world, and every: ohject ſeemed to ſmile at 


Bis appearance; ambition, ſcience , pleaſure, at 


once laid their charms at his feet. . But Bernard 
could not be ſeduced. The world he ſaw was a 
perilous ocean; and ſo peculiar was his caſt of 
mind, that vice, in whatever form it preſented itſelf, 
only ſtruck him with horror. Very ſoon the placid 


current of his thoughts was ruffled: in vain he ſtrove 


to oppoſe the diſſipation which, at every turn, met 


His eye; the. counteraction of his ſoul was vehe- 


ment; and he felt an enthuſiaſni ſtir within him, 
to which, till now, he had been a ſtranger. 105 
The pleaſing emotion, which this dangerous 
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though it pictures vice in the moſt horrid and 
diſguſting forms, it, at the ſame time, repreſents 


virtue with every alluring feature: religion ſeems 


to hold before it its moſt excluſive bleſſings, and 
heaven , in all its glories, burſts upon the ſight. 
But as the paſſions, which are ſtyled the ſprings 
of life, are only ſerviceable, ſo long as they 
continue under the check of reaſon, and are 
ever, from their natural tendency, running 
to exceſs; ſo is religious enthuſiaſm of all paſſions 


the moſt dangerous: it takes its riſe in exceſs, 


and is only ruled by impulſe: it begins by hating 
vice, and ſoon carries its hatred to the vicious; 
to itfelf it takes the rewards of virtue and the 
promiſes of revelation , and to others it extends 


the judgments of heaven in this life, and its 


vindictive puniſhments in the next. — Bernard 
_ reſolved to turn his back on a world, which only 
gave him diſguſt, and which he could not reform. 

Citeaux, in Burgundy, the firſt monaſtery of 
the Ciſtercian order, had been founded fifteen 
years: but the rule they had adopted was ſo 
ſevere ,/ that very few had yet choſen to ſubmit 
themſelves to its auſterities. It was to this inſti- 
tute that young Bernard turned his eyes: its 


rigid diſcipline ſeemed to harmonize with the 


ſtate of his mind. His friends ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
the deſign, and they endeavoured to avert his 
attention. It was in: vain : enthuliaſm is not 
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conquered by oppoſition. Rather his reſolution 
daily gained ſtrength: the call of heaven ſeemed to 
ſound in his ears, and to charge him with indolence. 
— More than once he had experienced the efficacy 


of his own oratory , and he might ſuſpect that the 
religious glow, which animated his own heart, 


could be communicated to others. In his deſign he 
was irrevocably fixed; but if he could take his 


friends along with him, it would be a glorious at- 
chievement, and the ſacrifice to heaven would be 


more complete. He undertook it, and ſucceeded. 
Awed into ſubmiſſion by a perſuaſive ſtrain of 
eloquence, which was irrifiſtible, to the aid of 


which he, at every turn, called heaven and its 
judgments, four of his brothers joined him in 


his undertaking; and very ſoon the number of his 
followers increaſed to thirty. This powerful 


reinforcement he conducted to Citeaux. — Bernard 


was, at this time, in his twenty-ſecond year. 


As he had withdrawn from the world, to be 


forgotten by it, and to bury himſelf in ſolitude ; 
his firſt ſtep was to baniſh every ſentiment , which 


could tie him to ſociety or to the earth. The 


maſtery he acquired over his ſenſes was aſtoniſhing: 
abſorbed in the contemplation of heavenly things, 
he roſe above the impreſſions of matter, and was 


| truly a ſpiritual man. Having never indulged his 


paſſions, they could have no ſway over him: he 
only ate to ſupport nature, and he ſlept, when 
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his head, through laſſitude, ſank to the earth. To 
ſuch inceſſant auſterities the delicacy of his conſti- 
tution gave way : like to a flower, cut by the mower's 
ſithe, his health languiſhed, his beauty withered , 
and he ſeemed to bend to the grave. But the 
vigor of his mind abated not, and the fervor of 
his devotion only grew into greater animation. It 
was neceſſary to check this ardent career, and the 
W of ſuperiors interpoſed. | 

In 1125, Clairvaux was founded, and Bernard , 
though but beginning the ſecond year of his religi- 
ous life, was nominated abbot. His brothers went 
along with him. In this new poſt , where example 
was neceſſary to animate his followers, the young 
abbot exhibited freſh inſtances of his unbounded 
fervor. Clairvaux was a barren ſpot : the monks 
labored , and tilled its ſurface, but it only returned 
weeds, or a few weak and inſipid vegetables. On 
theſe they lived. Bernard, in the retirement of his 
cell, converſed with angels: when he came out 
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among his brethren, a heavenly brightneſs appeared 


to radiate from his countenance; he ſpoke of things, 
which they did not comprehend; and when he 
preſcribed rules of conduct, or deſcanted on religious 

perfeclion, it ſeemed that he had forgotten, that 
his hearers were mortal. They liſtened with 
amazement; they admired his maxims; but they 
felt their weakneſs, and could only we to o pn 
what he taught. ; 
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As the fame. of his ſanctity ſpread , he was 
viſited from all quarters, and the filence of his 
retirement was broken. The affairs of his convent 


alſo , and. ſometimes the concerns of others, 


drew. him into the world. Wherever he went, 
curioſity aſſembled thouſands round him. He 
preached . to them, laying before them the 
delights of ſolitude; and he returned to his cell, 
followed by dds er proſelytes, whom his 
eloquence had converted. — Now it was, as his 


hiſtorians relate, that nature began to be obedient 


to his voice; and the number of miracles, he is 
ſaid to have worked , are recorded by them with 
veneration and aſtoniſhment. 

IT am ready to believe that Bernard, whom: his 
Aiſciptes and the multitude viewed as a prodigy , 
and as the peculiar friend of heaven, might be very 
capable of producing ſuch effects, as, at that 


time particularly , would be neceſſarily conſtrued 


into miracplous operations. It can be denied by 
no one, who has attended to man; who knows 
the texture of his frame, the influence of circum- 
Nances, and the powers of imagination. — I muſt 
likewiſe grant, that he, to whoſe beck nature 
and nature's laws are ever obedient, can, when 
it pleaſes him, ſuſpend their operation, or modify 
their effects. This, at all times, he has done: and 
who ſhall ſay, that he has ceaſed from doing it? — 
But when critically we examine the prodigies, 


aſcribed | 
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aſcribed to Bernard and other holy men, at 


_ theſe times of cimmerian darkneſs; can we, 


conſiſtently with the notions, which modern 
diſcoveries and the improved ſtate of ſcience 
ſuggeſt , attribute them to a real preternatural 
agency? Had many of them happened, juſt as 
they are told, ſtill, I think, they might, on 
philoſophical principles, be accounted for; but it 
is evident, that. their relaters viewed them as 
wonders, and recorded them as ſuch. A hiſtorian 5 
under ſuch impreſſions , would be too much 


diſpoſed, even unintentionally , to . an 


the ſimplicity of honeſt narration. 

Ignorance, „or a heated imagination, Muh 
would deceive the incautious ſpectator, might 
alſo impoſe on him, who ſhould conſider himſelf 
as the miniſter of omnipotence. Bernard, for inſtance, 


had heard of the miracles, which his predeceſſors 


or his contemporaries in ſanity had worked, 
and he had believed them: in ſimilar circumſtances, 
an unuſual impulſe would ſeem to move within 
him, and he would think divine providence was 


preparing to make uſe of him as an inſtrument, of 


his mercies or of his judgments to man. Such 
a ſentiment would, by no means, be inconſiſtent 
with the moſt perfect piety and ſelf- abaſement. 
— But is it credible that he, who, in infinite 
wiſdom eſtabliſhed his eternal laws on the 
fitneſs and univerſal relation of things, would 
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IO OK ſubvert the divine harmony of his ſyſtem, unlefs 


a criſis, worthy of it, ſhould intervene? I do not 
find this criſis in the vulgar hiſtory of the miracles 
of the dark ages. | 

When a new religion , 3 as the chriſtian, 


was to be founded or propagated, extraordinary 
means would be ſometimes neceſſary. Incredulity, 


rivetted on habits and the ſtrong oppoſition of 
inveterate prejudices, was to be ſurmounted; and 
it was expedient that the miſſion of him, who 
delivered a new and unheard of doctrine, ſhould 


be eſtabliſhed on an authority, which nothing 


might controvert. — In the times of Bernard, was 
there an object, like this, in agitation? Or rather, 


is not he ſaid to have worked miracles, the general 


importance of which cannot be diſcovered; for 
they regard private intereſts, perſonal views, and 
lometimes, it appears, rather unimportant matters. 
A man of family and his relation had ſuddenly 


loſt his ſpeech and his recollection. His friends 


were afflicted, that he ſhould die without confeſſion 
and the rites of the church, and they came to 
Bernard. The ſaint aſſured them that, if ſatisfac- 
tion were made to the church and the poor, which 
the nobleman had pillaged and oppreſſed, he 
mould recover, and be in a ſituation to confeſs 
his ſins. They agreed to the conditions. Bernard 
then fell on his knees; when news was brought 
him, that. the ſick man had recovered his ſpeech. 
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He then made his confeſſion to the ſaint, performed 
other works of piety , and died after three days 


— Let this miracle, which was wonderfully 
celebrated, as the firſt which the ſaint worked, 


be tried by the received canons of imperial 
criticiſm. | | 

+ It is remarkable "ſy * in proportion as the 
clouds of ignorance have diſperſed, as ſcience has 
diffuſed its benign influence, and as religion has 
been purified from the baſe allay of human 


opinions, thoſe portentous events have ceaſed to 


happen. The circumſtance, it muſt be owned, is 
not favorable to the credit of our pious anceſtors, 
Why ſhould providence with-hold his preternatu- 
ral interference at a time, mankind is beſt able 
to appreciate the wondrous ſyſtem of his ways, 
and would be moſt diſpoſed to honor them ? Igno- 
rance, ſuperſtition, bigotry , and enthuſiaſm, have, 
moſt clearly, attended the progreſs of - miraculous 
operations, through that long ſeries: of years, 
when their appearance was thought to: be moſt 
frequent. — Many , I know, of thoſe events might, 
in a certain ſenſe, be termed miraculous, becauſe 
they exceeded the powers of nature, as theſe were 
then underſtood. Carry back into the twelfth 
century, the aſtoniſhing effects of animal magnetiſm, 
or the reſuſcitations, which almoſt daily take place, 
of - perſons apparently dead by drowning or 
ſuffocation, what aſtoniſhment, would be excited! 


** Fleury, vol. xiv. Q 2 
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B O OK Ignorant of ſuch cauſes which, in the regular 
Iv, courſe of things, could produce the effect; to 
what could they have recourſe but to preternatu- 
ral agency? And they would be juſtified in the 
judgment, they might form. On us it is incumbent 
to be more cautious: with the accuracy of inquiry 
we weigh modern events, proportioning cauſes to 
effects, we ſhould meaſure thoſe of our more 
credulous, becauſe leſs informed, anceſtors. 
The author of miracles is likewiſe the author of 
4 nature : nor is he more admirable, when. he 
= / departs from eſtabliſhed order, than when, uniformly 
= omnipotent, he conducts, with unerring rectitude, 
the vaſt ſyſtem of the univerſe. The general ways 
of providence are to me more awful and ſublime, 
beeauſe they proceed on plans, which. infinite 
wiſdom projected and ſupports: but in miraculous 
events, which to us are deordinations, that ſame 
providence, out of compaſſion to human weakneſs, 
deſcends from his ſphere of incomprehenſible 
greatneſs, and deigns to ſpeak to our ſenſes a ; 
language, which may over-awe reaſon, and com- 
mand an involuntary aſſent. Had man been more 
perfect than he is, the intervention of miracles 
would have been unneceſſary: they are no com- 
pliment to the powers of human intellect, 
It was, when the reputation of e Was 
high and he began to draw himſelf from ſolitude 
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into public obſervation ;' that Abbillard, whoſe 
character and habits of thinking had Been unfairly 


repreſented , became an object of his cenſure. 
Bernard was incautiouſlybetrayed into a vehement 
animoſity, which is hardly reconcileable with the 
upright diſpoſitionsoof his mind: means therefore 
muſt have been uſed: as impoſing, as they were 
ungenerous. The prejudice, he imbibed: againſt 
him, ſank deep in his heart, as n in 
the continuation df my hiſtory. „ e 

Abeillard, whomthe news of this 29 con- 
e ſtruck with amazement; ſau the danger, 
to Which he was expoſed. His heart ſank within 


. was told of any eccleſiaſtical meeting, conceived 


— 


cc it was aſſembled againſt me; and in trepidation 
« J waited the ſummons, which would drag me 
« to their bar. The remembrance of Soiffons 
haunted his recollection, and as he wanted fortitude 
to withſtand the impreſſion, he fell, like a broken 
reed, before it. In deſpair he medlitated the 
wildeſt plans: he would retire, he thought, from 
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Abeillard is 


choſen abbot 
of St. Gildas. 


the confines. of the chriſtian world; he would ſeek. 


refuge among the diſciples of Mahomet; where, 


under. the- ſtipulation of ſuch a tribute, as they 


ſhould pleaſe to impoſe, he ſhould: be at liberty, 
he truſted, to lead the life of a chriſtian amongſt 


the enemies of Chriſt. When they ſhould hear, 
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that he had been accuſed» of holding opinions, 
adverſe to chriſtianity, they might be inclined, he 
thought, to treat him more gently; they might 
even imagine, he uit be en daß their 
belief 

Loſt in theſe defponding thoughts s he 1 
the romantic wiſh of expatriating himſelf for ever: 
the Paraclet could no Tome: give him pleaſure; 
he ſuſpended his leſſons, his ſcholars: in part 
withdrew, and nothing but deſolation and the 


horrors of the wilderneſs: roſe in proſpect before 
him. But unexpectedly an event took place, which 
promiſed if not thoroughly to alleviate his misfor- 


tunes, at leaſt to break the dark cloud, which 
lowered round him. When anxiety as or 
pain, 'of whatever deſcription , makes 22 nan £ : 
the moſt trifling variation gives relief. 1 
There was in Little Britany a tafidry, „of very 
ancient renown, founded, as it is ſaid, in the fifth 
century, by Gildas our countryman; in the reign 
of king Childeric , the ſon of Meroveus **, It was 
called St. Gildas de Ruys; and the abbot was lately 
dead. Abeillard , by the unanimous voice: of the 
monks, was choſen ſuperior of this houſe, and the 
duke of Britany gave his warmeſt approbation to 
their choice. The philoſopher , a native of the 
province , would be Wy" EE eh * 


* Hiſt. Calam. 18 Quercet. — 
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countrymen, and they would wiſh to poſſeſs him. 
A meſſenger was ſent to St. Denys to beg the conſent 
of Suger, to whom Abeillard ſtill belonged: his 
conſent was eaſily obtained. The deputy then 
proceeded into Champagne; where he found 
Abeillard in his retirement, abafhed and melan- 
choly, and he laid before him the letters of his 
promotion, which he had brought from St. Gildas. 
The philoſopher peruſed them with the indifference 
of a man, who was neither flattered by the prof- 
fered honors, nor could augur mach happineſs to 
himſelf in the event. He pauſed: his preſent heart- 
breaking ſituation was to be weighed againſt the 
uncertainty of future proſpects. — Should he retire 


from the Paraclet; the perſecutions, which again 


threatened him, would ceaſe perhaps, and he 
might be happy: but the land, to which he was 
called, was almoſt barbarous, and their language 
was. unknown to him: beſides,” report had told 
him, that the monks of St. Gildas were diſſipated 
and undiſciplined ; and how much had he not 
ſuffered from this cireumſtance in the abbey of 
St. Denys ? But he who ſees a naked dagger, 
ſuſpended by a hair over his head , would ruſh 
into a precipice to avoid its point. In a more 
favorable view; was not command offered him? 
And might he not be able, by the exerticn of it; 
to repreſs the bad conduct of his monks, and to 
eſtabliſh his own authority? They might alſo be 
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renoyyn.— The laſt reflection preponderated, and he 
anſwered the meſſenger, that he was ready to 
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inclined to reſpect his learning, his virtue, and his 


accompany. him into Britany **. Still, his heart 
Was heavy: he left the Paraclet, committing it to 
the care of two. intimate friends. 

Aͤbeillard ſoon was ſenſible how dr 
he had made his choice. He found St. Gildas in 
a ſtate: of depravation., of which no idea could 
have been formed; and he was more than ſurpriſed, 
that they ſhould ever have fixed on him for their 


| Tuperior. Their general language was the harſh 


Jargon of the country; and he knew not how to 


make them ſenſible of the enormities of their lives, 


or of his deſign to reform them. The obligations 
of his charge were however preſſing; and though 
he foreſaw the anxiety and dangers, to Which it 
would expoſe him, he determined not to neglect 
his duty. As well might he have attempted to 


preach virtue to a band of lawleſs . robbers. — In 


aggravation to all this, the lord of the territory, a 


man of conſiderable power, availing himſelf of the 
notorious conduct. of the monks, had not only 
contrived to ſubject the abbey to his control, 
but had. alſo ſeized ſuch of their poſſeſſions, as 
pleaſed him beſt: the whole e groaned under 


bis exactions- 
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10 diſtreſs their abbot . whoſe ſchemes of re- 
ee they abhorred, the monks importunately 
applied to him for clothing and other neceſfaries ; 
though they knew he was deſtitute of every 
thing. Hitherto they had made their own proviſions; 
and out of the ſtock, they could ſteal or lay by, 
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had contrived to ſupport themſelves, their concu- 


bines 5 and their ſons and daughters. More than 
ever they were now active to pilfer the common 
ſtore, that Abeillard, finding it impoſſible to 
ſatisfy their wants, might be forced to with- dra 
himſelf from amongſt them, or to * Hig 
taſteleſs ſcheme of refurmation ** : 
This ſituation -of Abeillard.: was really more 
diſueſsful „than any he had hitherto experienced. 
| When he looked round him, he ſays, he could 


diſcover nothing but a moſt barbarous and lawleſs 


people, from whom nor aſſiſtance, nor advice; 
could be expected; their notions and habits: of 
life were in direct oppoſition to his own. If he 
quitted the door of his convent, the tyrant, juſt 
mentioned , or his guards, met his eye; and 


their geſtures told him that he was their ſlave. If 
he returned home; there was a worſe enemy, 


waiting within, whoſe intemperate clamors ſounded, 


like the ſhrieks of diſcord, in his ears. He viewed, 


the harſh decrees of fate, which, with an accelerated 


* Hiſt. Calam. 
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force, ſeemed to weigh upon him; and if, in 
rueful deſpondency , he lamented, we muſt 
now forgive him. He recollected that, on former 
occaſions, he might have given ſome cauſe for 
oppreſſion; but that now he was guiltleſs: he 


. TecolleCted that, hitherto it had been at leaft in 


his power to do ſome good by example or 


inſtruction, and therein comfort might be found; 
but that now every exertion was as uſeleſs to 


himſelf, as it was to others: he recollected all the 
repoſeful moments of the Paraclet, and in the recol- 
lection his mind was too ſedulous to omit every care, 
which had really diſturbed their ſerenity. — © And 
« could I leave the Paraclet , - exclaimed he, that 
cc is, the comforter, to ruſh into certain miſery ? - 
« T was threatened indeed; but muſt 1 run from 
* threats, when dangers, I knew, would 
E inevitably overtake me at every ſtep*” !”.. Nar 
was he a little hurt, that he ſhould have left his 
dear oratory in ſo neglected a ſtate; that he had 
not provided for the dne celebration of divine 
ſervice : but what could he do, who was poor? 
Or could a wilderneſs make Ry the deficiencies 


of penury? 


At this time, Suger, t of St. . whoto 
power was great in the court of Lewis the ſixth, 
thinking the moment favorable for the completion 
of a ſcheme , which he had for ſome time agitated, 


* HR. Calam. 
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aſſembled the chapter of his convent , and laid 
his deſign before them. He had diſcovered in 
ſome old writings' of his abbey , that Argenteuil , 
where Heloiſa, as the reader will recollect, reſided, 
belonged in ſtrict juſtice to St. Denys. This 
right he reſolved to urge, whilſt he had power 
m his hands, which could 'give it efficacy. The 
chapter applauded his deſign. Without delay 
deputies were ſent to Rome , veſted' with ample 
authority, and they carried with them ſuch 


papers, as were requiſite, to eſtabliſh the ground 


of their pretenſions. — In addition to this right, 
which was weak in itſelf, and by preſcription 
obſolete**, Suger was in poſſeſſion of another plea , 


in which probahly he confided moſt. The nuns 


of Argenteuil, if there be truth in his repreſentation , 
were diſſolute and worldly-minded : this circum- 
ſtance, with all the glow: of deſcription , was to 


be laid before the Roman pontiff. Could he 


obtain his requeſt', he aſſured Honorius, that; 
where vice and diſſipation now prevailed, he 
would introduce, with his monks, a ſyſtem of 
reform, which ſhould do honor to the monaſtie 
inſtitute. — It is remarkable that Suger, wha 
could not be ignorant of the enormities, with 
which his own houſe was charged , ſhould have 


the effrontery to inſiſt on arguments, which muſt 


1 


* * 
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:B o O xk neceſſarily. bring reprehenſion on himſelf The 
IV. negociation however ſucceeded , and Argenteuil, 
with all its appendages, was "DIO made over 
to the abbey of St. Denys. The king , whom Suger 
calls his maſter and his friend, pe the 
. about the year 1127 | 
' Helviſa was prioreſs, that is 1 e in Nane, 
when this unpleaſant event happened. I am 
willing to hope, though ſhe was involved in the 
general accuſation, that ſhe was innocent of the 
crimes, with which Argenteuil was charged. 
Abeillard relates the fact, I have mentioned; 
= but he only ſpeaks of the pretended: right, on 
ö - which Suger founded his claim. Nor do I think 
= that, either love for Heloiſa, or a general: feeling 
= for her fiſters, would have with-held his pen, 
= had he known them to be guilty in the degree 
ſome 5 E 1 8 8 _ their accounts 
om Zuger... 35 
The lovely prioreſs had been . years; in 
. confinement: to the hiſtorian they are ſeven years 
5 of filence. His imagination; indeed, is free to 
1 Aelineate her actions and her gentle turn of 
; character, as fancy may direct; but had the 
+ | regular ſeries of her den ie been minutely 
3 recorded, it would have afforded little indulgence 
=_ to curioſity. The life of a nun is unifarmily compoſed 
=_ of a thouſand little actions and trifling incidents; 


*9 Super, de reb. a ſe geſt. 
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and the hiſtory of one day may be eſteemed the BOOK | 
hiſtory of her life. Heloiſa, we may preſume, IV. | 
wore away her days in prayer, in ſtudy, in | {1 
converſation, in retirement: but if the conduct | 
of the ſiſterhood was ſuch, as Suger tells, the iI 
want of diſcipline would allow her more room | 
for the indulgence of her own peculiar diſpoſitions , 
and their exceſſes might diſturb her little. She 
had entered Argenteuil, we know, with great 
reluctance, though in perfect ſubmiſſion to the 
will of Abeillard: if therefore her heart but 
ſlowly bent itſelf to the maxims of a recluſe, 
it was but natural. Her fortitude was great; but = 
the example, which ſurrounded her, was ill- adapted i 
to prepare her ſoul for the ingreſs of divine grace , 12 
or rather perhaps of that amiable enthuſiaſm, 
which can give ſweetneſs to ſolitude and to the 
many little practices, which form the tiſſue, 
and conſtitute the almoſt eſſential character of 
the monaſtic life. | 
It was in this houſe ſhe had received the 
rudiments of thoſe literary accompliſhments , 
which, in a dark age, rendered her a prodigy of | 
ſcience. The ſame means would afterwards ſupply 
her more abundant occaſions of improvement; and  *- | 
doubtleſs ſhe availed herſelf of them. She had | 
liſtleſs hours to fill up, ſhe had anxious cares to | 
remove, ſhe had the unavailing thoughts of a lover 
to. repreſs, and ſhe had a heavy heart to cheer, 
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It was well ſhe could find any employment , which 


might anſwer theſe important ends, and which 


could occupy her attention. But the idea of 
Abeillard, as I ſhall have ample occaſion to remark , 
had ſo modified her heart, that it ſeems to have 


been aſſociated with the motion of every fibre, 


Heloiſa goes 


to the Pa 


raclet. 


which compoſed it. 

. Suger having obtained rhe grant, he ſo anx1oully 
withed ; (for Argenteuil was, at that time, a 
very e eſtablihment,) was not flow in 


bringing it to execution. He ſent a peremptory 


order to the nuns; commanding them to ſurrender 
their convent into his hands, and he ſignified to 
them the authorities, on which he proceeded. 
They refuſed to obey; when force was employed, 
and they were violently ejected ?*. — It is ſaid, 


that Suger had ſigned an agreement, whereby 


he promiſed to - provide for the ſupport of the 
nuns: and part of the community, it is known , 
was received into a neighbouring convent **, But 
Heloiſa , with a few companions, was thrown 
on the world, without ſuccour and without friends. 

Abeillard was at St. Gildas, forlorn as I deſcribed 
him, when he heard of this event. However 
ſelfiſh he might be, he could not but feel for 
the ſituation of Heloiſa; and on his mind hung 
another thought, which n prompt him to be 


more active in her ſervice. I have ſaid, that he was 


1 * 8 _ "I 11 4 . { 3 * \ 4 
3 
39? Hi. Calam. Nota Quercet, 
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much attached to the Paraclet „ and that he 
lamented , he had been obliged to leave it in ſo 


neglected a condition. Now did an occaſion 


preſent itſelf, when he might indulge his partiality 
for that place; and by ſuccouring the diſtreſſed , 
he might perhaps alſo be able to raiſe it even to 
celebrity „and himſelf to inherit the glory, which 
belonged to the founders of convents. The 
idea pleaſed him: he left St. Gildas 55 ans went 

over into Champagne 
From thence he acquainted Heloifa of his 
intentions. — She who , ſince her retirement 
from the world, had heard nothing of him, but 
what fame had . „received his invitation 
to the Paraclet with rapture. How enchanting 
the reflection, that ſhe was not forgotten by the 
man ſhe loved ; and that ſhe ſhould be ſuccoured 
by him, when no other friend appeared, and 
the earth had not an aſylum for her! In the 
thought were abſorbed all her cares , and all the 
neglectful treatment of Abeillard. To her companions 
ſhe communicated the joyful news: they acceded 
to her propoſal, and immediately departed for 
the Paraclet. — In the number, which was eight, 
were Agnes and Agatha, two nieces of Abeillard **. 

The reader may pleaſe his imagination, in 
picturing to himſelf the firſt interview betwixt 


'* Hiſt. Calam. Vie d'Abeil. p. 274. Notæ Quercet. 
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Abeillard and Hetoila, No two perſons „who had 
once been lovers $25 ever met in leſs accordant 
characters. He ; cold as marble, ſtern from 
philoſophy , ſore from ill-uſage', broken by 
affliction, and religious, becauſe the hand of fate 


had made him ſo. His misfortunes had alſo preyed 


upon his cheek, and he was no more the airy, the 


hand ſome, the ſprightlyAbeillard, who had animated 
the gayeſt circles of Paris. — On the other hand, 


Heloiſa, who was but yet in her eight-and-twentieth : 


year, had loſt little of her former charms : the veil 
had not disfigured her features, nor had retirement 
given any harſhneſs to the tone of her mind: | ſhe 
was gentle as ſhe had ever been, and what 


encroachments, either care, or years, or application 
had made , were at this moment compenſated 


by the inward glow, which the ſight of Abeillard 
excited, and which beamed upon her countenance, 
in every expreſſion of joy, of gratitude , of 
benevolence , of love. — He ſhowed her the 
ſituation of the Paraclet, the cell where he had 


. dwelt, the other habitations which his ſcholars 


had conſtructed , and the temple they had raiſed. 
Theſe, and whatever elſe, from the donations 
of his friends, he could call his own, in lands 
or other poſſeſſions, he made over to Heloiſa, 
and he confirmed them to her and her ſucceſſors, 
for ever, by a ſolemn donation '*. She was then 


** Hiſt. Calam. 
unanimouſly 
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unanimouſlychoſenabbeſs ofthe new eſtabliſhmentz BOOK 


and the little community,” diſpoſing of itſelf in 
the moſt auger Fe e entered on 8825 
various duties. 10 e 
Abeillard N $5: Aa e T4 mots com- 
mencement of a riſmg family: 3 and having 


exhorted them to piety, and to concord, and 


to tlie faithful obſervance of their rule\,::which 
was that of St. Bennet, as they had brought it 


from Argenteuil, he took his leave, and: Ts 


to S Gülle 1191 
Great were the diſtreſfes; to hich Hatoifa 194 
Jie ſiſters werez:.at firftz; poſed: they were poor, 


and the Paraclet could not ſupply them with the 


common neteſlaries of life Cheerfully, however, 
they ſubmitted to their fate, and they practiſed, 
as they could, the duties of their profeſſion , look- 
ing up to him for ſupport , who nouriſhes the 
brood of the raven, which calls to him for food. 


Heloiſa alſo, in the ſame ſubmiſſion of mind, drew 
additional conſolation from every object, with 


which was joined, the dear recollection of Abel 
lard. But ſoon their wants were relieved. The 
— neighbouring, people, whom the pious behaviour 


of the holy fiſterhood ediſied, and whom their 


 diſtreſſes 8 to compaſſion, came in to their 


aſſiſtance Nor were they ſatisfied to adminiſter 


a2 mere. temporary relief: Milo , lord of * Jer, 


— 


— 
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gave themi. .three 8 and Anh derbe portion 
of land, Which lay near to their incloſure; he alſo 
allowed: them ta cut dawn, in his: foreſt, ſuch 


wood, as they might want for firing or for ee 


Soon after his niece profeſſed herſelf a nun at the 


Paraclet, when Mila inkregſed his benefactions, and 
granted ham a riglit of fiſnlery in the river, which 


ran near. their convent. To theſe EIS others 


were added by the nobility of the country. Matil- 


| Bag: counteſs of Champagne, was particularly 


liberal; and even Lewis, king of France, would 


be numbered aàmongſt their benefactors. The 


Paraclet was not then ſubjeſst to his laws; but he 


grarted the nuns permiffion to buy and fell in 
his dominions, without paying any duties to himſelf 


or ſueceſſprs, for ever. Such liberal and unſoli- 
d ee Moy" the: r ou the 


«1h fo a | Goji nails Lays Abeillard, they acquired | 
« greater poſſefſions; than would have fallen into 


e my hands, had I labored a hundred on the 


_ * ſpot This good fortune he particularly aſcribes 


to the powerful efficacy” of female diſtreſs. As 
nature has formed women weak, and little. able 
to provide for their own wants, their petitions, he 

thinks, are more apt aa us; and their virtue, 


if AE „is an 97 s which challenges the 


. ex Tak: Paractet 15 Hiſt, calm. 
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regard of God and men. But fo. many were the BOOK 
6. attraclions, continues he, which , in the eyes of 


cc every beholder, divine Providence gave to 
& Heloia, that biſhops viewed her as a daughter, 
* ;bbgts-as a fiſter, and the laity loved her as 4 


* motHer. Her piety, her prudence, her patience, 
* her gentleneſs of character, commanded univers 
& fi] admiration. Seldom ſhe appeared in public; 
& the retirement of her cell was better adapted to 


holy meditation and to Prayer: hut her ſociety 
vas ardently fought for, and ſtrangers wiſhed 


e to he improved by her edifying converfation. 
It is che delineation of a perfect character; but 


let it he obſerved, that this is the firſt time, that 
Abeillard has ſpoken of Heloiſa and of her conduct; 


In teriis of approbation.- Her behaviour at <6 


Paraelet muſt have pleaſed him well, and I conceive 


the portrait to be faithful. To praiſe too freely 
was not his diſpoſition, and flattery, he ſeems, 


to have eautiouſſy reſerved for himſelf, Heloiſa 


was as wax in his hands, and to all His inclinations. 
me would mould her foul: When ſhe ſaw that he 
was ani altered man; that he was pious, reſerved, 


meditative , and religivily: ſevere , at once ſhe 
adopted his maxims, and ſhe appeared a finiſhed 
pattern of monaſtic perfection. There were 
moments, I believe, when grace was not ſo 


triumphant: love and nature would ſometimes 
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prevail; and we ſhall ſee; how reluctantly they 
ſurrendered: a heart, which. ſeemed made 0 be 


| poſſeſſed by them alone. 


Whilſt the Paraclet Was in deen 193 Abeillard had | 
not neglected it, He was often informed of their 


' ſituation, and was ſometimes blamed. by the 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood , chat he did 


not ſufficiently exert his abilities in their ſupport: 


would he preach publicly, and deelare their 


wants, there was little doubt, they: ſaid,, of the 


moſt flattering fucceſs :. Repeatedly therefore he 
had gone over to them; and now When fertune 


began to ſmile, and the Paraelet attracted the 


notice of the charitable and the opulent, he did 
not diſeontinue his viſits, How delightful to him 
was this ſpat, which he had always loved]! But 
when he compared the gentle manners, the inno- 
eent converſation: the docite ſubmiſſion, and the 


attentive ſolicitude of his nuns; with the boiſterous 


and untoward deportment of the monks of St. Gildas, 
it was natural he ſhonld leave the Paraclet with 
regret, and ſhould return to it with ardor. — He 
had projected a ſcheme, it ſeems, of paſſing much 


of his time with them: he wauld attend to the 


due adminiſtration. of their temporal concerns, he 


would inſtruct, and he would edify them. And 


ſince, ſays he, che inceſſans e of my own 
'* Hiſt. Calam. 75 wo ad ens wn | 
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« ſubjects became fo. infufferable, I thought, I 
could ſometimes withdraw. from the tumultuary 


© ſcene, and breathe the ſexene air of this charming | 


© ſolitude. I ſhould not be uſeleſs to them; _ 
e preſence even might be occaſionally neceſfary** 

\ Theſe' viſits of Abeillard to the Paraclet i 
foon, noticed by his enemies. Innocent furely they: 
were, and, in many regards, laudable; but they 


1 COX 
IV. 


could be miſconſtrued, and malevolence would 


not loſe the ſatisfaction of indulging her favorite 


purſuit, ' The eunuch is not quite ſo. inſenfible , 


r as. we imagined, ſgjd they: the trees, the brooks, 


c“ humane; but ſince Heloiſa has been there, We 
6 can hardly count his viſits: may it be that! 
“ Fulbert's. niece has yet Tong A or! the TON 


ce ſolitary, ** !!“ + Furs 


The malicious inſinuation WH ans ears 4 


Abeillard „and he was {till too irritable to diſregard 
it. Again he entered on a tedious exculpation of 


cc the whiſpering zephyrs of the Paraclet are. . 
& indeed charming, and Abeillard is charitable and 


himſelf; and from ancient authorities undertook: 


to prove, that ſuch beings as: himſelf were always: 


accounted, harmleſs. His fate, he thought, was 


peculiarly hard. But if the mere. aſſociating with 


women. could be deemed criminal, not our Saviour, 
or his Vote. or the * fathers, ſhould 


8 Hiſt. Calam, 18 Ibid. 
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have eſeaped repeeientivn.: It was from the exam 
ple of Jerom only that he could derive conſolation: © 


he, like himſelf, had been defament ; whry then 


» thovld he murmur . His adverfaries laughed at 
His defenee, and only repeated their refteCtions. 
The diſconfolate man could withſtand them no 
longer; he fighed, and with à heavy heart, retur- 
ned onee more into Britany, refolved to ſubmit 
to his eruel deſtiny, and to turn his baek for ever 
on the fair inhabitants of the Paraclet | 

| To cheer, as far as might be, the mblaneholy 
hours, and that St. Gildas might not be the grave 
af his talents, as it was of his Peace of mind, he 
undertook to diſcuſs certain theologieal babe,; 
which were afterwards publiſhed , 2 of whieh I 
ſhall have occafion to ſpeak.— The refractory nionks 
perſevered in their lawleſs exceſſes; and! at once 


provoked that Abeillard ſhould be reſolute not to 


deſert. his-poſt, and that he even feemed capable 
of indulging his favorite purſuits, in the midſt of 


their clamors, they meditated higher ſchemes of 


vengeance. They had recourſe to poiſon, which 
they mixed up with the diſhes, or threw into the 
liquors, which were prepared for his table. By 
good fortune, or by addreſs \ he eſeaped theſe 


E nefarious machinations. — They then attempted to 


n the: chalice , FR held the wine for the 


r Hiſt, Calam. Vie xen p. 296. 
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facrifice of the e in this alſo they failed of y'o an 
ſucceſs. Among the monks he bad friends, wWwho v. 
were ROY" to give him timely. notice of the | 
defigns- of his enemies. From the eircumſtance 

of the poiſoned challee, we diſcover that Abeillard 

was, at this time, a prieſt. When he took holy 

orders is uncertain, though it probably happeneck 

whilſt he was at St. ups, on after nn 


into that convent. 


Conon, count of Nantes, being dungeon iu, 


had requeſted Abeillarg to come over to him. He 
obeyed the fummons, taking with him only one 


ſervant, and a young monk, whom he much 


eſteemed. In preference to the count's palace, 


Abeillard chaſe a more humble dwelling: he had 
x brother living at Nantes, and with him he lodged. 


Here it was that the ſervant, whom the monks had 
corrupted before he left St. Gildas, attempted to 


execute another ſcheme they had laid to poiſon 
their abbot. They had judged that, at fo great a 
diſtance , he would ſuſpect no ſtratagem, and that 
at laſt they ſhould. be ſucceſsful The diſh Was 
prepared; but when it was laid before his maſtex,: 


either from want of appetite, or as he himſelf 


remarks, by the care of divine providence; he was 
not diſpoſed to eat. The young monk was not 


with convulſions; and expired in extreme torture. 


Hiſt. Calam. 
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The ſervant inſtantly diſappeared; from which it 
Was evident, "_ had been the perpetrator of the 


horrid: deed *% Abeillard remained fome time 
longer at 3 it was almoſt his native ſpot, 
and here his name was in great eſtimation; but 
after the count's ane, 7 * A Oe pda to 
return to his abbey; | 

As the atrocious defians of: the NEE were. now 
publicly known, Abeillard was adviſed to be more 
on his guard: he withdrew therefore , with a few 
companions; to ſome cells at a diſtance, where, 
it was imagined, he would be more ſecure. But 
ſuch. enemies, as were the monks of St. Gildas, 
are not eaſily deterred from a fixed purpoſe : 
they followed Abeillard to his cells. Here they 


watched his motions; and whenever they were 


told that he had ventured to move from home, 
they waited his return; and they poſted aſſaſſins 
near the roads through which he was to pafs. Nor 
were theſe attempts more ſucceſsful. A favorite 
indeed of heaven muft have been the man, whom 
ſuch repeated attacks could never, in the leaſt, 


injure ! But, as uſual , 1 2 omins th oy! to wy 


exaggerated. | 
An accident, however, Wen befel him; which. 
proved that he was not at leaſt invulnerable. Riding 
out, one day, for amuſement, or on bufineſs, his 
horſe violently threw him, by which his neck was 
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diſlocated. He was relieved by immediate aſſiſtance ; 
but the conſequences of his fall, he: complains, 


were very painful, and they -caufed a general 


BOOK 
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debility, from which he never quite recovered“ | 


No ſooner was he able to move about, than he 
reſolved, ſeeing not the moſt gentle uſage could 


mollify their fury, nor the utmaſt caution guard 


him any longer from their inſults, to try on his 


enemies the effects of canonical cenſures. In an 


ignorant age, thefe have been fometimes known 


to ſucceed, when other arms have failed. He 


excommunicated the moſt refractory. Intimidated 


by the ſentence, their arrogant effrontery feemed 
diſpoſed to relent: they acquainted. their abbot, 
that voluntarily they would leave St. Gildas, and 
never more give him the ſmalleſt diſturbance, if 


| he would withdraw the cenſure he had pronounced. 


Abeillard accepted their - propoſal ; to comply 
with which they ſolemnly bound themſelves 
by an oath. But ſuch ties would avail little; 


they did not quit St. Gildas, and very ſoon 


recommenced their wonted career of profligacy 


and baſe intrigue, Abeillard abe to have. | 


recourſe to Rome. 
Innocent the ſecond was e pepe. To: 558 
8 behaviour of theſe unruly miſcreants was 


ſtated, and he diſpatched a miniſter „with en | 
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|| 3 00x powers, whoſe duty it ſhould be, on the ſpot, 
W., to examine the truth of the charges, and to 
_ #228 pronounce fentence. Before the duke of Britany 
= ih and the neighbouring prelates the cauſs was heard: 
„ the criminality of the monks was notorious; and 
. the legate compelled them, again upon oath, to 
. ſubſeribe to tlie former conditions. The buſineſs 
ih. ſeemed terminated , and "ths Roman envoy 
B Us - _— p | 
. RKfter the departure of as eſt fiQious members, 
1 Abeilard came out from his retirement: he 
Milt pPreſumed, that all danger was- over, and tar, 
ll : in confidence, he might reſume the government 
E it of his abbey. He was miſtaken: the remaining 
I part of the community, either pofſefled all the 
| 1 animoſity, or they were diſpoſed to take up tlie 
li} quarrel, of their exiled brethren. What poifon , 
ii and the ſword of hired affaſſins ; had not effected, 
ll they doubted; not could be executed; by their 


Th don arm. In the night-time, with diggers in 

1 their hands, they -affailed his apartments: he was 

1 awakened by the noiſe, and had time to eſcape. 
A ſubterraneous paſſage offered him an aſylum , 

through which he paſſed, and was received into 
the houſe ef a neighbouring gentleman . This is 

| a forced'tranſlation of the paſſage; the truth is, that 

bill mey were only meditating this dark ſcheme, - when 
Ee” . | 
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the danger, which threatened him“ 

A more deplorable ſtate than this will not eaſily | 
be conceived; and the life of Abeillard ſeemed to 
be winding up in the true form of tragedy : his 
mind was not equal to the preſſure of circumſtances , 


and his lamentations are all drawn in character. 


“ The evils which ſurround me, ſays he, thicken 


& every hour, and I ſee the naked ſword ſuſpended 


& over my head. How like am I to the deluded 


„ courtier of the Sicilian tyrant! With the 


« wealth and gaudy pageantry of royalty before 
«© him, he viewed the dagger pointed at his life, 
« and 1 once the dream of happineſs was over. 
From the lowly condition of a poor monk 1 
& was raiſed to wealth and honors; and thus it 
ends: my miſery has increaſed with my prefer- 
« ment. Let my example be a warning to 
« thoſe, whom ambition may prompt to venture 
% {pontaneouſly on the treacherous path of wordly 
« grandeur.” Then in the moſt religious ſentiments 
he proceeds. © But ſince all things happen by the 


divine appointment; in every diſtreſs this ſhould 


« he the chriſtian's conſolation, that the goodneſs of 
heaven permits nothing to derange its all-perfe&t 
« ſyſtem; from evil good is ultimately dedyced, 
* Let this be our prayer: Thy will be done! 
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Abeilard was apprized of it, and by the friendly BOOK 
| aſſiſtance of a certain nobleman was reſcued from 
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«How inordinately , therefore; do they? act who 
| « confeſs that the hand of God directs all events, yet 
c murmur when they ſuffer: it is their own will 
Which they look to, whatever their words may 
« be; and in ſeeking that; they tacitly _ 
« the unerring ways of providence **, e 

In theſe ſentiments, which became the abbot of 


St. Gildas, he purpoſed ſtill to remain at his 


convent, hoping that time, and lenient meaſures, 
might at laſt give ſucceſs to his exertions. In the 
ſame ſentiments it was, that he wrote the 
memoirs of his own life, which are brought up 


to this period, and here . cloſe , about the 
year 1 134. 
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